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STRENGTH OF BAKING POWDERS 
By Actual Chemical Tests. 
DSL S <1 AAG 2 aaa 
JOUNSONS (hn) TS 
ne a a RE 
LAY WOOD'S Alam Pov 4) TE 


QUEEN (Alum Powder)... ..... 
CLYBURN’S (short wt. 1-2 oz.). . as 


PAROS occ incckad cosas coe 
DARNELL & Co’s (Alum Powder). ... 
attiasnisecreh encctesvopendial Cee 
EUREKA (Alum DewEN)......cccivscossdd 7 aa 
HERBERT & CO'S......ccccecccccescced ee 
CHIEF (Alum Powder)...................:.4 aa =a 


Girt POWDERS (eontain Alum & Ammonia). Ss 
ScHEME POWDERS(contain Alum & Ammonia) SES 
BULK PowDER (sold loose—Alum & Ammonia).. ES 
RAMSEY’S (when not fresh). ................0.008! ae 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURI- 
TY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF DR. PRICE’S 
CREAM BAKING POWDER. 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Alum, Ammonia or Lime, or any adulterant.—R. 8. 
G. PATON, Ph. D., Chemist for the United States 
Government. 

The Cream of Tartar used in Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder is the strongest and free from all 
lime and other impurities. The best Baking Pow- 
der made.—Prof. PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist for 
the — ae Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. 

I have a times examined baking powders in 
the market to determine their purity, raising power 
and influence on the health of those using them. I 
have ——— found Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin 
Powder the best in all respects. In raising power 
stands at the head. It is a pure, clean, elegant and 
healthful preparation. I have used “Price’s” in 
my family for years. —Prof. R. C. Seoein, Late 
President Michigan State Board of Health, 
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W. Baxer & Co’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, various 
expedients are employed, most of them being based upon 
the action of some alkali, potash, soda, or even ammonia. 
Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these chemical 
processes, can usually be recognized at once by the distinct 
alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.'s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by perfect 
mechanical processes, no chemical being used in 
its preparation. By one of the most. ingenious of 
these mechanical processes the greatest degree of fineness 
is secured without the sacrifice of the attractive and beau- 
tiful red color which is characteristic of an absolutely pure 
and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
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HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


STUDIES AMONG THE TENEMENTS. 


By Jacob 


EW YORK 

alone, of the 
great cities of the 
world, has grown 
up with the cen- 
tury. The village 
of a hundred years 
ago is the metrop- 
olis of to-day. So 
fast a pace is not 
without its perils ; in the haste to be- 
come great, our city has lost oppor- 
tunities for healthy growth that have 
passed not to return. Lessons in home- 
building that would have been worth 
the learning have been lost on us. Oth- 
er cities that took time to think have 
profited by them, and have left to New 
York the evil inheritance of the tene- 
ment, the Frankenstein of our city civili- 
zation. We are retracing our steps too 
late, and endeavoring to unlearn the 
pennywise ways of the past by tearing 
down to make elbow-room and breath- 
ing space for the pent-up crowds. What 
would have been easy at the start is 2 
costly and unsatisfactory expedient now ; 
ground has been lost that cannot be re- 
gained. 

It was in the old historic homes down- 
town that the tenement was born of ig- 
norance and nursed in greed. The years 
that have brought to these houses unhon- 
ored age have not effaced the stain. Step 
by step it has followed them uptown, 
poverty and wretchedness moving in as 
the children of fairer fortune moved out, 





A. Riis. 


and the vicious progeny far and fast 
outgrowing its parent inugliness. But 
where its cradle stood, the tenement 
has yet left its foulest stamp.* Long 
ago its encroachment upon the lower 
wards that were the New York ofa hun- 
dred years ago, gave to the home of the 
Knickerbockers the name and fame of 
the worst wards in the city. 

Turn but a dozen steps from the 
rush and roar of the Elevated Railroad, 
where it dives under the. Brooklyn 
Bridge at Franklin Square, and with 
its din echoing yet in your ears you 
have turned the corner from prosperity 
to poverty. Youstand upon the domain 
of the tenement. In the shadow of the 
great stone abutments, linger about the 
old houses the worst traditions of half 
a century. Down the winding slope of 
Cherry Street—proud and fashionable 
Cherry Hill that was—their broad steps, 
sloping roofs, and dormer windows 
(solid comfort stamped by the builder 
in every one of their generous lines) 
are easily made out; all the more easily 
for the contrast with the ugly barracks 
that elbow them right and left. These 
never had other design than to shelter, 
at as little outlay as possible, the great- 

* The discovery made at a recent census of the tene- 
ments, that as the buildings grew taller the death-rate 
fell, surprised most people. The reason is plain: The 
biggest tenements have been built in the last ten or fifteen 
years of sanitary reform rule, and have been brought, in 
all but the crowding, under its laws. The old houses, 
that from private dwellings were made into tenements, 
in defiance of every moral and physical law, can be im- 


proved by no device short of demolition. They will ever 
remain the worst. 
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est crowds out of which rent could be 
wrung, for in the wake of the discovery 
that money could be coined out of hu- 
man misery, or, as it was less offensively 
put, that “tenements were good proper- 
ty,” came a viler creation of man’s greed, 
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a ton these have no place. The old gar- 
den gate long since went to decay and 
fell from its hinges. The arched gate- 
way is there still, but it leads no longer 
to a garden. In its place has come a 
dark and nameless alley, shut in by high 





At the Cradle of the Tenement.—Doorway of an old fashionable dwelling on Cherry Hill. 


before the public conscience awoke to 
the wrong that can never again be un- 
done, and of which we must be always 
paying the penalty. Like ghosts of a 
departed day, the old houses linger ; but 
their glory is gone. This one, with its 
shabby froat and poorly patched roof, 
who shall ‘tell what glowing firesides, 
what happy children it once owned? 
Heavy feet, often with unsteady step, 
for the pot-house is next door, have 
worn away the brown-stone steps since ; 
the broken columns at the door have 
rotted away at the base. Of the hand- 
some cornice barely a trace is left. Dirt 
and desolation reign in the wide hall- 
way, and danger lurks on the rickety 
stairs. Rough pine boards fence off the 
‘roomy fireplaces ; where coal is bought 
by the pail at the rate of twelve dollars 


brick walls, cheerless as the lives of those 
they shelter. A horde of dirty children 
play on the broken flags about the drip- 
ping hydrant, the only thing in the 
alley that thinks enough of its chance 
to make the most of it: it is the best it 
can do. These are the children of the 
tenements, the growing generation of 
the slums. From the great highway 
overhead, along which throbs the life- 
tide of two great cities, one might drop 
a pebble into half a dozen such alleys. 
One yawns just across the street ; not 
very broadly, but it is not to blame. 
The builder of the old gateway had no 
thought of its ever becoming a public 
thoroughfare. But inside it widens; a 
man might fall across it, with nice judg- 
ment, and not touch wall on either side 
with head or feet. No sound of chil- 
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dren’s romping feet makes this old alley poor blind by the city, in half-hearted 
ring. Morning and evening it echoes recognition of its failure to otherwise 
with the gentle, groping tap of the blind provide for them, Blind-Man’s Alley 
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Double-alley, Gotham Court. 


man’s staff as he feels his way to the 
street. Sunless and joyless though it 
be, Blind Man’s Alley has that which its 
compeers of the slum vainly yearn for. 
It has a pay-day. Once a year sunlight 
shines into the lives of the blind beggars 
who for many seasons have made it and 
the surrounding tenements their home. 
In June. when the Superintendent of 
Outdoor Poor distributes the twenty 
thousand dollars annually allowed the 


takes a vacation and goes to “see” Mr. 
Blake. Even the blind landlord, who, 
after making a fortune out of the Alley 
and its poverty-stricken tenants, has in 
extreme old age, with singular appro- 
priateness, grown blind himself, rejoices, 
for much of the money goes into his 
coffers.* 

*In the interval between the preparation of this arti- 
cle and its publication the health officers have wrought a 


wellnigh miraculous change in this alley by compellin 
the landlord, against loud and bitter protests, toclean an 
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hoyen Cox - 1885 


Affe preteqreph. 








In the Home of an Italian 


From their perch up among the raft- 
ers Mrs. Gallagher's blind boarders 
might hear, did they listen, the tramp of 
the policeman always on duty in Go- 
tham Court, half a stone’s throw away. 
His beat, though it takes in but a small 
portion of a single block, is quite as 
lively as most larger patrol -rounds. 
There are few streets in the city where 
the crowd is as dense. A single big 
tenement, cut in halves lengthwise by 
a dividing wall with barred openings 
on the stairs, so that the tenants on 
either side may see but cannot get at 
each other, makes the “Court.” Alleys, 
one wider by a couple of feet than the 
other, whence the distinction Single and 
Double Alley, skirt the barracks on either 
side. There are rooms for one hundred 
and forty-two families in the Court, 
which, with the ordinary New York 
average of four and a half to the fam- 
ily, gives a larger population than that 
repair the worst of its old tenements. The process ap- 
parently destroyed the home-feeling of the alley, for many 


of its blind tenants moved away and have not returned 
since. 





tating j 





Rag-picker, Jersey Street. 


of many a thriving country town that 
spreads itself over a square mile of land. 
It is claimed that this number has re- 
cently been reduced. The cosmopolitan 
character of lower New York, as well as 
the constant need of the policeman and 
the use of the iron bars, were well illus- 
trated by the statement of the agent at 
one of my visits, that there were one 
hundred Irish, thirty-eight Italian, and 
two German families in the Court. It 
was an eminently Irish suggestion that 
the two German families were to blame 
for the necessity of police surveillanc 

but a Chinaman whom I questioned as 
he hurried past the iron gate of the 
alley was evidently of a different opin- 
ion, though he prudently hesitated to 
express it. The whole building is a fair 
instance of the bad after-thought of the 
age that followed immediately upon the 
adoption of the tenement as a means of 
solving the problems presented by the 
sudden rapid growth of the city; just 
how bad the last great cholera epidemic 
taught the community, when the death- 








concatenate 
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rate rose in Gotham Court to the un- 
precedented height of one hundred and 
ninety-five in a thousand. There are 
plenty like it throughout the lower 
wards, with and without alleys. 

Of the sort of answer that would come 
from these tenements to the vexed ques- 
tion, “Is life worth living?” were they 
heard at all in the discussion, the follow- 
ing, cut from the last report of the As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, a long name for 
a weary task, contains a suggestion : 


‘*In the depth of winter, the attention of the 
Association was called to a Protestant family 
living in a garret in a miserable tenement on 
Cherry Street. The family’s condition was most 
deplorable. The man, his wife, and three small 
children shivering in one room, through the 
roof of which the pitiless winds of winter whis- 
tled. The room was almost barren of furni- 
ture, the parents slept on the floor, the elder 
children in boxes, and the baby was swung in 


my notice some months ago, in a Seventh 
Ward tenement, was typical enough to 
escape that reproach. There were nine 
in the family : husband, wife, an aged 
grandmother, and six children ; honest, 
hard-working Germans, scrupulously 
neat, but poor! All nine lived in two 
rooms, one about ten feet square that 
served as parlor, bedroom, and eating- 
room, the other a small hall-room made 
into a kitchen. The rent was seven 
dollars and a half, more than a week’s 
wages for the husband and _ father. 
That day the mother had thrown her- 
self out of the window, and was carried 
up from the street dead. She was 
“ discouraged,” said some of the other 
women from the tenement, who had 
come in to look after the children while 
a messenger carried the news to the 
father at the shop. They went stolidly 
about their task, although they were evi- 





A ‘Black-and-tan Dive,'’ in Thompson Street. 


an old shawl attached to the rafters by cords 
by way of ahammock. The father, a seaman, 
had been obliged to give up that calling because 
he was in consumption, and was unable to pro- 
vide either bread or fire for his little ones.” 


Perhaps this may be put down as an 
exceptional case ; but one that came to 


dently not without feeling for the dead 
woman. No doubt she was wrong in 
not taking life philosophically, as the 
four families a city missionary found 
housekeeping in the four corners of one 
room. They got along well enough to- 
gether until one of the families took a 
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boarder and made trouble. 


But then, 
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four or five hundred, while the other 


the philosophy of the slums is too apt asserts that there are thirty-two thou- 





Poverty in a West Twenty-eighth Street Tenement—An English Coal-heaver’s Home.* 


to be of the kind that readily recognizes 
the saloon, always handy, as the refuge 
from every trouble, and shapes its prac- 
tice according to the discovery. 

There is a standing quarrel between 
the professional—I mean now the offi- 
cial—sanitarian and the unsalaried agi- 
tator for sanitary reform, over the ques- 
tion of overcrowded tenements. The 
one puts the number a little vaguely at 


*Suspicions of murder, in the case of a woman who 
was found dead, covered with bruises, after a day's run- 
ning fight with her husband, in which the beer-jug had 
been the bone of contention, brought me to this house, 
« ramshackle tenement on the tail-end of a lot over near 
the North River docks. The family in the picture lived 
above the rooms where the dead woman lay on a bed of 
straw, overrun by rats, and had been uninterested wit- 
nesses of the affray that was an every-day occurrence in 
the house. A patched and shaky stairway led up to their 
one bare and miserable room, in comparison with which 
a white-washed prison-cell seemed a real palace. A heap 
of old rags, in which the baby slept serenely, served as the 
common sleeping-bunk of father, mother, and children— 
two bright and pretty girls, singularly out of keeping 
even in their clean, if coarse, dresses, with their sur- 
roundings. The father, a slow-going, honest English 
coal-heaver, earned on the average five dollars a week, 
**when work was fairly brisk,” at the docks. But there 
were long seasons when it was very ‘‘slack,” he said 
doubtfully. Yet the prospect did not seem to discour- 
age them. The mother, a pleasant-faced woman, was 
cheerful, even light-hearted. Her smile seemed the most 
sadly hopeless of all in the utter wretchedness of the 
dlace, cheery though it was meant to be, and really was. 

t seemed doomed to certain disappointment—the one 
thing there that was yet to know a greater depth of mis- 
ery. 


sand, the whole number of houses classed 
as tenements at last year’s census, tak- 
ing no account of the better kind of 
flats. It depends on the angle from 
which one sees it, which is right. At 
best the term overcrowding is a relative 
one, and the scale of official measure- 
ment conveniently sliding. Under the 
pressure of the Italian influx of the last 
few years the standard of breathing 
space required for an adult by the 
health officers has been cut down from 
six to four hundred cubic feet. The 
“needs of the situation” is their plea, 
and no more perfect argument could be 
advanced for the reformer’s position. 

It is upon “The Bend,” in Mulberry 
Street, that this Italian blight has fallen 
chiefly. It is here the sanitary police- 
man locates the bulk of his Four Hun- 
dred, and the reformer gives up the task 
in despair. Where Mulberry Street 
crooks like an elbow, within hail of 
the old depravity of the Five Points, are 
the miserable homes of the ragpickers. 
The law of kaleidoscopic change that 
rules life in the lower strata of our city 
long since put the swarthy, stunted emi- 
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grant from southern Italy in exclusive 
possession of this field, just as his black- 
eyed boy has monopolized the boot- 
black’s trade, the Chinaman the laundry, 
and the negro the razor for purposes of 
honest industry as well as anatomical 
research. Here is the back alley in its 
foulest development—naturally enough, 
for there is scarcely a lot that has not 
two, three, or four tenements upon it, 
swarming with unwholesome crowds. 
What squalor and degradation inhabit 














no word of English—upon such scenes 
as the one presented in the picture. 
It was photographed by flash-light 
on just such a visit. In a room not 
thirteen feet either way slept twelve 
men and women, two or three in bunks 
set in a sort of alcove, the rest on the 
floor. A kerosene lamp burned dimly 
in the fearful atmosphere, probably to 
guide other and later arrivals to their 
“beds,” for it was only just past mid- 
night. <A baby’s fretful wail came from 


Keays Cy. 18%q 
After prite 














Lodgers in a Crowded Bayard Street Tenement—'! Five cents a spot.’’ 


these dens the health officers know. 
Through the long summer days their 
carts patrol The Bend, scattering disin- 
fectants in streets and lanes, in sinks 
and cellars, and hidden hovels where the 
tramp burrows. From midnight till 
far into the small hours of the morning 
the policeman’s thundering rap on closed 
doors is heard, with his stern command, 
“ Apri port’!” on his rounds gathering 
evidence of illegal overcrowding. The 
doors are opened unwillingly enough— 
but the order means business and the 
tenant knows it even if he understands 


an adjoining hall-room, where, in the 
semi-darkness, three recumbent figures 
could be made out. The “apartment” 
was one of three in two adjoining build- 
ings we had found, within half an hour, 
similarly crowded. Most of the men 
were lodgers, who slept there for five 
cents a spot. 

Another room on the top floor, that 
had been examined a few nights before, 
was comparatively empty. There were 
only four persons in it, two men, an old 
woman, and a young girl. The landlord 
opened the door with alacrity, and ex- 
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An All-night Two-cent Restaurant, in ‘‘ The Bend.” 


hibited with a proud sweep of his hand 
the sacrifice he had made of his personal 
interests to satisfy the law. Our visit 
had been anticipated. The policeman’s 
back was probably no sooner turned 
than the room was reopened for busi- 
ness. 

Of the vast homeless crowds the cen- 
sus takes no account. It is their in- 
stinct to shun the light, and they can- 
not be coralled in one place long enough 
to be counted. But the 
houses can, and the last 
count showed that in “The 
Bend district,” between 
Broadway and the Bowery 
and Canal and Chatham 
Streets, in a total of nearly 
four thousand four hundred 
“apartments,” only nine 
were for the moment vacant. 
West of Broadway, in the 
old “Africa” that receives 
the overflow from The Bend 
and is rapidly changing its 
character (the colored pop- 
ulation moving uptown be- 
fore the tide of Italian im- 
migration and the onward 
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is up. Not a single vacant room was 
found there. The problem of the chil- 
dren becomes, in these swarms, to the 
last degree perplexing. It is not un- 
usual to find half a hundred in a single 
tenement. I have counted as many as 
one hundred and thirty-six in two ad- 
joining houses in Crosby Street. 

There was a big tenement in the Sixth 
Ward, now happily in process of being 
appropriated by the beneficent spirit of 






In a Chinese Joint. 


march of business—an odd co-partner- business that blots out so many foul 


ship), the notice “standing-room only ” 


spots in New York—it figured not long 
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ago in the official reports as “an out- 
and-out hog-pen ”—that had a record 
of one hundred and two arrests in four 
years among its four hundred and sey- 
enty-eight tenants, fifty-seven of them 
for drunken and disorderly conduct. I 
do not know how many children there 
were in it, but the inspector reported 
that he found only seven in the whole 
house who owned that they went to 
school. The rest gathered all the in- 
struction they received running for beer 


proved their claim to the title by offer- 
ing him some. 

Helping hands are held out on every 
side for the rescue of these forlom ones, 
but the need of help only grows with 
the effort. The mission houses at the 
Five Points have cared, and still care, for 
their thousands with food and raiment, 
as well as much-needed instruction. It 
is one of the most touching sights in 
the world to see a score of babies, res- 
cued from homes of brutality and des- 





The Old Clo'e’s Man—In the Jewish Quarter. 


for their elders. Some of them claimed 
the “ flat ” as their home as a mere mat- 
ter of form. They slept in the streets 
at night. The official came upon a little 
party of four drinking beer out of the 
cover of a milk-can in the hallway. 
They were of the seven good boys, and 


olation where drunken curses took the 
place of blessings, saying their prayers 
in the nursery of the Five Points House 
of Industry at bedtime. Too often their 
white night-gowns hide tortured little 
bodies and limbs cruelly bruised by in- 


human hands. The Children’s Aid So- 
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ciety and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children conduct an ever- 
active campaign against the depraving 
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not indigenous to the soil of Mulberry 
Street; but the ten-cent and seven- 
cent lodging-houses, usually different 


if 
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A Market Scene in the Jewish Quarter, 


influences of the slums, but neither these 
nor the truant officer can prevent ever- 
increasing herds of the boys and girls 
from growing up, to all intents and pur- 
poses, young savages, to recruit the army 
of paupers and criminals. The gradu- 
ating-school is near at hand in the cheap 
lodging-houses with which the locality 
abounds. 

The step from these to trampdom, 
that owns the tenements in The Bend as 
its proper home, is short and easy. One 
of the justices on the Police Court 
bench recently summed up his long ex- 
perience as a committing magistrate in 
this statement: “The ten-cent lodging- 
houses more than counterbalance the 
good done by the free reading-room, 
lectures, and all other agencies of re- 
form. Such lodging-houses have caused 
more destitution, more beggary and 
crime than any other agency I know 
of!” Reading-rooms and lectures are 


grades of one and the same abomination, 
abound. The briefest examination of 
any one of them will, in most cases, more 
than justify the harsh judgment of the 
magistrate. Some sort of an apology 
for a bed, with mattress and bla .ket, 
represents the aristocratic purchase of 
the tramp who, by a lucky stroke of 
beggary, has exchanged the chance of an 
empty box or ash-barrel for shelter on 
the quality floor of one of these “ ho- 
tels.” A strip of canvas, strung between 
rough timbers, without covering of any 
kind, does for the couch of the seven- 
cent lodger who prefers the question- 
able comfort of a red-hot stove close to 
his elbow to the revelry of the stale-beer 
dive. It is not the most secure perch 
in the world. Uneasy sleepers roll off 
at intervals, but they have not far to 
fall to the next tier of bunks, and the 
commotion that ensues is speedily qui- 
eted by the boss and his club. On cold 
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winter-nights, when every bunk had 
its tenant, I have stood in such a lodg- 
ing-room more than once, and listening 
to the snoring of the sleepers like the 
regular strokes of an engine, and the 
slow creaking of the beams under their 
restless weight, imagined myself on 
shipboard and experienced the very real 
nausea of sea-sickness. The one thing 
that did not favor the deception was the 
air. Its character could not be mis- 
taken. 

I have spoken of the stale-beer dive. 
As a thief never owns to his calling, 
however devoid of moral scruples, pre- 
ferring to style himself a speculator, so 
this real home-product of the slums is 
known about The Bend by the more dig- 
nified name of the two-cent restaurant. 
A deep cellar, sometimes giving on the 
street, more frequently on a back alley, 
in which doctored beer is sold, and likely 
a cup of “coffee” and a roll for two 
cents. The beer is fresh from the bar- 
rels put on the sidewalk by saloon-keep- 
ers to simmer in the sun until collected 
by the brewer’s cart, and is touched up 
with drugs to put a froth on it. The 
privilege to sit all night in a chair, or 
sleep on a table or ina barrel, goes with 
each purchase. Generally an Italian, 
sometimes a negro, occasionally a wom- 
an, “runs” the dive. Men and women, 


alike homeless and hopeless in their 
utter wretchedness, mingle there to- 
In one such dive in Bandits’ 
Mulberry Street 


gether. 


Roost—a _ notorious 





A Tramp's Nest in Ludlow Street. 


alley—I once, on the occasion of a police 
raid, counted forty-two “customers.” 
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The room was hardly five steps across, 
and indescribably foul. On a heap of 
dirty straw in the corner lay a mother 
and her new-born babe. But if they 
have nothing else to call their own, even 
tramps have a “pull ”—about election 
time at all events. They have votes, and 
votes that are for sale cheap for cash. The 
sergeant who locked the dreary crowd 
up predicted that the men, at least, would 
not stay long on the island. More than 
once (he said it as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world) he had sent 
up one tramp twice in twenty-four hours 
for six months at a time. 

One particularly ragged and disrep- 
utable representative of his tribe sat 
smoking his pipe on the wreck of a 
ladder with such evident philosophic 
contentment in the busy labor of a score 
of ragpickers all about him, that I bade 
him sit for a picture, offering him ten 
cents for the job. He accepted the offer 
with hardly a nod, and sat patiently 
watching me from his perch until I got 
ready for work. Then he calmly took 
his pipe out of his mouth and put it in 
his pocket, stolidly declaring that it 
was not included in the contract, and 
that it was worth a quarter to have it 
go in the picture. And I had to give 
in. The man, scarce ten seconds em- 
ployed at honest labor, even at sitting 
down, at which he was an undoubted 
expert, had gone on strike. He knew 
his rights and the value of “work,” and 
was not to be cheated out of either. 

That pure woman- 
hood should blossom 
in such an atmos- 
phere of moral decay 
is one of the unfath- 
omable mysteries of 
life. And yet it is 
not an uncommon 
thing to find sweet 
and innocent girls, 
singularly untouched 
by the evil around 
them, true wives and 
faithful mothers, lit- 
erally “like jewels in 
a swine’s snout,” in 
these infamous bar- 
racks. It is the ex- 
perience of all who have intelligently 
observed this side of life in a great city, 
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not to be ex- 
plained but 
thankfully ac- 
cepted as the 
one gleam of 
hope in an oth- 
erwise hopeless 
desert. 
Unhappily it 
is more than 
overbalanced 
by the account 


on the other 
side of the 
ledger. Out of the tenements of The 


Bend and its feeders come the white 
slaves of the Chinese dens of vice and 
their infernal drug, that have infused 
into the “Bloody Sixth” Ward of old 
a subtler poison than ever the stale- 
beer dives knew, or the “ sudden death ” 
of the Old Brewery. There are houses, 
dozens of them, in Mott and Pell Streets 
that are literally jammed, from the 
“joint” in the cellar to the attic, with 
these hapless victims of a passion which, 
once acquired, demands the sacrifice of 
every instinct of decency to its insatiate 
desire. There isa church in Mott Street, 
at the entrance to Chinatown, that stands 
asa barrier between it and the tenements 
beyond. Its young men have waged 
unceasing war upon the monstrous 
wickedness for years, but with very little 
real result. I have in mind a house in 
Pell Street that has been raided no end 
of times by the police, and its popula- 
tion emptied upon the island, or into 
the reformatories, yet is to-day honey- 
combed with scores of the conventional 


Street Arabs in Sleeping Quarters, 
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households of the Chinese quar- 
ter: the men worshippers of 
Joss; the women all white, girls 
nearly always of tender age, wor- 
shipping nothing save the pipe 
that has enslaved them body 
and soul. Easily tempted from 
homes that have no claim to the 
name, they rarely or never re- 
turn. Mott Street gives up its 
victims only to the Charity Hos- 
pital or the Potter’s Field. Of 
the depth of 
their fall no 
one is more 
thoroughly 
aware than 
these girls 
themselves ; 
no one less 
concerned 
about it. The 
calmness with 
which they 
discuss it, 
while insist- 
ing illogically 
upon the fic- 
tion of a mar- 
riage that de- 
ceives no one, 
is disheartening. Their misery is pecu- 
liarly fond of company, and an amount 
of visiting goes on in these households 
that makes it extremely difficult for 
the stranger to untangle them. I came 
across a company of them, “hitting 
the pipe” together, on a tour through 
their dens one night with the police 
captain of the precinct. The girls knew 
him, called him by name, offered him a 
pipe, and chatted with him about the 
incidents of their acquaintance, how 
many times he had “sent them up,” and 
their chances of “ lasting ” much longer. 
There was no shade of regret in their 
voices, nothing but utter indifference 
and surrender. One thing about them 
was conspicuous : their scrupulous neat- 
ness. It is the distinguishing mark of 
Chinatown, outwardly and physically. 
It is not altogether by chance the 
Chinaman has chosen the laundry as his 
distinctive field. He is by nature as 
clean as the cat, which he resembles in 
his traits of cruel cunning and savage 
fury when aroused to wrath. In his 
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domestic circle he rules with a rod of 
iron. A specimen of celestial logic in 
this line came home to me with a per- 
sonal application one evening when I 
attempted, with a policeman, to stop a 
Chinaman whom we found beating his 
white “wife” with a broom-handle in a 
Mott Street cellar. He was angry at 
our interference, and declared vehe- 
mently that she was ‘“ bad.” 

“S’ppose your wifee bad, you no 
lickee her?” he asked, as if there could 
be no appeal from such a common-sense 
proposition as that. My assurance that 
I did not, that such a thing could not 
occur to me, struck him dumb with 
amazement. He eyed me a while in 
stupid silence, poked the linen in his 
tub, stole another look, and made up 
hismind. A gleam of intelligence shone 
in his eye, and pity and contempt strug- 
gled in his voice. ‘Then, I guess, she 
lickee you,” he said. 
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New York, for the asking, an Italian, 
a German, French, African, Spanish, 
Scandinavian, Russian, Jewish, and Chi- 
nese colony. Even the Arab who ped- 
dles “holy earth” from the Battery as 
a direct importation from Jerusalem 
has his exclusive preserves at the lower 
end of Washington Street. The one 
thing you shall vainly ask for in the 
chief city of America is a distinctive 
American community. There is none; 
certainly not among the tenements. 
No need of asking here on the east side 
where we are. The jargon of the street, 
the signs of the sidewalk, the manner 
and dress of the people, betray their 
race at every step. Men with queer 
skull-caps, venerable beard, and: the out- 
landish long-skirted kaftan of the Rus- 
sian Jew, elbow the ugliest and the 
handsomest women in the land. The 
contrast is startling. The old women 
are hags; the young, houries. Wives 





Hunting River Thieves. 


The tenements grow taller and the 
gaps in their ranks close up rapidly as 
we cross the Bowery, and, leaving China- 
town and the Italians behind, invade 
the Hebrew quarter. One may find in 


and mothers at sixteen, at thirty they 
are old. So thoroughly has the chosen 
people crowded out the Gentiles in the 
Tenth Ward, that when a great Jewish 
holiday came around last year, all but 
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seventy-five of the seventeen hundred 
pupils in a public school in the district 
stayed home to celebrate. 

It is said that nowhere in the world 
are so many people crowded together 
on a square mile as here. The average 
five-story tenement adds a story or two 
to its stature in Ludlow Street, and an 
extra building on the 
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lower end of Ludlow Street that is never 
without its tenants in winter. By a 
judicious practice of flopping over at 
intervals, and thus warming one side at 
a time, and with an empty box to put 
the feet in, it is possible to keep reason- 
ably comfortable there even on rainy 
nights. In summer this yard is the only 








rear lot, and yet the 





sign “To Let” is the 
rarest of all there. 
Here is one seven sto- 
ries high. The sanitary 
policeman will tell you 
that it contains thirty- 
six families, but the 
term has-a widely dif- 
ferent meaning here 
and on the avenues. 
In this house, where a 
case of small-pox was 
reported, there were 
fifty-eight babies, and 
thirty-eight children 
that were over five 
yearsof age. In Essex 
Street two small rooms 
in asix-story tenement 
were made to hold a 
“ family ” of father and 
mother, twelve chil- 
dren, and six boarders. 
The boarder plays as 
important a part in the 
domestic economy of 
Jewtown as the lodger 
in the Mulberry Street 
Bend. These are sam- 
ples of the packing of 
the population that has 
run up the record of 
this square mile to-two hundred and 
ninety thousand souls, while the densest 
crowding of Old London is stated to be 
one hundred and seventy thousand to the 
square mile. Even the alley is crowded 
out. Through dark hallways and filthy 
cellars, crowded, as is every foot of the 
street, with half-naked children, the 
settlements in the rear are reached. 
Thieves know how to find them when 
pursued by the police, and the tramps 
that sneak in on chilly nights to fight 
for the warm spot in the yard over some 
baker’s oven. There is such. a tramps’ 
roost in the rear of a tenement near the 
Vou. VI.—67 











An Old Rear-tenement in Roosevelt Street. 


























































one in the neighborhood that does not 
do duty as a public dormitory. 

It isin hot weather, when life in-doors 
is wellnigh unbearable with cooking, 
sleeping, and working all crowded into 
the small room together—for especially 
in these East-side tenements much of 
the work that keeps the family is done 
at home—that the tenement expands, 
reckless ofall restraint. Thena strange 
and picturesque life moves upon the flat 
roofs. In the day and early evening 
mothers air their babies there, the boys 
fly their kites from the house-tops, un 
dismayed by police regulations, and th 
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young men and girls court and pass the 
growler. Inthe stifling July nights, when 
the big barracks are like fiery furnaces, 
their very walls giving out absorbed 
heat, men and women lie in restless, 
sweltering rows, panting for air and 
sleep. Then every truck in the street, 
every crowded fire-escape, becomes a 
bedroom, infinitely preferable to any 
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are stacked mountain-high on the deck 
of the Charity Commissioners’ boat when 
it makes its semi-weekly trips to the 
city cemetery. 

Within a few years the police capt- 
ured on the East side a band of fire- 
bugs who made a business of setting 
fire to tenements for the insurance on 
their furniture. There has, unfortu- 
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the house affords. A cooling shower on 
such a night is hailed as a heaven-sent 
blessing in a hundred thousand homes. 
Life in the tenements in July and 
August spells death to an army of little 
ones whom the doctor's skill is power- 
less to save. When the white badge of 
mourning flutters from every second 
door, sleepless mothers walk the streets 
in the gray of the early dawn, trying to 
stir a cooling breeze to fan the brow of 
the sick baby. There is no sadder sight 
than this patient devotion striving 
against fearfully hopeless odds. Fifty 
“summer doctors,” especially trained 
to this work, are then sent into the tene- 
ments by the Board of Health, with free 
advice and free medicine for the poor. 
Fresh-air excursions run daily out of 
New York on land and on water ; but 
‘lespite all efforts the grave-diggers in 
alvary work overtime, and little coffins 
















nately, been too much evidence in the 
past year that another such conspiracy 
is on foot again. The danger to which 
these fiends expose their fellow-tenants 
is appalling. A fire-panic at night in a 
tenement, by no means among the rare 
experiences in New York, with the surg- 
ing, half-smothered crowds on stairs 
and fire-escapes, the frantic mothers 
and crying children, the wild struggle 
to save the little that is their all, is a 
horror that has few parallels in human 
experience. 

I cannot think without a shudder of 
one such scene in a First-Avenue tene- 
ment. It wasin the middle of the night. 
The fire had swept up with sudden fury 
from a restaurant on the street floor, 
cutting off escape. Men and women 
threw themselves from the windows, or 
were carried down senseless by the fire- 
men. ‘Thirteen half-clad, apparently 
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lifeless bodies were laid on the floor of 
an adjoining coal-office, and the ambu- 
lance surgeons worked over them with 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows. A half- 
grown girl with a baby in her arms 
walked about among the dead and dying 
with a stunned, vacant look, singing in 
a low, scared voice to the child. One 
of the doctors took her arm to lead her 
out, and patted the cheek of the baby. 
It was cold. The baby had been smoth- 
ered with its father and mother; but 
the girl, her sister, did not know it. 
Her reason had fled. 

Thursday night and Friday morning 
are bargain days in the Pigmarket. 
Then is the time to study the ways of 
this peculiar people to the best advan- 
tage. A common pulse beats in the 
quarters of the Polish Jews and in the 
Mulberry Bend, though 
they have little else in com- 
mon. Friday brings out all 
the latent color and pictu- 
resqueness of the Italians, 
as it does of these Orientals. 
The crowds and the com- 
mon poverty are the bonds 
of sympathy between them. 
The Pigmarket is in Hester 
Street, extending either way 
from Ludlow Street, and up 
and down the side-streets, 
two or three blocks, as the 
state of trade demands. The 
name was given to it prob- 
ably in derision, for pork is 
the one ware that is not 
on sale in the Pigmarket. 
There is scarcely anything 
else that can be hawked from 
a wagon that is not to be 
found, and at ridiculously 
low prices. Bandannas and 
tin-cups at two cents, peaches at 
a cent a quart, hats for a quarter, and 
spectacles, warranted to suit the eye, at 
the optician’s, who has opened shop on 
a Hester Street doorstep, for thirty-five 
cents. Frowsy-looking chickens, the 
great staple of the market, and choice 
cuts of meat at prices the Avenues never 
dreamed of. And the crowds that jostle 
each other at the wagons and about the 
sidewalk shops, where a gutter-plank on 
two ash-barrels does duty for a counter ! 
—pushing, struggling, screaming, and 
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shouting in foreign tongues, a veritable 
Babel of confusion. An English word 
falls upon the ear almost with a sense 
of shock, as something unexpected and 
strange. In the midst of it all there is 
a sudden wild scattering, a hustling of 
things from the street into dark cellars, 
into backyards and by-ways, a slam- 
ming and locking of doors hidden under 
the improvised shelves and counters. 
The health officer’s cart is coming down 
the street, preceded and followed by 
stalwart policemen who shovel up with 
scant ceremony the eatables, musty 
bread, rotten fish, and stale vegetables, 
indifferent to the curses that are show- 
ered on them from stoops and windows, 
and carry them off to thedump. In the 
wake of their wagon, as it makes its way 
to the East River after the raid, follow 
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Bunks in a Seven-cent Lodging-house, Pell Street. 


a line of despoiled hucksters shouting 
defiance from a safe distance. Their 
clamor dies away with the noise of the 
market. The endless panorama of the 
tenements, rows upon rows, between 
stony streets, stretches to the north, to 
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In the Region of Hell's Kitchen—Room in the West Thirty-eighth 
Street Barracks, with its entire furniture. 


the south, and to the west as far as the 
eye reaches. 

The tenement that was born in the 
old homes of wealth and luxury, nur- 
tured in greed and avarice in Jewtown 
and The Bend, reaches uptown its third 
and last stage of development, a new 
baptism, under the tardy restraint of 
laws designed for the protection of the 
community as well as the helpless ten- 
ant. An aroused public conscience 
stood sponsor to the 
new order of things. 

Not that all the tene- 

ments above Four- 

teenth Street are good, * 
or even better than © 
those we have seen. 
There is Hell’s Kitchen 
and Murderer’s Row in 
the region of West-side 
slaughter - houses and 
three-cent whiskey, 
representatives of a 
class that breed the 
typical “ tough ” to per- 
fection. There is Lit- 
tle Italy in Harlem, a 
miniature copy of The 
Bend, and in a fair way 
of becoming its rival in 
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corruption. Of such as these there 
is no dearth. Tenements quite as 
bad as the worst are too numerous 
above Fourteenth Street, and it is a 
grave question whether all the im- 
provements made under the sani- 
tary regulations of recent years de- 
serve the name. But one tremen- 
dous factor for evil in the lives of 
the poor has been taken by the 
throat, and something has unques- 
tionably been done, where that was 
possible, to lift those lives out of 
the rut where they were equally be- 
yond the reach of hope and of am- 
bition. It is no longer lawful to 
construct barracks to cover the 
whole of a lot. Air and sunlight 
have a legal claim, and the day of 
the rear tenement is past. Last 
year a hundred thousand people 
burrowed in these inhuman dens; 
but some have been torn down 
since. Their number will decrease 
steadily until they shall have be- 
come a bad tradition of a heed- 
less past. The dark, unventilated bed- 
room is going with them, and the open 
sewer. The day is not far distant when 
the greatest of all evils that now curses 
life in the tenements—the dearth of wa- 
ter in the hot summer days—will also 
have been remedied, and a long step 
taken toward the moral and physical 
redemption of their tenants. 

These are the bright spots in the 
dreary picture; bright only by com- 
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parison. They are sad makeshifts, 
many of them, and there is no disguis- 
ing the fact that it is making the best 
of a bad job; but even that is some- 
thing. There is so little of relief, so 
little that is grateful, in the whole sub- 
ject that one cannot afford to let any of 
the brightness go to waste. Perhaps 
of all the disheartening experiences of 
those who have devoted lives of unselfish 
thought and effort, and their number is 
not so small as often supposed, to the 
lifting of this great load, the indiffer- 
ence of those they would help is the 
most puzzling. They will not be helped. 
Dragged by main force out of their 
misery, they slip back again on the first 
opportunity, seemingly content only in 
the old rut. The explanation was sup- 
plied by two women of my acquaintance, 
in an Elizabeth Street tenement, whom 
the city missionaries had taken from 
their wretched hovel and provided with 
work and a decent home somewhere in 
New Jersey. In three weeks they were 
back, saying that they preferred their 
dark rear room to the stumps out in 
the country. But to me the oldest, the 
mother, who had struggled along with 
her daughter making cloaks at half a 
dollar apiece, twelve long years, since the 
daughter’s husband was killed in a street 
accident and the city took the children, 
made the bitter confession: “We do 
get so kind o’ downhearted living this 
way, that we have to be where some- 
thing is going on, or we just can’t stand 
it.” And there was sadder pathos to 
me in her words than in the whole long 
story of their struggle with poverty ; 
for unconsciously she voiced the suffer- 
ings of thousands, misjudged by a hap- 
pier world, deemed vicious because they 
are human and unfortunate. 

Weak tea with a dry crust is not a 
diet to nurse moral strength. Yet how 
much better might the fare be expected 
to be in the family of this “ widow with 
seven children, very energetic and pru- 
dent ”—I quote again from the report of 
the Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor—whose “ eldest 
girl was employed as a learner in a tail- 
or’s shop at small wages, and one boy 
had a place as ‘cash’ in a store. There 
were two other little boys who sold pa- 
pers and sometimes earned one dollar. 

VoL. VI.—68 
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The mother finishes pantaloons and 
can do three pairs in a day, thus earn- 
ing thirty-nine cents. Here is a family 
of eight persons with rent to pay and 
an income of less than six dollars a 
week.” 

And yet she was better off in point of 
pay than this Sixth Street mother, who 
“had just brought home four pairs of 
pants to finish, at seven cents a pair. 
She was required to put the canvas in 
the bottom, basting and sewing three 
times around; to put the linings in 
the waistbands ; to tack three pockets, 
three corners to each; to put on two 
stays and eight buttons, and make six 
button-holes ; to put the buckle on the 
back strap and sew on the ticket, all 
for seven cents.” Better off than the 
“ church-going mother of six children,” 
and with a husband sick to death, who 
to support the family made shirts, aver- 
aging an income of one dollar and 
twenty cents a week, while her oldest 
girl, aged thirteen, was “employed 
down-town cutting out Hamburg edging 
at one dollar and a half a week—two and 
a half cents per hour for ten hours of 
steady labor—making the total income 
of the family two dollars and seventy 
cents per week.” Specimen wages of 
the tenements these, seemingly incon- 
sistent with the charge of improvidence 
so often laid at the door of the poor. 

But the connection on second thought 
is not obscure. There is nothing in the 
prospect of asharp, unceasing battle for 
the bare necessaries of life, to encourage 
looking ahead, everything to discourage 
the effort. Improvidence and wasteful- 
ness are natural results. The instalment 
plan secures to the tenant who lives from 
hand to mouth his few comforts ; the evil 
day of reckoning is put off till a to-mor- 
row that may never come. When it does 
come, with failure to pay and the loss of 
hard-earned dollars, it simply adds an- 
other hardship to a life measured from 
the cradle by such incidents. The chil- 
dren soon catch the spirit of this sort 
of thing. I remember once calling at 
the home of a poor washer-woman, living 
in an East-side tenement, and finding the 
door locked. Some children in the hall- 
way stopped their play and eyed me 
attentively while I knocked. The big- 
gest girl volunteered the information 
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that Mrs. Smith was out; but while I 
was thinking of how I was to get a mess- 
age to her, the child put a question of her 
own: “Are you the spring man or the 
clock man?” When [I assured her that 
I was neither one nor the other, but had 
brought work for her mother, Mrs. Smith 
speedily appeared. 

Out of such conditions is developed 
logically the “ tough,” and the perverse 
philosophy that persuades him that the 
world that gave him poverty and igno- 
rance for his portion “owes him a liv- 
ing.” Sooner or later—he has not gen- 
erally long to wait—society, against 
which his hand is raised from the cradle, 
compels him to earn it on Blackwell’s 
Island or at. Sing Sing. His appren- 
ticeship is brief, but thorough. The 
saloon, too often the only cheerful, 
bright, and comfortable spot in the block, 
receives him with open doors. From 
the moment he, almost a baby, for the 
first time carries the “growler” for 
beer, he is never out of its reach. It is 
less than a year since the Excise Board 
deemed it prudent to make the rule 
that no three corners of any street- 
crossing should thenceforward be li- 
censed for rum-selling. And the saloon 
is the only thing that takes kindly to 
him. Honest play is interdicted in the 
streets. The policeman arrests the ball- 
tossers, and there is no room in the 
back-yard. Inone of these I read this 
ominous notice the other day: “ All 
boys caught in this yard will be delt with 
accorden to law.” 

Along the water-fronts, in the holes 
of the dock-rats, and on the avenues 
the young tough finds plenty of kindred 
spirits. Every corner has its “gang,” 
not always on the best of terms with the 
rivals in the next block, but all with a 
common programme: defiance of law 
and order, and with a common ambi- 
tion : to get “ pinched,” 7.e., arrested, so 
as to pose as heroes before their fellows. 
As I have said, their ambition is early 
gratified. The New York tough has 
some of the qualities that would go 
toward making a hero under different 
training and social conditions. He has 
ready wit and a certain innate sense of 
fair play. There is no meanness in his 


make-up, but an intense love of show 
and applause that carries him to any 
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length of bravado. I have a very vivid 
recollection of seeing one of his tribe, a 
robber and murderer before he was 
nineteen, go to the gallows unmoved, 
all fear of the rope overcome, as_ it 
seemed, by the secret, exultant pride of 
being the centre of a first-class show, 
shortly to be followed by that acme of 
tenement-life bliss, a big funeral. 

Bad as he was, he was more sinned 
against than sinning. No _ toadstool 
was ever less justly to blame for not 
having grown up a spotless rose in its 
swamp, than he for being a tough. It 
is manifest that all effort to reclaim 
his kind must begin with the condi- 
tions of life against which his very exist- 
ence is a protest. That this is now well 
understood is evidence that even the 
tough has not lived in vain. Most of the 
rescue work among the tenements is 
planned upon these lines. The model 
tenement, the neighborhood guilds, the 
children’s friends, the free reading- 
rooms, the flower missions, the fresh- 
air excursions—all aim at the same ob- 
ject. It is a fight in which eternal vigil- 
ance is truly the price of the liberty and 
preservation of the state even more than 
of the individual. 

One free excursion awaits young and 
old whom bitter poverty has denied the 
poor privilege of the choice of the home 
in death they were denied in life, the 
ride up the Sound to the Potter’s Field, 
charitably styled the City Cemetery. 
But even there they do not escape their 
fate. In the common trench of the 
Poor Burying Ground they lie packed 
three stories deep, shoulder to shoulder, 
crowded in death as they were in life, 
to “save space ;” for even on that desert 
island the ground is not for the exclu- 
sive possession of those who cannot 
afford to pay for it. There is an odd 
coincidence in this, that year by year the 
lives that are begun in the gutter, the 
little nameless waifs whom the police 
pick up and the city adopts as its wards, 
are balanced by the even more forlorn 
lives that are ended in the river. I do 
not know how or why it happens, or 
that it is more than a mere coincidence. 
But there it is. Year by year the bal- 
ance is struck—a few more, a few less— 
substantially the same when the record 
is closed. 
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VALLEY. 


By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XIz. 


OLD TIME POLITICS PONDERED UNDER THE 
FOREST STARLIGHT. 


SMONG the numer- 
f ous books which at 
Sao: one time or another 

Wa I had resolved to 
Ke: write, and which 
Aw the evening twi- 
y& light of my life 
‘Gy finds still unwrit- 
’ ten, was one on 
This volume indeed came 





Fur-trading. 
somewhat nearer to a state of actual ex- 
istence than any of its unborn brethren, 
since I have yet a great store of notes and 
memoranda, gathered for its construc- 


tion in earlier years. My other works, 
such as the great treatise on Astronomi- 
cal Delusions—which Herschel and La 
Place afterward rendered unnecessary— 
and the “History of the Dutch in 
America,” never even progressed to 
this point of preparation. I mention 
this to show that I resist a genuine 
temptation now in deciding not to put 
into this narrative a great deal about 
my experiences in, and information con- 
cerning, the almost trackless West of 
my youth. My diary of this first and 
momentous journey with Mr. Jonathan 
Cross, yellow with age and stained by 
damp and mildew, lies here before me ; 
along with it are many odd and curious 
incidents and reflections jotted down, 
mirroring that strange, rude, perilous 
past which seems so far away to the 
generation now directing a safe and 
almost eventless commerce to the Pacific 
and the Gulf. But I will draw from 
my stock only the barest outlines, suf- 
ficient to keep in continuity the move- 
ment of my story. 

When we reached Caughnawaga Mr. 
Cross and his party were waiting for us 
at the trading store of my godfather, 
good old Douw Fonda. I was relieved 
to learn that I had not delayed them— 
for it was still undecided, I found, 


whether we should all take to the river 
here, or send the boats forward with the 
men, and ourselves proceed to the Great 
Carrying Place at Fort Stanwix by the 
road. Although it was so early in the 
season, the Mohawk ran very low be- 
tween its banks. Major Jelles Fonda, 
the eldest son of my godfather, and by 
this time the true head of the business, 
had only returned from the Lakes, and 
it was by his advice that we settled up- 
on riding and carting as far as we could, 
and leaving the lightened boats to fol- 
low. So we set out in the saddle, my 
friend and I, stopping one night with 
crazy old John Abeel—he who is still 
remembered as the father of the Seneca 
half-breed chieftain Corn-Planter—and 
the next night with Honnikol Herkimer. 

This man, I recall, greatly impressed 
Mr. Cross. We were now in an exclu- 
sively German section of the Valley, 
where no Dutch and very little English 
was to be heard. Herkimer himself 
conversed with us in a dialect that must 
often have puzzled my English friend, 
though he gravely forebore showing it. 
I had known Colonel Herkimer all my 
life ; doubtless it was this familiarity 
with his person and speech which had 
prevented my recognizing his real merit, 
for I was not a little surprised when 
Mr. Cross said to me that night: “ Our 
host is one of the strongest and most 
sagacious men I have ever encountered 
in the Colonies ; he is worth a thousand 
of your Butlers or Sir Johns.” 

It became clear in later years that my 
friend was right. I remember that I 
regarded the hospitable Colonel, at 
breakfast next morning, with a closer 
and more respectful attention than ever 
before, but it was not easy to discern any 
new elements of greatness in his talk. 

Herkimer was then a middle-aged, un- 
dersized man, very swart and sharp-eyed, 
and with a quick, almost vehement way of 
speaking. It took no time at all to dis- 
cover that he watched the course of pol- 
itics in the Colonies pretty closely, and 
was heart and soul on the anti-English 
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side. One thing which he said, in his 
effort to make my friend understand the 
difference between his position and the 
more abstract and educated discontent 
of New England and Virginia, sticks in 
my memory : 

“We Germans,” he said, “are not 
like the rest. Our fathers and mothers 
remember their sufferings in the old 
country, kept ragged and hungry and 
wretched, in such way as my negroes do 
not dream of, all that some scoundrel 
baron might have gilding on his carri- 
age, and that the Grand Duke might 
enjoy himself in his palace. They were 
beaten, hanged, robbed of their daugh- 
ters, worked to death, frozen by the 
cold in their nakedness, dragged off into 
the armies to be sold to any prince who 
could pay for their blood and broken 
bones. The French who overran the 
Palatiriate were bad enough ; the native 
rulers were even more to be hated. The 
exiles of our race have not forgotten 
this ; they have told it all to us, their 
children and grandchildren born here 
in this Valley. We have made a new 
home for ourselves over here, and we 
owe no one but God anything for it. If 
they try to make here another aristoc- 
racy over us, then we will die first be- 
fore we will submit.” 

The case for the Mohawk Valley’s 
part in the great revolt has never been 
more truly stated, I think, than it was 
thus, by the rough, uneducated little 
frontier trader, in his broken English, 
on that May morning years before the 
storm broke. 

We rode away westward in the full 
sunshine that morning, in high spirits. 
The sky was pure blue overhead ; the 
birds carolled from every clump of foli- 
age about us; the scenery, to which Mr. 
Cross paid much delighted attention, 
first grew nobly wild and impressive 
when we skirted the Little Falls—as 
grand and gloomy in its effect of tower- 
ing jagged cliffs and foaming cataracts 
as one of Jacob Ruysdael’s pictures 
and then softened into a dream of beauty 
as it spread out before us the smiling, 
embowered expanses of the German 
Flatts. Time and time again my com- 
panion and I reined up our horses to 
contemplate the charms of this lovely 
scene. 
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We had forded the river near Fort 
Herkimer, where old Hon Yost Herki- 
mer, the father of the Colonel, lived, 
and were now once more on the north 
side. From an open knoll I pointed out 
to my friend, by the apple and pear 
blossoms whitening the deserted or- 
chards, the site of the Palatines’ village 
where Daisy’s father had been killed, 
fifteen years ago, in the midnight rout 
and massacre. 

“Tt was over those hills that the 
French stole in darkness. Back yon- 
der, at the very ford we crossed, her 
poor mother was trampled under foot 
and drowned in the frightened throng. 
It was at the Fort there, where we had 
the buttermilk and Kuchen, that your 
cousin, Major Cross, found the little 
girl. I wonder if he ever knew how 
deeply grateful to him we were—and 
are!” 

This brought once more to my mind 
—where indeed it had often enough be- 
fore intruded itself—the recollection of 
young Philip’s arrival at The Cedars. 
For some reason I had disliked to speak 
of it before, but now I told Mr. Cross 
of it as we walked our horses along over 
the rough, muddy road, under the arch- 
ing roof of thicket. 

“Till be bound Mr. Stewart welcomed 
him with open arms,” said my compan- 
ion. 

“Ay, indeed! No son could have 
asked a fonder greeting.” 

“ Yes, the lad is very like his mother ; 
that of itself would suffice to warm the 
old gentleman’s heart. You knew he 
was a suitor for her hand long before 
Tony Cross ever saw her?” 

I didn’t know this, but I nodded si- 
lently. 

“Curious creature she was!” mused 
he, as if to himself. “Selfish, suspi- 
cious, swift to offence, jealous of every- 
thing and everybody about her—yet 
with moods when she seemed to all she 
met the most amiable and delightful of 
women. She had her fine side, too. 
She would have given her life gladly for 
the success of the Jacobites, of that I’m 
sure. And proud!—no duchess could 
have carried her head higher.” 

“You say her son is very like her ?” 

“As like as two leaves on a twig. 
Perhaps he has something of his father’s 
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Irish openness of manner as well. His 
father belonged to the younger, what 
we call the Irish, branch of our family, 
you know—though it is as English in 
the matter of blood asIam. We were 
only second cousins, in point of fact, 
and his grandfather was set up in Ire- 
land by the bounty of mine. Yet Master 
Philip condescends to me, patronizes me, 
as if the case had been reversed.” 

Mr. Cross did not speak as if he at all 
resented this, but in a calm, analytical 
manner, and with a wholly impersonal 
interest. I have never known another 
man who was so totally without individ- 
ual bias, and regarded all persons and 
things with so little reference to his own 
feelings. If he had either prejudices or 
crotchets on any point, I never discov- 
ered them. He was, I feel assured, a 
scrupulously honest and virtuous gentle- 
man, yet he never seemed to hate peo- 
ple who were not so. He was careful 
not to let them get an advantage over 
him, but for the rest he studied them 
and observed their weaknesses and craft, 
with the same quiet interest he displayed 
toward worthier objects. A thoroughly 
equable nature was his—with little ca- 
pacity for righteous indignation on the 
one side, and no small tendencies toward 
envy or peevishness on the other. There 
was not a wrinkle on his calm counte- 
nance, nor any power of angry flashing 
in his steadfast, wide-apart, gray eyes. 
But his tongue could cut deep on occa- 
sion. 

We were now well beyond the last 
civilized habitation in the Valley of the 
Mohawk, and we encamped that night 
above the bank of a little rivulet that 
crossed the highway some four miles to 
the east of Fort Stanwix. Tulp and the 
Dutchman, Barent Coppernol, whom 
Mr. Cross had brought along, partially 
unpacked the cart, and set to with their 
axes. Soon there had been constructed 
a shelter for us, half-canvas, half-logs, 
and brush, under a big beech-tree which 
stood half-way up the western incline 
from the brook, and canopied with its 
low boughs a smooth surface of clear 
ground. We had supper here, and then 
four huge night-fires were built as an 
outer wall of defence, and Barent went 
to sleep, while young Tulp, crouching 
and crooning by the blaze, began his 
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portion of the dreary watch to keep up 
the fires. 

We lay awake for a long time on our 
bed of hemlock twigs and brake, well 
wrapped up, our heads close to the 
beech-trunk, our knees raised to keep 
the fierce heat of the flames from our 
faces. From time to time we heard the 
barking of the wolves, now distant, now 
uncomfortably near. When the moon 
came up, much later, the woods seemed 
alive with strange vocal noises and om- 
inous rustlings in the leaves and brakes. 
It was my London companion’s first 
night in the open wilderness, but while 
he was very acute to note new sounds 
and inquire their origin, he seemed to 
be in no degree nervous. 

We talked of many things, more par- 
ticularly, I remember, of what Herkimer 
had said at breakfast. And it is a very 
remarkable thing that as we talked thus 
of the German merchant-farmer and his 
politics, we were lying on the very spot 
where, five years later, I was to behold 
him sitting, wounded but imperturbable, 
smoking his pipe and giving orders of 
battle, under the most hellish rain of 
bullets from which man ever shrank 
affrighted. And the tranquil moon 
above us was to look down again upon 
this little vale, and turn livid to see its 
marsh and swale choked with fresh 
corpses, and its brook rippling red with 
blood! And the very wolves we heard 
snapping and baying in the thicket 
were to raise a ghastly halloo, here 
among these same echoes, as they feast- 
ed on the flesh of my friends and com- 
rades ! 

We did not guess this fearsome 
future, but instead lay peacefully, con- 
tentedly under the leaves, with the 
balmy softness of the firs in the air we 
breathed, and the flaming firelight in 
our eyes. Perhaps lank, uncouth Ba- 
rent Coppernol may have dreamed of it, 
as he snored by the outer heap of blaz- 
ing logs. If so, did he, as in prophecy, 
see his own form, with cleft skull, 
stretched on the hill-side ? 

“T spoke about Philip’s having some 
of his father’s adopted Irish traits,” said 
Mr. Cross, after a longer interval of 
silence than usual. “One of them is 
the desire to have subordinates, de- 
pendents, about him. There is no Irish- 
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man so poor or lowly that he will not, if 
possible, encourage some still poorer, 
lowlier Irishman to hang to his skirts. 
It is a reflection of their old Gaelic 
tribal system, I suppose, which, be- 
tween its chiefs above and its clansmen 
below, left no place for a free yeomanry. 
I note this same thing in the Valley, 
with the Johnsons and the Butlers. So 
far as Sir William is concerned, the 
quality I speak of has been of service to 
the Colony, for he has used his fond- 
ness and faculty for attracting retainers 
and domineering over subordinates to 
public advantage. But then he is an 
exceptional and noteworthy man—one 
among ten thousand. But his son, Sir 
John, and his son-in-law, Guy Johnson, 
and the Butlers, father and son; and 
now to them added our masterful young 
Master Philip—these own no such steady- 
ing balance-wheel of common-sense. 
They have no restraining notion of 
public interest. Their sole idea is to 
play the aristocrat, to surround them- 
selves with menials, to make their neigh- 
bors concede to them submission and 
reverence. It was of them that Herki- 
mer spoke, plainly enough, though he 
gave no names. Mark my words! they 
will come to grief with that man, if the 
question be ever put to the test.” 

I had not seen enough of Englishmen 
to understand very clearly the differ- 
ences between them and the Irish, and I 
said so. The conversation drifted upon 
race questions and distinctions, as they 
were presented by the curiously mixed 
population of New York province. 

My companion was of the impression 
that the distinctly British settlements, 
like those of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
were far more powerful and promising 
than my own polyglot province. No 
doubt from his point of view this notion 
was natural, but it nettled me. To this 
day I cannot read or listen to the in- 
flated accounts this New England and 
this Southern State combine to give of 
their own greatness, of their wonderful 
patriotism and intelligence, and of the 
tremendous part they played in the 
Revolution, without smashing my pipe 
in wrath. Yet I am old enough now to 
see that all this is largely the fault of 
the New Yorkers themselves. We have 
given our time and attention to the 


making of money, and have left it to 
them to make the histories. If they 
write themselves down large, and us 
small, it is only what might have been 
expected. But at the time of which I 
am telling I was very young, and full 
of confidence in not only the existing 
superiority but the future supremacy of 
my race. I could not foresee how we 
were to be snowed under by the Yankees 
in our own State, and, what is worse, 
accept our subjugation without a protest 
—so that to-day the New York school- 
boy supposes Fisher Ames, or any other 
of a dozen Boston talkers, to have been 
a greater man than Philip Schuyler! 

I remember that I greatly vaunted 
the good qualities of the Dutch that 
night. I pointed out how they alone 
had learned the idea of religious tolera- 
tion toward others in the cruel school 
of European persecution; how their 
faith in liberty and in popular institu- 
tions, nobly exemplified at home in the 
marvellous struggle with Spain, had 
planted roots of civil and religious free- 
dom in the New World which he could 
find neither to the east nor to the south 
of us ; and how even the early Plymouth 
Puritans had imbibed all they knew of 
clemency and liberty during their stay 
in Holland. 

I fear that Mr. Cross inwardly smiled 
more or less at my enthusiasm and ex- 
travagance, but his comments were all 
serious and kindly. He conceded the 
justice of much that I said, particularly 
as to the admirable resolution, tenacity, 
and breadth of character the Dutch had 
displayed always in Europe. But then 
he went on to declare that the Dutch 
could not hope to hold their own in 
strange lands against the extraordinary 
conquering and colonizing power of the 
more numerous English who by sheer 
force of will and energy were destined 
in the end to dominate everything they 
touched. Note how Clive and the Eng- 
lish had gradually undermined or over- 
thrown French, Portuguese, and Dutch 
alike in the Indies, he said; the same 
thing has happened here, either by 
bloodshed or barter. No nation could 
resist the English in war; no people 
could maintain themselves in trade or 
the peaceful arts against the English. 

“ But you yourself predicted, not an 
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hour ago, that the young gentry down 
the Valley would come to grief, in their 
effort to lord it over the Dutch and 
Palatines.” 

“Oh, that indeed,” my friend re- 
plied. ‘“ They are silly sprouts, grown 
up weak and spindling under the shadow 
of Sir William ; when he is cut down the 
sun will shrivel them, no doubt. But 
the hardier, healthier plants which finally 
take their place will be of English stock 
—not Dutch or German.” 


I hope devoutly that this lengthened 
digression into politics has not proved 
wearisome. I have touched upon but 
one of a hundred like conversations 
which we two had together on our slow 
journey—and this because I wanted to 
set forth the manner of things we dis- 
cussed, and the views we severally had. 
Events proved that we both were par- 
tially right. The United States of the 
Netherlands was the real parent of the 
United States of America, and the Con- 
stitution which the Dutch made for the 
infant State of New York served as the 
model in breadth and in freedom for 
our present noble Federal Constitution. 
In that much my faith was justified. 
But it is also true that my State is no 
longer Dutch but English, and that the 
language of my mother has died out 
from among us. 

Before noon next day we reached 
Fort Stanwix, the forest-girdled block- 
house commanding the Great Carrying 
Place. Here we waited one day for the 
boats to come up, and half of another 
to get them through the sluices into 
Wood Creek. Then, as the horses and 
carts returned, we embarked and set 
our faces toward the Lakes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TO THE FAR LAKE COUNTRY AND HOME AGAIN. 


WE had left what it pleases us to call 
civilization behind. Until our return 
we were scarcely again to see the black- 
ened fields of stumps surrounding clear- 
ings, or potash kettles, or girdled trees 
or chimneys. 

Not that our course lay wholly through 
unbroken solitude ; but the men we for 
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the most part encountered were of the 
strange sort who had pushed westward 
farther and farther to be alone—to get 
away from their fellows. The axe to 
them did not signify the pearlash of 
commerce, but firewood and honey and 
coon-skins for their own personal wants. 
They traded a little, in a careless, des- 
ultory fashion, with the proceeds of 
their traps and rifles. But their desires 
were few—a pan and kettle, a case of 
needles and cord, some rum or brandy 
from cider or wild grapes, tobacco, lead 
and powder—chiefly the last three. They 
fed themselves—adding to their own fish 
and game only a little pounded maize 
which they got mostly from the Indians, 
and cooked in mush or on a baking 
stone. In the infrequent cases where 
there were women with them we some- 
times saw candles, either dips or of the 
wax of myrtle-berries, but more often 
the pine-knot was used. Occasionally 
they had log-houses, with even here and 
there a second story above the puncheon- 
floor, reached by a ladder ; but in the 
main their habitations were half-faced 
camps, secured in front at night by fires. 
They were rough, coarse, hardened, 
drunken men as a rule, generally dis- 
agreeable and taciturn ; insolent, lazy, 
and miserable from my point of view ; 
but, I judge, both industrious and con- 
tented from their own. 

We should have had little favor or 
countenance from these fellows, I doubt 
not, but for Enoch Wade. He seemed 
to know all the saturnine, shaggy, loung- 
ing outcasts whom we met in unexpected 
places ; if he did not, they knew him at 
a glance for one of their own kidney, 
which came to the same thing. It was 
on his account that we were tolerated, 
nay, even advised and helped and enter- 
tained. 

Enoch had been a prodigious traveller 
—or else was a still more prodigious 
liar—I never quite decided which. He 
told them, when we chanced to sit 
around their fires of an evening, most 
remarkable stories of field and forest— 
of caribou and seals killed in the North ; 
of vast herds of bison on far western 
prairies ; of ice-bound winters spent in 
the Hudson Bay Company’s preserves 
beyond the Lakes ; of houses built of 
oyster-shells and cement on the Caro- 
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lina coast. They listened gravely, smok- 
ing their cob-and-reed pipes, and eying 
him attentively. They liked him, and 
they did not seem to dislike Coppernol 
and our other white servants. But they 
showed no friendliness toward my poor 
Tulp, and exhibited only scant, frigid 
courtesy to Mr. Cross and me. 

The fact that my companion was a 
power in the East India Company, and 
a director in the new Northwestern Fur 
Company, did not interest them, at least 
favorably. It was indeed not until after 
we had got beyond the Sandusky that 
Enoch often volunteered this informa- 
tion, for the trappers of the East had 
little love for companies, or organized 
commerce and property of any sort. 

I like better to recall the purely phys- 
ical side of our journey. Now our lit- 
tle flotilla would move for hours on broad, 
placid, still waters, flanked on each side 
by expanses of sedge and flags—in which 
great broods of water-fowl lived—and 
beyond, by majestic avenues formed of 
pines, towering mast-like sheer sixty 
feet before they burst into intertwining 
branches. Again we would pass through 
darkened, narrow channels, where ad- 
verse waters sped swiftly, and where we 
battled not only with deep currents but 
had often to chop our way through bar- 
riers of green tree-trunks, hickory, ash, 
and birch, which the soft soil on the 
banks had been unable to longer hold 
erect. Now we flew merrily along under 
sail or energetic oars; now we toiled 
laboriously against strong tides, by 
poles or by difficult towing. 

But it was all healthful, heartening 
work, and we enjoyed it to the full. 
Toward sundown we would begin to 
look for a brook upon which to pitch our 
camp. When one was found which did 
not run black, showing its origin in a 
tamarack swamp, a landing was made 
with all the five boats. These secured, 
axes were out with, and a shelter soon 
constructed, while others heaped the fire, 
prepared the food and utensils, and 
cooked the welcome meal. How good 
everything tasted ! how big and bright 
the stars looked! how sweet was the 
odor of the balsam in the air, later, as 
we lay on our blankets, looking skyward, 
and talked! Or, if the night was wild 


and wet, how cheerily the great fires 


roared in the draught, and how snugly 
we lay in our shelter, blinking at the 
fierce blaze ! 

When in early July we drew near the 
country of the Outagamis, having left 
the Detroit settlement behind us, not to 
speak of Oswego and Niagara, which 
seemed as far off now as the moon, an 
element of personal danger was added 
to our experiences. Both white hunters 
and Indians were warmly affected to- 
ward the French interest, and often 
enough we found reason to fear that 
we would be made to feel this, though 
luckily it never came to anything seri- 
ous. It was a novel experience to me 
to be disliked on account of the Eng- 
lish, whom I had myself never regarded 
with friendship. I was able, fortunately, 
being thus between the two rival raccs, 
as it were, to measure them each against 
the other. 

I had no prejudice in favor of either, 
God knows. My earliest recollections 
were of the savage cruelty with which 
the French had devastated, butchered, 
and burned among the hapless settle- 
ments at the head of the Mohawk Val- 
ley. My maturer feelings were all 
colored with the strong repulsion we 
Dutch felt for the English rule, which so 
scornfully misgoverned and plundered 
our province, granting away our lands 
to court favorites and pimps, shipping to 
us the worst and most degraded of old- 
world criminals, quartering upon us 
soldiers whose rude vices made them 
even more obnoxious than the convicts, 
and destroying our commerce by selfish 
and senseless laws. 

From the Straits west I saw the 
Frenchman for the first time, and read 
the reasons for his failure to stand 
against the English. Even while we 
suspected grounds for fearing his hos- 
tility, we found him a more courteous 
and affable man than the Englishman or 
Yankee. To be pleasant with us seemed 
a genuine concern—though it may really 
have been otherwise. The sndians 
about him, too, were a far more satisfac- 
tory lot than I had known in the Valley. 
Although many of our Mohawks could 
read and some few write, and although 
the pains and devotion of my friend 
Samuel Kirkland had done much for 
the Oneidas, still these French-spoken, 
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Jesuit-taught Indians seemed a much 
better and soberer class than my neigh- 
bors of the Iroquois. They drank little 
or no rum—save as English traders fur- 
tively plied them with it, for the French 
laws were against its sale. They lived 
most amicably with the French, too, 
neither hating nor fearing them—and this 
was in agreeable contrast to the weari- 
some bickering eternally going on in 
New York between the Indians, striving 
to keep their land, and the English and 
Dutch forever planning to trick them 
out of it. So much for the good side. 

The medal had a reverse. The 
Frenchman contrived to get on with 
the Indian by deferring to him, culti- 
vating his better and more generous 
side, and treating him as an equal. This 
had the effect of improving and soften- 
ing the savage, but it inevitably tended 
to weaken and lower the Frenchman— 
at least, judged by the standard of fitness 
to maintain himself in a war of races. 
No doubt the French and Indians lived 
together much more quietly and civilly 
than did the English and Indians. But 
when these two systems came to be 
tested by results, it was shown that the 
Frenchman’s policy and kindliness had 
only enervated and emasculated him, 
while the Englishman’s rough domi- 
neering and rule of force had hardened 
his muscles and fired his resolution. 
To be sure, measured by the received 
laws of humanity, the Frenchman was 
right and the other wrong. But is it 
so certain, after all, that the right in- 
variably wins? 


It was well along in September when, 
standing on the eminence to the east of 
Fort Stanwix, I first looked again upon 
my beloved Mohawk. 

The trip had been a highly successful 
one. Enoch was bringing back four 
batcaux well packed under thin oilskin 
covers with rare peltries—including 
some choice black-beaver skins and sea- 
otter furs from the remote west, which 
would fetch extravagant prices. On the 
best estimate of his outward cargo of 
tea, spirits, powder, traps, calico, duffle, 
and silver ear-bobs, breast-buckles, and 
crosses, he had multiplied its value 
twenty-fold. 

Of course, this was of secondary im- 
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portance. The true object of the jour- 
ney had been to enable Mr. Jonathan 
Cross to see for himself the prospects of 
the new Northwestern Company—to 
look over the territory embraced in its 
grants, estimate its probable trade, mark 
points for the establishment of its forts 
and posts, and secure the information 
necessary to guard the company from 
the frauds or failings of agents. He 
professed himself vastly gratified at the 
results, physical as well as financial, of 
his experience—and that was the great 
thine. 

Or no!—perhaps for the purposes of 
this story there was something more im- 
portant still. It is even now very pleas- 
ant to me to recall that he liked me well 
enough, after this long, enforced inti- 
macy, to proffer me the responsible and 
exacting post of the company’s agent 
at Albany. 

To say that the offer made me proud 
and glad would be to feebly understate 
my emotions. I could not be expected 
to decide all at once. Independent of 
the necessity of submitting the proposi- 
tion to Mr. Stewart, there was a very 
deep distaste within me for fur-trading 
at Albany—of the meanness and fraud- 
ulency of which I had heard from boy- 
hood. A good many hard stories are 
told of the Albanians which, aside from 
all possible bias of race, I take the liberty 
of doubting. I do not, for instance, be- 
lieve all the Yankee tales that the Al- 
bany Dutchmen bought from the Ind- 
ians the silver plate which the latter 
seized in New England on the occasions 
of the French and Indian incursions— 
if for no other reason than the absence 
of proof that they ever had any plate in 
New England. But that the Indians 
used to be most shamefully drugged 
and cheated out of their eye-teeth in 
Albany, I fear there can be no reason- 
able doubt. An evil repute attached to 
the trade there, and I shrank from em- 
barking in it, even under such splendid 
auspices. All the same, the offer grati- 
fied me greatly. 

To be in the woods with a man, day 
in and day out, is to know him through 
and through. If I had borne this closest 
of all conceivable forms of scrutiny, in 
the factor’s estimation, there must be 
something good in me. 
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So there was pride as well as joy in 
this first glance I cast upon the soft- 
flowing, shadowed water, upon the 
spreading, stately willows, upon the far- 
off furrow in the hazy lines of foliage— 
which spoke to me of home. Here at 
last was my dear Valley, always to me 
the loveliest on earth, but now trans- 
figured in my eyes, and radiant beyond 
all dreams of beauty—because in it was 
my home, and in that home was the 
sweet maid I loved. 

Yes! I was returned a man, with the 
pride, and the self-reliance, and the 
heart of aman. As I thought upon my- 
self, it was to recognize that the swad- 
dlings of youth had fallen from me. I 
had never been conscious of their pres- 
sure ; I had not rebelled against them, 
nor torn them asunder. Yet somehow 
they were gone, and my breast swelled 
with a longer, deeper breath for their 
absence. I had almost wept with excess 
of boyish feeling when I left the Valley 
—my fond old mother and protector. 
I gazed upon it now with an altogether 
variant emotion—as of one coming to 
take possession. Ah, the calm elation 
of that one moment, there alone on the 
knoll, with the sinking September sun 
behind me, and in front but the trifle of 
sixty miles of river route—when I re- 
alized that I was a man ! 

Perhaps it was at this moment that I 
first knew I loved Daisy ; perhaps it had 
been the truly dominant thought in my 
mind for months, gathering vigor and 
form from every tender, longing memory 
of The Cedars. I cannot decide—nor is 
it needful that Ishould. At least now 
my head was full of the triumphant 
thoughts that I returned successful and 
in high favor with my companion ; that 
I had a flattering career opened for 
me; that the people at home would be 
pleased with me—and that I should 
marry Daisy ! 

These remaining twenty leagues grew 
really very tedious before they were 
done with. We went down with the 
boats this time. I fear that Mr. Cross 
found me but poor company, these last 
three days, for I sat mute in the bow 
most of the time, twisted around to look 
forward down the winding course—as if 
this would bring The Cedars nearer. I 
had not the heart to talk. ‘Now she is 


winding the yarn for my Aunt,” I would 
think ; “now she is scattering oats for 
the pigeons, or filling Mr. Stewart's 
pipe, or running the candles into the 
moulds. Dear girl, does she wonder 
when I am coming? If she could know 
that I was here—here on the river speed- 
ing to her—what would she think ?” 

And I pictured to myself the pretty 
glance of surprise, mantling into a flush 
of joyous welcome, which would greet 
me on her face, as she ran gladly to my 
arms. Good old Mr. Stewart, my more 
than father, would stare at me, then 
smile with pleasure, and take both my 
hands in his, with warm, honest words 
straight from his great heart. What 
an evening it would be when, seated 
snugly around the huge blaze—Mr. 
Stewart in his arm-chair to the right, 
Daisy nestling on the stool at his knee 
and looking up into my face, and Dame 
Kronk knitting in the chimney-shadow 
to the left—I should tell of my advent- 
ures! How goodly a recital I could 
make of them, though they had been 
even tamer than they were, with such 
an audience! And how happy, how 
gratified they would be when I came 
to the climax, artfully postponed, of Mr. 
Cross’s offer to me of the Albany agency ! 

And then how natural, how easy, 
while these dear people were still smil- 
ing with pride and satisfaction at my 
good fortune, to say calmly—yes, calmly 
in tone, though my heart should be beat- 
ing its way through my breast : 

“ Even more, sir, I prize the hope that 
Daisy will share it with me—as my 
wife !” 

What with the delay at Caughnawaga, 
where Mr. Cross debarked, and Major 
Fonda would have us eat and drink 


while he told us the news, and Tulp’s 


crazy rowing later, through excitement 
at nearing home, it was twilight before 
the boat was run up into our little cove, 
and I set my foot on land. “The 
Cedars” stood before us as yet lightless 
against the northern sky. The gate 
was open. The sweet voice of a negro 
singing arose from the cabins on the 
dusky hill-side. Tears came to my eyes 
as I turned to Tulp, who was gathering 
up the things in the boat, and said : 

“Do you see, boy? We're home— 
home at last!” 
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IN THE 
CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW I SEEM TO FEEL A WANTING NOTE. IN 
THE CHORUS OF WELCOME, 


I coutp hear the noisy clamor among 
the negroes over the advent of Tulp, 
whom I had sent off, desiring to be alone, 
while I still stood irresolute on the 
porch. My hand was on the familiar, 
well-worn latch, yet I almost hesitated 
to enter, so excited was I with eager 
anticipations of welcome. 

The spacious hall—our sitting-room 
—was deserted. A fire was blazing on 
the hearth, and plates were laid on the 
oak table as in preparation for a meal, 
but there was no one to speak to me. 
I lighted a candle, and opened the door 
to the kitchen ; here too there was a fire, 
but my Aunt was not visible. Mr. Stew- 
art’s room to the right of the hall, and 
mine to the left, were alike unoccupied. 
I threw aside my hat and watch-coat 
here, and then with the light went up- 
stairs, whistling as was my wont to warn 
Daisy of my coming. There was no 
sound or sign of movement. The door 
of her outer room stood open, and I en- 
tered and looked about. 

The furniture and appointments had 
been changed in position somewhat, so 
that the chamber seemed strange to me. 
There were numerous novel objects scat- 
tered through the rooms as well. A 
Spanish guitar which I had never seen 
before stood beside the old piano. 
There were several elegantly bound 
books, new to me, on the table ; on the 
mantel-shelf were three miniatures, del- 
icately painted, depicting a florid officer 
in scarlet, a handsome, proud-looking 
lady with towering powdered coiffure, 
and a fair-haired, proud-looking youth. 
This last I knew in an instant to be the 
likeness of Master Philip Cross, though 
it seemingly portrayed him at an age 
half-way between the two times I had 
seen him as boy and man. His resem- 
blance to the lady, and then my own re- 
curring recollection of the officer’s feat- 
ures, helped me to place them as his 
parents. 

I called out “ Daisy!” My voice had 
a faltering, mournful sound, and there 
was no answer. 

I came down the stairs again, bur- 
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dened with a sudden sense of mental 
discomfort. Already the visions I had 
had of an enthusiastic welcome were but 
vague outlines of dreams. There had 
sprung up in my mind instead a sudden, 
novel doubt of my position in this house 
—a cruel idea that perhaps the affection 
which had so swelled and buoyed my 
heart was not reciprocated. I put this 
notion away as foolish and baseless, but. 
all the same the silent hall-room down- 
stairs seemed now larger and colder, and 
the flames curled and writhed toward 
the flue with a chill, metallic aspect, in- 
stead of the bright, honest glow of 
greeting. 

While I stood before the fireplace, 
still holding the candle in my hand, my 
Aunt entered the room from the kitchen 
door. At sight of me the good soul 
gave a guttural exclamation, dropped 
flat an apronful of chips she was bring- 
ing in, and stared at me open-mouthed. 
When she was at last persuaded that I 
was in proper person and not the spirit, 
she submitted to be kissed by me—it 
was not a fervent proceeding, I am 
bound to add—but it was evident the 
shock had sent her wits wool-gathering. 
Her hands were a bright brown from the 
butternut dye, and the pungent, acrid 
odor she brought in with her garments 
made unnecessary her halting explana- 
tion that she had been out in the smoke- 
house. 

“Philip sent down two haunches yes- 
terday by Marinus Folts,” she said, apol- 
ogetically, “and this muggy weather, I 
was afraid they wouldn’t keep.” 

“This is the Dutch conception of a 
welcome after five months !” I could not 
help thinking to myself, uncharitably 
forgetting for the moment my aunt’s in- 
firmities. Aloud I said : 

“How are they all—Mr. Stewart and 
Daisy? And where are they? And how 
have the farms been doing ?” 

“ Well,’ answered Dame Kronk, upon 
reflection, “I maintain that the wool is 
the worst we ever clipped. Was the 
shearing after you went? Yes, of course 
it was. Well, how I'm going to get out 
enough fine for the stockings alone, is 
more than I can see. It’s downright 
poor.” 

“But Mr. Stewart and Daisy—are 
they well? Where are they ?” 
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“ But the niggers have gathered five 
times as much ginseng as they ever did 
before. The pigs are fattening fit to eat 
alive. Eli’s been drunk some, but his 
girls are really a good deal of help. 
There are going to be more elder-berries 
this fall than you can shake a stick at ; 
they're just breaking the branches. 
And the 3 

“Oh, Aunt!” I broke in. “Do tell 
me. Are Daisy and Mr. Stewart well?” 

“Why, of course they are,” she an- 
swered. ‘That is, they were when they 
left here a week come Thursday. And 
Marinus Folts didn’t say anything to 
the contrary yesterday. Why shouldn't 
they be well? They don’t do anything 
but gad about, these days. Daisy hasn’t 
done a stitch of work all summer but 
knit a couple of comforters—and the 
time she’s been about it! When I was 
her age I could have knit the whole side 
of a house in less time. One of them is 
for you.” 

Dear girl, I had wronged her, then. 
She had been thinking of me—working 
forme. My heart felt lighter. 

“ But where are they ?” I repeated. 

“Oh, where are they? Up at Sir 
William’s new summer-house that he’s 
just built. I don’t know just where it 
is, but it’s fourteen miles from the Hall, 
up somewhere on the Sacondaga Vlaie, 
where two creeks join. He’s made a 
corduroy road out to it, and he’s painted 
it white and green, and he’s been having 
a sort of fandango out there—a house- 
warming, I take it. Marinus Folts says 
he never saw so much drinking in his 
born days. He’d had his full share, 
himself, I should judge. They’re com- 
ing back to-night.” 

Isat down at this, and stared into the 
fire. It was not just the home-coming 
which I had looked forward to, but it 
would be all right when they returned. 
Ah, but would it? Yes, I forced myself 
to believe so—and began to find com- 
fort of mind again. ; 

My Aunt picked up the chips and 
dumped them into the wood-box. Then 
she came over and stood for a long time 
looking at me. Once she said: “I’m 
going to get supper for them when they 
get back. Can you wait till then, or 
shall I cook you something now?” 
Upon my thanking her and saying I 
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would wait, she relapsed into silence, 
but still keeping her eyeson me. I was 
growing nervous under this phlegmatic 
inspection, and idly investing it with 
some occult and sinister significance, 
when she broke out with : 

“ Oh, I know what it was I wanted to 
ask you! Is it really true that the trap- 
pers and men in the woods out there eat 
the hind-quarters of frogs and toads ?” 

This was the sum of my‘relative’s in- 
terest in my voyage. When I had an- 
swered her, she gathered up my luggage 
and bundles and took them off to the 
kitchen, there to be overhauled, washed, 
and mended. 

I got into my slippers and a loose 
coat, lighted a pipe, and settled myself 
in front of the fire to wait. Tulp came 
over, grinning with delight at being 
among his own once more, to see if I 
wanted anything. I sent him off, rather 
irritably I fear ; but I couldn’t bear the 
contrast which his jocose bearing en- 
forced on my moody mind, between my 
reception and his. This slave of mine 
had kin and friends who rushed to fall 
upon his neck, and made the night echoes 
ring again with their shouts of welcome. 
I could hear that old Eli had got down 
his fiddle, and between the faint squeak- 
ing strains I could distinguish choruses 
of happy guffaws and bursts of childlike 
merriment, Tulp’s return caused joy, 
while mine 

Then I grew vexed at my peevish in- 
justice in complaining because my dear 
ones, not being gifted with second-sight, 
had failed to exactly anticipate my com- 
ing—and in blaming my poor Aunt for 
behaving just as the dear old slow-witted 
creature had always behaved since she 
was stricken with small-pox, twenty 
years before. Yet this course of can- 
did self-reproach upon which I entered 
brought me small relief. Iwas unhappy 
—and whether it was my own fault or 
that of somebody else did not at all 
help the matter. And I had thought to 
be so exaltedly happy, on this of all 
the nights of my life ! 

At length I heard the sound of hoofs 
clattering down the road, and of voices 
lifted in laughing converse. Eli’s fiddle 
ceased its droning and, on going to the 
window, I saw lanterns scudding along 
to the gate from the slaves’ cabins like 
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fireflies in a gale. I opened the window 
softly, enough to hear. Not much was 
to be seen, for the night had set in dark, 
but there were evidently a number of 
horsemen outside the gate, and, judg- 
ing from the noise, all were talking to- 
gether. The bulk of the party, I under- 
stood at once, were going on down the 
river road, to make a night of it at Sir 
John’s bachelor quarters in old Fort 
Johnson, or at one of the houses of his 
two brothers-in-law. I was relieved to 
hear these roysterers severally decline 
the invitations to enter The Cedars for 
a time, and presently out of the gloom 
became distinguishable the forms of the 
two for whom I had been waiting. 
Both were muffled to the eyes, for the 
air had turned cold, but it seemed as if 
I should have recognized them in any 
disguise. 

I heard Tulp and Eli jointly shouting 
out the news of my arrival, for which 
premature disclosure I could have 
knocked their woolly heads together— 
but it seemed that the tidings had 
reached them before. In fact, they had 
met Mr. Cross and Enoch on the road 
down from Johnstown, as I learned 
afterward. 

All my doubts vanished in the warm 
effusion of their welcome to me—as sin- 
cere and honest as it was affectionate. 
I had pictured it to myself almost 
aright. Mr. Stewart did come to me 
with outstretched arms, and wring my 
hands, and pat my shoulder, and well- 
nigh weep for joy at seeing me returned, 
safe and hale. Daisy did not indeed 
throw herself into my arms, but she ran 
to me, and took my hands, and lifted 
her face to be kissed with a smile of 
pleasure in which there was no reserva- 
tion. 

And it was a merry supper-table 
around which we sat, too, half an hour 
later, and gossiped gayly, while the 
wind rose outside, and the sparks flew 
the swifter and higher for it. There 
was so much to tell on both sides ! 

Somehow, doubtless because of my 
slowness of tongue, my side did not 
seem very big compared with theirs. 
One day had been very much like an- 
other with me, and, besides, the scenes 
through which I had passed did not 
possess the novelty for these frontier 
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folk that they would have for people 
nowadays. 


But their budget of news was fairly 
prodigious alike in range and quantity. 
The cream of this, so to speak, had been 
taken off by hospitable Jelles Fonda at 
Caughnawaga, yet still a portentous 
substance remained. Some of my friends 
were dead ; others were married. George 
Klock was in fresh trouble through his 
evil tricks with the Indians. A young 
half-breed had come down from the 
Seneca nation and claimed John Abeel 
as his father. Daniel Claus had set up 
a pack of hounds, equal in breed to Sir 
William’s. It was really true that Sir 
John was to marry Miss Polly Watts, of 
New York—and soon too. Walter Butler 
had been crossed in love, and was very 
melancholy and moody, so much so that 
he had refused to join the house-warm- 
ing party at the new summer-house on 
Sacondaga Vlaie, which Sir William had 
christened Mount Joy Pleasure Hall— 
an ambitious enough name, surely, fora 
forest fishing-cottage. 

Naturally a great deal was told me 
concerning this festival, from which 
they had just returned. It seems that 
Lady Berenicia Cross and Daisy were 
the only ladies there. They were given 
one of the two sleeping-rooms, while 
Sir William and Mr. Stewart shared the 
other. The younger men had ridden 
over to Fish House each night, return- 
ing next day. Without its being said 
in so many words, I could see that the 
drinking and carousing there had dis- 
turbed and displeased Daisy. There 
had even, I fancied, been a dispute on 
this subject between her and our guard- 
ian, for he was at pains several times to 
insist upon telling me incidents which 
it was plain she desired left unmen- 
tioned, and to rather pointedly, yet 
good-humoredly, laugh at her as a little 
puritan, who did not realize that young 
gentlemen had their own particular 
ways, as proper and natural to them 
as were other habits and ways to young 
foxes or fishes. Her manner said 
clearly enough that she did not like 
these ways, but he pleasantly joked her 
down. 

I noted some slight changes in Mr. 
Stewart, which gave me a sense of un- 
easiness. He seemed paler than before, 
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and there were darker pits under his 
prominent, bright eyes. He had been 
visibly exhausted on entering the house, 
but revived his strength and spirits 
under the influence of the food and 
wine. But the spirits struck, somehow, 
a false note on my ear. They seemed 
not to come from a natural and whole- 
some fund, as of old, but to have a ring 
of artificiality in them. I could not 
help thinking, as I looked at him, of 
the aged French noblemen we read 
about, who, at an age and an hour 
which ought to have found them night- 
capped and asleep, nourishing their 
waning vitality, were dancing attend- 
ance in ladies’ boudoirs, painted, rouged, 
padded, and wigged, aping the youth 
they had parted with so long ago. Of 
course, the comparison was ridiculous, 
but still it suggested itself—and, once 
framed in my mind, clung there. 

It dawned upon me after a time that 
it was contact with that Lady Berenicia 
which had wrought this change in him, 
or, rather, had brought forth in his old 
age a development of his early associa- 
tions that, but for her, would to the end 
have lain hidden, unsuspected under the 
manly cover of his simple middle life. 

If there were alterations of a similar 
sort in Daisy, I could not see them this 
night. I had regard only for the beauty 
of the fire-glow on her fair cheek, for the 
sweet, maidenly light in her hazel eyes, 
for the soft smile which melted over her 
face when she looked upon me. If she 
was quieter and more reserved in her 
manner than of old, doubtless the same 
was true of me, for I did not notice it. 

I had learned at Fonda’s that young 
Philip Cross was cutting a great swath, 
socially, in the Valley, and that he was 
building a grand mansion, fully as large 
as Johnson Hall, nearly at the summit 
of the eminence which crowned his 


patent. Major Fonda was, indeed, con- 
tracting to furnish the bricks for what he 
called the “shimlies,” and the house was, 
by all accounts, to be a wonderful affair. 
I heard much more about it, in detail, 
this evening, chiefly from Mr. Stewart. 
Nay, Imight say entirely, for Daisy 
never once mentioned Philip’s name if 
it could be avoided. Mr. Stewart was 
evidently much captivated by the young 
man’s spirit and social qualities and de- 
meanor generally. 

“He is his father’s own boy, aye, and 
his mother’s too,” said the old man, 
with sparkling eyes. “Not much for 
books, perhaps, though no dullard. But 
he can break a wild colt, or turn a bot- 
tle inside out, or bore a pencilled hole 
with a pistol-bullet at thirty paces, or 
tell a story, or sing a song, or ride, 
dance, box, cross swords, with any gen- 
tleman in the Colony. You should have 
seen him stand John Frey, the miller, 
on his head at the races a fortnight ago ! 
I never saw it better done in the Tweed 
country.” 

“A highly accomplished gentleman, 
truly,” I said, with as little obvious 
satire as possible. 

** Ah, but he has mind as well as mus- 
cle,” put in Mr. Stewart. “He is a very 
Bolingbroke with the ladies. It carries 
me back to my days at the play, I swear, 
to hear him and Lady Berenicia clashing 
rapiers in badinage. You shall hear 
them, my boy, and judge! And there’s 
a sweet side to his tongue, too, or many 
a pretty, blushing cheek belies the little 
ear behind it.” 

The old gentleman chuckled amiably 
to himself as he spoke, and poured more 
Madeira into my glass and his. Daisy 
somewhat hurriedly rose, bade us “ good- 
night,” and left us to ourselves. 

Oh, if I had only spoken the word 
that night ! 


(To be continued.) 
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MRS. TOM’S SPREE. 


By H. C. Bunner. 


Ken, — HERE was 
a i at high carnival 
held in North- 
oak one breezy 
August day, 
some twenty 
odd years ago, 
© ina time when 
the weather 
seems to me, 

as I look back 
on it, much more genially bracing and 
inspiriting than the weather we have 
nowadays. Iam sure of one thing: we 
have no better days now than that day, 
none when the breeze blows more briskly, 
cool and soft, than it blew that day up 
and down the rolling hill-sides of North- 
oak, fluttering bright ribbons along every 
road and path. 

It had been a carnival summer for 
Northoak—though, to be sure, the rev- 
ellers had very little thought that they 
were bidding farewell to the delights of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
were much astounded when the peni- 
tential day arrived. Andon that August 
morning it was far enough off yet, and 
all they had to do was to be gay. 

Now Northoak had never been gay 
before. Contented, happy, and well-to- 
do it had always been ; but it reached 
its high-water mark of festivity each 
year with the regular annual lawn-party 
(called a féte champétre by those who 
were wise in such things), which each 
family among the landed gentry took its 








turn at giving. One year it was the 
Westfields, another year the Lydeckers, 
the next the Turners, and this year 
perhaps the Brinckerhoffs. But it was 
always pretty much the same lawn-par- 
ty ; and while it was sure to be correct, 
decorous, discreetly liberal in material 
gratifications, and possibly enjoyable, it 
could not fairly—it would not if it could 
—have been called gay. 

The gayety of that long-ago summer 
came to Northoak from outside, and was 
rather in Northoak than of it. And per- 
haps its character, as well as its relation 
to Northoak life, may be summed up in 
the statement that it was hotel gayety. 

For the curse of the summer-hotel 
had come upon Northoak, and Northoak 
had received it with dignified submis- 
sion, accepting it, perhaps, as a punish- 
ment for the sins of well-bred pride and 
polite self-complacency. 

The place had always been well 
satisfied with itself. The little village 
had been satisfied to be a little village, 
with a few small shops bidding lazily 
for the custom of the people on the 
“estates.” The estates, certainly, could 
look contentedly down from their up- 
lands and rejoice in their well-cultivated 
acres and in their substantial houses. 

Those houses—the older ones at least 
—were dwellings of an interesting and 
significant type, much in favor in north- 
ern New York. Their pattern is best 
described by saying that they had their 
front door at the back. The front must 
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surely have been the end with the great 
Doric portico, looking out on the lawn. 
Yet you entered at the other end, and 
found a broad hall, perhaps with two 
reception-rooms. If the reception-rooms 
were there, you went into one or the 
other before you were announced in the 
large drawing-room beyond the hall. 
And if you were there to sell rose-bushes, 
or to collect money for the heathen, or 
to take orders for wine, the host came to 
you in the room on the right. But if 
you were there to make a call, the hostess 
came and led you forth from the room 
on the left to the grander chamber that 
looked out upon the lawn. 

You may gather from this that North- 
oak had an aristocracy and something 
of a feudal system. It had both, and 
they were curiously well developed and 
firmly established for a downright rural 
community. This maintenance of an 
old-world social system in a democratic 
new-world was characteristic of the elder 
and larger towns of the State. It existed 
here because Northoak was originally 
a settlement of what are called retired 
business-men, who rented their New 
York houses and gardens, seventy-five or 
eighty years ago, and turned themselves 
into country gentlemen. Their grand- 
sons still collected rent for the same 
property, only that they leased factories 
and warehouses. And they spent thou- 
sands where their grandfathers had spent 
hundreds, to live just about as their 
grandfathers had lived. 

This state of affairs may seem most 
iniquitous to some, but I can testify 
that when I first went to Northoak, 
toward the end of my boyhood, North- 
oak great and Northoak small were well 
pleased with themselves and with each 
other ; and that the stranger soon be- 
came sincerely attached to both. 

I was but a summer boarder in the 
village ; but summer boarders were rare 
birds in those days, and if they were 
birds of any sort of social plumage they 
were courteously entreated and well fed 
by the hospitable folk of the estates. 
It was in Northoak that I wore my first 
dress-coat to my first grand dinner, and 
I remember just how proud and just 
how uncomfortable I was. I would have 


died for the aristocracy that night— 
died, conscious of my tails, but loyal. 
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But if the village had sinned, retri- 
bution had come upon it. For the 
third time I came to Northoak in June, 
and lo! the village did not know itself, 
and indeed was no more a village, but a 
nameless suburb of a summer hotel. 

Some sordid scout of the capitalists 
had found out what we of the elect few 
had found out long before—that North- 
oak was pretty and healthful. And so 
he desecrated Northoak in giving it 
over to the populace. Now the great 
hotel stood there, glaring in its paint of 
reddish-yellow and reddish-brown, and 
ten splendid elms had been done to 
death that it might rear its hideous 
mansard-roof above its three-storied 
veranda. Inside of it there were white 
kalsomined bedrooms, a great “ gen- 
eral office,” and a greater dining-room, 
with frescoed ceilings and gorgeous 
fittings of black walnut and gilt, in 
the taste of what has been aptly called 
“the Jim Fisk era.” Then there were 
“French bronze” chandeliers that were 
neither French nor bronze, puffed up- 
holstery of blue and yellow satin, car- 
pets where gigantic flowers spread lux- 
uriously over a white ground, walls 
covered with velvet paper—the hotel 
had every attraction that went to make 
up elegance and completeness in those 
happy days when we knew no better. 

The elegance had spread to the poor 
little village. The grocery was an em- 
porium ; the thread-and-needle shop 
was a bazar—with only two a’s. The 
honest old village inn was gone, with 
its innocent “Philadelphia and XXX 
Ales,” and in its place was a gaudily 
painted frame building, of which the 
first floor was a sample-room. Above 
the sample-room, reached by a side- 
stairway, was a mysterious apartment 
into which men entered at all hours of 
the night, and whence they emerged, as 
a rule, at about five or six in the morn- 
ing. The unceasing click of a rou- 
lette-ball, clearly audible on the street 
below, announced that a “ quiet little 
game” was going on in the “Club- 
house.” 

These things changed the face of the 
town, but the people brought a greater 
change. It was an early year in that 
series of years which linked the close of 
the war to the panic of 1873—a year, 
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like its fellows, of general extravagance 
and ostentation. Thousands of people 
were rich who had never expected to 
be. Shoddy had stood the good fairy 
to some of them; others had found 
wealth in government contracts, in 
stock speculation, in the spouting of 
petroleum wells. Now, when each of 
these suddenly acknowledged children 
of wealth had built his grand house, 
furnished and pictured it, so to speak, 
and had made his trip to Paris and seen 
something of the glory of the Third 
Napoleon and Baron Haussmann, he 
had made up his mind to live luxuri- 
ously, and had to face the problem of 
ways and means. Luxury there was to 
be had, but it was such luxury as min- 
istered to the quiet, conservative, and 
strictly private and esoteric pleasures of 
a limited and exclusive class. The 
newmade millionaire wanted something 
that showed for more in the shop-win- 
dow. He found plenty of people to aid 
him in his search. The summer hotel 
sprang into existence to relieve him of 
all trouble for three months in the year. 
The Parisian opéra bouffe and the Brit- 
ish burlesque came across the ocean to 
give a tone of sophisticated frivolity to 
the freshly formed society in which he 
found himself. He accustomed his pal- 
ate to the taste of champagne. It was 
not long before his highest ethical as- 
pirations were satisfied. 

And here he was, holding high car- 
nival in dazzled Northoak. He had 
brought his train with him. There were 
people from Keokuk and Peoria, people 
from Cynthiana, from Omaha, from San 
Francisco, from Petrolia, and from Des 
Moines. “Why, my dear,” said one 
scandalized old lady of Northoak, “I 
really never supposed there were such 
places, except on the map, you know.” 
There were gentlemen in velvet smoking- 
jackets, gentlemen in baggy knicker- 
bockers, gentlemen with long, blond 
whiskers, and gentlemen who affected 
smoking-caps. There were ladies in 
silks and ladies in satin, and a great 
many of them cultivated a supposed re- 
semblance to the Empress Eugénie, 
while still more were modelled upon the 
pattern of the “girl of the period.” It 
was what was known as a “ fast crowd,” 
and about the most of its members there 
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was nothing worse than the exuberant 
folly born of sudden luxury. They were 
gay birds of opulence, and they wanted 
to spread their wings and to curvet and 
caracole in the soft summer air. And 
if some birds of prey'slipped in among 
them, who was to blame? The hotel- 
keepers of the day were not so wise in 
the matter of feathers as our experienced 
landlords of 1889. 


On this August day of which I speak, 
the hotellites had some merrymaking 
afoot which awakened interest even 
among the people of the estates. Be- 
tween the large contingent from the 
West and Southwest, and the minority 
from the Kastern and Middle States, there 
was a certain rivalry in all things, and 
each side had its leaders and champions. 
Two of these rivals (among the younger 
sets) were Jack Mowatt, of New York, 
and Clayton Adriance, of Kentucky. 
These young men danced equally well, 
they played about the same game of 
billiards, each was past-master at cro- 
quet, and each could 


‘¢ Urge toward the table’s centre, 
With unerring hand, the squail.” 


(Squails and croquet! O gilded youth, 
shall aureate adolescence of 1910 smile 
thus at your tennis ; at your exceeding 
skill with a little foolish round puzzle 
which has amused you: much of late? ) 
In these accomplishments there was 
nothing to choose between them ; but 
in the matter of horsemanship, it seemed, 
they were unwilling to divide honors. 
Other young men there were, also, who 
challenged their supremacy. To-day, 
therefore, a race, a wonderful race of 
twenty miles was to be run, in four-mile 
heats, on the track of the old county- 
fair grounds. It was an absurd contest ; 
cruel on the country horses which had 
to be hired to supply four out of the 
five relays for each rider, and it was no 
fair test of the horsemanship of the two 
youths. Adriance was beyond doubt 


the more skilful and graceful horseman ; 
but in a match like this he stood small 
chance against the superior wind and 
strength of his lithe, wiry, deep-chested 
antagonist, who had pulled in three col- 
lege races, and who outclassed him in 
size and weight. 
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However, it was an opportunity for 
fun, for excitement, for showing of 
pretty gowns, betting of gloves and 
champagne and bon-bons and cigars. 
The hotellites turned out, one and all. 
Their landaulets and barouches and 
pony phaetons whirled pretty girls 
along the dusty highways, and all the 
primary colors flashed in the sun. Even 
the hill people came. A horse-race 
aroused every true American among 
them. 

I trudged along the road, happy 
enough, yet longing for an invitation to 
ride beside the least of those pretty 
girls. I knew the hotel people, after a 
fashion ; I was kindly permitted to hang 
on the outer edge of their grandeur. 
Jack Mowatt, who was always good- 
hearted, now and then deigned to pat- 
ronize me—I was only three years his 
junior. I even had a love-affair, if I am 
not mistaken, with the youngest daugh- 
ter of a family of eight girls. She was 
waiting for her two elder sisters to marry, 
and she condescendingly practised upon 
me while she waited for her mother to 
bring her out. But none of my new 
friends bade me mount with them. It 
was the good old aristocracy that took 
pity upon me. Tom Turner’s dull, 
creaky voice hailed me: 

“Hi, young man! going to the race ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Jump in!” 

Mr. Tom Turner never wasted words 
—his vocabulary did not allow of ex- 
travagance. I climbed into his “ two- 
seater,” and sat behind, talking to Mrs. 
Tom, who shared the front seat with 
her husband. She had to look over her 
shoulder as we conversed, and she paid 
my budding manhood the tribute of a 
shy blush. She called me “Mr.,” too ; 
and I was proud and happy as I sat 
there talking to her and studying her 
as only a hobbledehoy can study a 
young woman. 

Every boy goes through this time of 
standing outside the world of grown 
women and studying them. A pretty 
face opens to him a very treasure-house 
of speculation, and even a plain girl is 
worth critical examination if. the faint- 
est nimbus of romance hang around her 
head—if it be possible to imagine her 
loved and loving. 


Mrs. Tom was undeniably plain. Her 
features were sharp, and somewhat 
large. Her hair and eyes were pale— 
no other word suggests their faded, 
neutral dulness of tint. Her teeth were 
white and regular, but sharply promi- 
nent. She was well-proportioned, yet 
her figure had the awkward lines of im- 
maturity. 

And yet there was nothing about her 
honest plainness to suggest that pitiless 
question : “ Why did he marry her?” 
Any man might have married Mrs. Tom, 
for any one of a dozen good reasons, 
without even endangering his reputa- 
tion for good taste. Mrs. Tom’s face 
was kind, and it had a simple, youthful 
wholesomeness about it that must have 
been almost a positive charm, so pleas- 
ant does it seem to my memory after 
all these years. And she certainly had 
one positive charm, less subtle, yet less 
easy to tell of in fitting words. Clean- 
liness is an attribute that we predicate 
of all decent and lovable folk, yet there 
are persons whose cleanliness is offen- 
sive, and there are others whose clean- 
liness is so near to godliness as to be 
altogether lovable. Mrs. Tom carried 
with her an atmosphere of material as 
well as moral purity that absolutely ra- 
diated a sweet domesticity. Her fresh, 
soft skin was not brilliant ; but it be- 
came her, it was characteristic ; it was 
pleasant to the eye—part of a harmo- 
nious whole. For Mrs. Tom’s soft gray 
and brown raiment helped to carry out 
the idea of her that you got from her 
face. On this day, remember, she wore 
a gray gown, with a lawn kerchief at 
her neck—not at all in the fashion of 
the day, but quite in the eternal fash- 
ion of good taste and fitness. 

We passed through the gates of the 
fair grounds and drove toa point on the 
back-stretch of the track, from which we 
could see the bright ribbon of blue that 
already hung between the judges’ little 
signal-tower and the Grand Stand op- 
posite. When I looked upon the Grand 
Stand I stifled another wish that the 
world of fashion might remember me. 
I had seen that bleak, roofless structure 
before, black with country-folk in their 
holiday attire; but oh, how changed 
was it to-day! A sea, a multicolored 
sea of parasols covered it, and the bright 
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silken domes bobbed up and down over 
pretty heads in a way that seemed mad- 
deningly vivacious and engaging to a 
half-grown boy whose lot was cast, for 
the hour, with eminent but uninterest- 
ing respectability. However, I was in for 
it where I was, and, having been early 
instructed in a long antiquated code of 
manners that forbade me to trample my 
elders under foot, I did my best to make 
myself agreeable to my hosts, and found 
some reward therein. It was something 
to know the names of all the riders, and 
to be able to display that proud knowl- 
edge. 

*‘ That's Jack Mowatt there, mounting 
the bay with a star—Adriance is the thin 
fellow with the chestnut. The little 
chap on the big gray horse is De Vere 
—I think he used to be on the stage. 
The man in the queer-looking buckskin 
—see! that yellowish one—is McAlpine 
—he plays billiards with his fingers. 
The other one—I think his name is 
Ferguson—he’s on his own horse ; he’s 
so rich he doesn’t know what to do with 
his money, and he’s got three horses 
here ; he only had to hire two. But he 
can’t ride much. It’s between Mowatt 
and Adriance.” 

“And which is your man?” inquired 
Mrs. Tom, smiling. 

“Mowatt, of course. New York 
against Kentucky.” 

«Then he’s mine,” said Mrs. Tom. 

As she spoke the bell rang, the horses 
started forward, made a bad start, and 
went back. Then came another bad 
start, and then they got off, on the 
worst start of all three, with Mowatt in 
the lead, and Adriance badly pocketed 
by De Vere and McAlpine. Jack pushed 
his horse and rode like a madman. He 
was a dozen lengths ahead when he 
passed us. 

* Ah!” growled Tom Turner, in dis- 
gust: ‘“ fool—he’ll never last!” 

Even to my eyes Jack was riding fool- 
ishly. He had a great, heavy-built colt, 
strong and willing, but the cheers, the 
yelling, and, above all, the brutal pace, 
frightened the poor beast, and on the 
third lap, when he led by nearly a mile, 
he began to go wild. 

“ Bolt, sure!” said Tom, as he saw 
the leader come into the back-stretch. 
And bolt he did, heading straight for 
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us—we stood close to the track, with no 
railtoseparate us. Turner stood nearest 
the course, I was next, with Mrs. Tom 
just behind me. She was nervously 
twisting her handkerchief in both hands 
—for she had taken her side already, 
and she was as well able to judge of the 
chances as any man on the ground. 

Then came as quick a bit of work as I 
ever saw. The big horse left the track, 
stumbled on the turf, and came down 
on his knees, Jack Mowatt going over 
his head. Turner had the animal by the 
bridle, and brought him to his feet in a 
second, quivering and panting, but un- 
hurt, save for a scratch or two. Jack, 
who had landed lightly, was up again as 
soon as his horse. In an instant his 
foot was in the stirrup and his hand on 
the crupper, and then he stopped. The 
blood from a sharp cut on his forehead 
was trickling into his eyes. He dashed 
it out with his left hand, and then, just 
as a look of despair came over his face, 
Mrs. Tom stepped up and tied her 
white handkerchief around his head, 
tight and firm. Her face was pale but 
her hands were steady, and the blinding 
flow was stopped before any one except 
Jack knew what she was doing. 

He knew. His eyes lighted up, he 
bent, caught one of her hands in his free 
hand, kissed it, and swung himself into 
the saddle. I saw Mrs. Tom’s white 
face flush a burning red, and then I 
turned to see Jack take the track again, 
just as the field thundered by us, Adri- 
ance far ahead, leading by a dozen 
lengths. 

I am not going to tell the story of 
that race. It was a cruel affair, as far as 
it went, for they ran only three heats. 
Mowatt won. He took his own horse 
for the next relay, and nearly ruined a 
splendid animal in four miles of mad 
riding. But he passed the field as if 
they stood still, and he rode Adriance 
down after a long and brutal struggle. 
At the end of the third heat, when he 
led the Kentucky boy by a quarter of a 
mile, and the poor youngster looked as 
though he were about to fall off his 
horse, the judges stopped the race. All 
the other riders had dropped off except 
the despised Ferguson, who was sticking 
to ita mile or so in the rear. Three 
horses had been spoiled for life, and the 
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“sporting blood” of the judges had 
had all it could endure. 

Adriance was badly shaken up. He 
was out of training and incapable of 
sustained exertion. He shook Mowatt’s 
hand and tried to smile as he said : 

“My only regret is that you weren't 
born in Kentucky.” 

The Grand Stand went wild, of course, 
and made the most of its two heroes, 
and even of Ferguson, who had shown 
an unexpected pluck. Jack Mowatt was 
the hero of the hour, and the women 
fairly flung themselves at his feet. If it 
had not been Jack’s lot in life to bask 
in women’s smiles, his head might have 
been turned. But Jack had flirted from 
his cradle up, and to have a hundred 
women worshipping him instead of one 
was an experience differing only in de- 
gree, and notin kind, from many which 
he had enjoyed in the brief course of his 
youth. 

He smiled on his admirers for a few 
minutes, and then made for the stable. 
Half-way there, as if a sudden thought 
had come to him, he turned and came 
up the course to our group on the back- 
stretch. Mrs. Tom flushed red once 
more as she saw him, and there was still 
a touch of color in her face when I 
proudly introduced the hero, and he be- 
gan to express his gratitude in Jack’s 
own demonstrative way. He said no 
more than he meant, perhaps ; but he 
said a great deal more than was neces- 
sary, and a great deal more, I have no 
doubt, than he thought he was saying. 
Mrs. Tom heard him for the most part 
in silence. When she said anything, it 
was with a fluttered, nervous brightness 
that was wholly unlike her natural man- 
ner. Yetit was amanner natural enough 
under the circumstances. Nine women 
out of ten would have talked in just that 
tone. There was nothing odd about the 
tone, except that it was Mrs. Tom who 
used it. 

Mowatt could not stay long; the cut 
on his head needed dressing, and the 
local doctor was already beckoning him 
toward the stables. But before he bade 
farewell to Mrs. Tom, I could not help 
hearing a characteristic speech which he 
made. Turner and I were tightening 
buckles on the harness, and Mowatt had 
his back to me as he said : 
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“Tl send your handkerchief back to- 
morrow, Mrs. Turner. I wish—I wish 
I might keep it, as a memento—of the 
race. But I suppose r 

I did not hear what Mrs. Tom said in 
reply. But as we drove home I learned 
that Tom had agreed to take her to the 
“hop” at the hotel that evening ; and 
all the way that I went with them Mrs. 
Tom looked back to talk to me in that 
same softly fluttered way, asking ques- 
tions and running on without waiting 
for answers. I noticed that the flush 
was still on her cheeks. 

“T’ve never been to a hop at the 
hotel,” she said. “I suppose it’s quite 
festive beside our dull doings here. I 
haven’t an idea what to wear. What do 
the ladies generally wear? Oh, but there ! 
what do you know about such things? 
You don’t notice ladies’ dresses, do you? 
Men never do. But it must be lovely 
to dance to that splendid band! Do 
you dance? If you do, you mustn't for- 
get your country friends—” and so on, 
while Tom drove stolidly along, and I 
watched this poor little gray pigeon 
preen her wings—watched her with all 
a boy’s cruel but observant interest. 

And here, as the conversation which I 
had overheard a few minutes before was 
the beginning ofa bad business, for which 
Jack Mowatt has been often blamed, let 
me say a word for that unlucky butter- 
fly. I knew him well in after years, and 
knew him for a perfectly harmless and 
highly ornamental insect. Flirting was 
as much a part of his daily existence as 
eating, drinking, or sleeping—if you can 
call that flirtation which was merely the 
exchange of the most obvious flattery 
and innocently exaggerated deference 
for that delightfully familiar sort of pet- 
ting which women are always ready to 
lavish on the man who is not to be taken 
seriously. And only two women that I 
have heard of ever took Jack seriously. 
One was Mrs. Tom—the other was the 
girl who finally married him. And it 
was characteristic of this graceful and 
voluble woman-worshipper that when 
his time came, and he was really in love, 
he lost his tongue and his wits, and had 
to be dragged through his courtship 
and up to the speaking-point like any 
country oaf. 

So I think I may fairly say that when 
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Jack kissed Mrs. Tom’s hand and begged 
her handkerchief, he did no more than he 
would have done had it been his own 
grandmother—and meant no more ill. 
It was Jack’s way of being decently and 
respectfully civil to a woman. 

It was late that night when I laid 
aside my books and hurried eagerly over 
to the hotel. The distant music had 
twisted up my trigonometry for three 
hours, and the figures of the lanciers and 
the quadrille had wellnigh driven an- 
other sort of figures out of my young 
head. However, young conscience was 
somehow satisfied when I entered the 
great dining-room, turned into a ball- 
room by the presence of two fiddlers 
and a double-bass and a clarinet, sup- 
porting the lean hotel “accompanist” in 
the piano-corner. Yet I had not been 
three minutes in that scene of revelry 
before I wished that I had not left my 
shabby, calf-covered books, my little 
white-cloth-topped table, my poor kero- 
sene lamp, whereon the moths and mos- 
quitoes stuck fast in the oil, looking like 
Christian martyrs after the festival of 
human torches. 

Tom Turner was the first person I met. 
He was leaving the ball-room, headed 
for the billiard-room. He only nodded 
when he saw me. 

“Where is Mrs. Turner?” I asked. 

‘In there,” he said, and went on his 
way. He was always taciturn, impas- 
sive, chary of his words ; but he spoke 
with such a sullen shortness that—boy- 
like—I fancied I had done something to 
offend him. 

I went “in there.” It was a little 
parlor or drawing-room, opening from 
the large hall. There sat Jack Mowatt, 
on a yellow and blue satin divan—a 
hideous round structure, such as you 
still may see in the abodes of the aris- 
tocracy—on our modern realistic stage. 
He was doing the wounded hero to per- 
fection, his manly beauty not wholly 
marred by a narrow strip of sticking- 
plaster running half-way across his fore- 
head. In front of him half-a-dozen 
women had drawn up their chairs to 
form a circle of worship. There were 
four young girls, not yet out of the age 
of gigglehood, a black-browed, aquiline- 
nosed, handsome bird of prey from San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Tom. 
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Mrs. Tom in a white silk dress, with 
a girlish pink sash, and with the pink- 
est of pink roses in her poor colorless 
hair ; Mrs. Tom talking loud and fast, 
and talking nonsense—that is what 
Mrs. Tom’s young friend heard and saw 
as he stood stupefied in the door-way of 
the room with the yellow and blue satin 
divan. 

“So like the knights and cavaliers of 
old!” this young man heard her say. 
“Didn’t you feel like a knight, Mr. 
Mowatt ?” 

“Didn't Mr. Mowatt act likea knight ?” 
queried the Bird of Prey, dryly, and the 
four girls giggled. 

“T should have been a poor knight 
without my rescuing lady,” said Jack, 
and the girls giggled again. Mrs. Tom 
heard them not. 

“Mr. Mowatt was the knightliest of 
knights,” she said, laughingshrilly. Her 
eyes shone ; there was a hot color in her 
high cheek-bones. 

I withdrew softly ; no one had noticed 
my presence. They were ail too intent 
on drawing out poor Mrs. Tom—all ex- 
cept Jack, who was frowning furtively at 
the beauty with the aquiline nose. 

I was chagrined and humiliated. The 
reckless jollity, the crude luxury of the 
hotel life had attracted me; but my 
friends were the good, quiet, gentlefolk 
on the hills, and to see one of them made 
the dupe and the butt of these half- 
breed savages wounded my juvenile loy- 
alty. I slipped out of the ball-room, 
and I thought that the whole pleasure 
of the evening was lost for me, when I 
stumbled across my own immature 
charmer, the youngest of the eight, 
sulking in a dark corner of the veran- 
da, where she could look in at the gay- 
ety which she might not share with her 
seven elders. 

She confided to me that she consid- 
ered her exclusion “real mean ”—she 
said ‘“reel”—and I sat down by her 
side and consoled her in the soft sum- 
mer night. By and by I forgot Mrs. 
Tom (and myself, wellnigh), and I re- 
ceived a painful shock when Maude Ad- 
die said : 

“They're dancing the Caledonian qua- 
drille! Who is that queer creature 
dancing all out of time?” 

I knew before I looked in the window. 
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It was Mrs. Tom, and Jack Mowatt was 
her partner. She was dancing furious- 
ly, awkwardly, and quite out of time. 
Some of the younger girls were imitat- 
ing her angular movements to her very 
face ; but she danced on, smiling, radi- 
ant, unconscious of everything but the 
strange elation that had taken posses- 
sion of her. By the end the dance had 
degenerated almost to a romp ; but Mrs. 
Tom smiled on, gayly, triumphantly. 
A minute later she passed us on Jack’s 
arm. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Turner,” I 
heard him say, “there’s no one I ever 
knew who could dance like you.” 

“Oh, you flatterer!” said the poor 
woman, looking up at him with blind 
gratitude in her face. 


The next morning Mrs. Tom, driving 
down to the village, as was her custom, 
stopped at the hotel to see the Bird of 
Prey, or some other of her new friends, 
and incidentally carried Jack off for a 
drive. The day after, Turner went fish- 
ing, and Mrs. Tom passed most of the 
day with the hotellites. The third day 
it was much the same ; on the fourth, I 
was invited to dinner at the Brincker- 
hofts, who were Turner’s first-cousins, 
and after dinner old Mrs. Brinckerhoff 
took me aside and asked me plumply if 
it was true that Tom’s wife was associ- 
ating so freely with “these people.” I 
tried to fib; but the occasion was not 
happy for mendacity. 

However, it mattered little. Mrs. 
Tom’s infatuation for her new society 
was beyond all concealing, and the nat- 
ure of it was clear enough. She was 
fighting for her woman’s birthright of 
admiration, romance, and worship. For 
the first time it had come into her head 
that she might be as these other wom- 
en—courted, petted, pelted with rose- 
leaf flatteries ; that she, too, might have 
her adorers; might drink the cham- 
pagne of this sparkling, glorious life. A 
week before she had been contented in 
her wholesome dulness, with the hus- 
band whom she had married as a mat- 
ter of course, who loved her (as she 
loved him) yet had never made love to 
her. She had been contented when the 
glass told her that her face was plain: 
the thought troubled her no more than 
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the thought that she could not read 
Greek. She could have honestly ad- 
mired a beautiful woman, just as she 
might have respected a Greek scholar. 
She had never longed for beauty: it 
went for little in her world—for less 
than fair birth or breeding, and both of 
these she had. It was natural enough 
that she should have been contented. 
Do you envy the splendid colonel whom 
you admire as he rides at the head of 
his regiment? Do you want his uni- 
form to go about your business in? 
Do you want his mettlesome great 
horse, that you couldn’t ride to save 
your life? Do you want even his glory, 
bought at the cost of wounds and cares 
and privations? Not for an instant. 
Envy of Aim will never keep you awake 
o’ nights. But join his regiment as the 
rawest of privates, and you will envy 
every rag of gold lace on that man’s 
body. So it was with Mrs.Tom. A 
man had kissed her hand, and she 
longed for beauty. 

Beauty itself she must have known 
was beyond her reach. But that she 
would be in the ranks of beauty, be one 
of the women who charm and are 
courted, breathe the delicious incense 
of men’s adoration—this had been re- 
vealed to her by proof indubitable. 
Had not the very paragon of women- 
worshippers kissed her hand? Was he 
not wearing her. handkerchief in his 
waistcoat? Cinderella had come to the 
court of the king ! 

It was a mad fancy of Mrs. Tom’s, but 
it was born, perhaps, of vague, half- 
formulated, half-repressed dreams that 
none of those about her knew of, and it 
was fostered by a most malicious com- 
bination of circumstances. Jack began 
his innocent blandishments in good 
faith ; then he passed, all unsuspicious, 
to a dangerous jest; then he found the 
jest broadening under the smiles of the 
spectators, and sought a way out of it 
by turning it into palpable burlesque 
—palpable, he found, to all save the 
woman whose head he had turned—a 
woman who had no sense of humor, and 
who had never heard of the possibility 
of raillery so cruel and unchivalrous. 
And then, foreseeing in himself a red- 
handed butcher of courtesy and delicacy, 
he lost his head and took to his heels. 
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He was much to be condemned—he was 
condemned—but this is to be said for 
him, that he began in good faith and 
went wrong before he knew it ; and that 
the management of a maniac, when that 
maniac is a woman insane on the sub- 
ject of her own charms, is a problem 
that might prove too much for many an 
older man of the world than this poor 
flibbertigibbet of twenty-one. 

His solution of the problem was sim- 
ple. On Friday he went to New York— 
on business, he said. He was to be back 
by Saturday evening. Calypso waited 
for him Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. 
On Tuesday she saw his trunks go out 
of the hotel marked for New York. A 
letter to one of his friends among the 
men conveyed the intelligence that he 
was called away by the illness of a rela- 
tive. 

It turned out to be no solution at all. 
He dealt his victim a cruel blow, but 
did not awaken her from her dream. In 
that one week Mrs. Tom had heard more 
about flirtations and jiltings and trans- 
fers of affection generally than she had 
heard in all her previous life. She had 
even met one ingenuous Southern maid 
who was habitually engaged to three 
gentlemen at once. She accepted this 
as her first defeat in a world which she 
had already learned was a world of se- 
cret but unceasing strife. She smoth- 
ered her humiliation, and determined 
to go on with the fight. 

She had no difficulty in carrying on 
her campaign. She was a rich joke for 
the hotel, in more senses than one. The 
harpy contingent had already discov- 
ered that she was well-to-do in her own 
right. They set their young men to 
“taking turns at Mrs. Tom,” and keep- 
ing her supplied with all the flattering 
attentions which she would accept. 
And, by the irony of fate, she found a 
genuine adorer. He was a sulky, lout- 
ish youth, who had been brought up on 
a farm until he came into the fortune 
of an oil-well uncle. This silent, dull 
youngster, half a dozen years her junior, 
fell honestly in love with her, and trailed 
about after her like an ill-conditioned 
poodle. 

A lively chase Mrs. Tom led him. 
The end of that second week found her 
in the fore-front of all the hotel gayety. 
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She slept at home; but her days and 
her eveniags were passed with her ho- 
tellites, who diverted themselves “with- 
out ceasing. That week a flash, fashion- 
able dress-maker and milliner came up 
from New York, and Mrs. Tom gave 
orders for dresses that made the eyes 
shine in the scheming heads of the birds 
of prey. The dresses were confected 
with great rapidity under their direc- 
tions, and such marvels of gorgeous bad 
taste were they that, even in that day of 
loud things, they scandalized the most 
advanced thought of the hotel. Mrs. 
Tom, clean out of her modest depth in 
color, fairly floundered in reds and 
greens and blues and yellows—and let 
me remind you that we had had no 
Morris in those days, no Burne-Jones 
to tell us of the sin of primary colors, or 
to teach us the holiness of sage-green 
and the sacredness of old gold and the 
terra-cotta family. Mrs. Tom made 
ample return for these aids to fashion- 
able elegance. She lent money to ladies 
expecting remittances, and showed un- 
wearying patience in awaiting the re- 
mittances ; she guaranteed their credit 
at the dress-maker’s; she gave them 
costly presents ; and she payed her scot 
on all the excursions and picnic parties, 
which festivities were not conducted on 
a modest scale. One of them won some 
fame at the time. Ferguson, the mill- 
ionaire contractor, took a driving-party 
of twenty to the Mountain House, a 
sporting resort some ten miles away, up 
in the hills, and when they sat down 
to supper (cooked by a New York chef, 
served by New York waiters) each lady 
found her napkin rolled up in a gold 
bracelet set with diamonds, by way of a 
napkin-ring—a dainty conceit of the 
millionaire’s. It was at this supper, I 
believe, that they induced Mrs. Tom to 
sing “ Dites-lui,” and found great sport 
therein. 

But what, you ask, were Mrs. Tom’s 
relatives doing all this while? They 
were doing just about what relatives 
and friends usually do under compara- 
ble circumstances, and to just about as 
much purpose. “If any of my people,” 
we have all said, at one time or another, 
“were to attempt to disgrace the fam- 
ily, J would do—” this, that, or the 
other. But when the time comes we 
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all of us find that we have very little in- 
fluence in the matter, and that a wilful 
whippersnapper of eighteen, even, can 
peg stones at the family escutcheon at 
his or her sweet will. How about your 
niece? Didn’t she run away and join 
the comic-opera company, as she said 
she would? How about my cousin ? 
Didn’t he marry her, as he said he 
would? You and I are connections by 
marriage, and we wouldn’t be if we 
could have helped it. 

And what was Tom Turner doing? 
For the first three weeks everybody 
asked that question. By the fourth week 
everybody knew that he was drinking 
hard. He found himself in a situation 
that was to him as incomprehensibly 
unreal as a nightmare. His orderly, 
narrow life afforded no precedent to 


guide him. He knew that everything 
was wrong. He knew not how to set 
it right. He remonstrated, he quar- 


relled with her; then he relapsed into 
sullen silence, went fishing day after 
day, and drank more than was good for 
him. 

I have no doubt that his meagre vo- 
cabulary put him at a disadvantage. He 
could tell his wife that she was “carry- 
ing on,” perhaps that she was “ making 
a fool of herself ;” but beyond this he 
probably found himself unable to char- 
acterize her conduct without saying that 
it was “not respectable.” And with men 
of Tom’s class this phrase had a spe- 
cific meaning which would have made 
its use impossible. Tom could not in- 
sult his wife with the thought. Indeed, 
through all the time of her folly, no one 
ever dreamed of thinking it anything 
worse than folly, pure and simple. 
Even the hotel harpies knew better than 
to misconstrue her silliness. The most 
cynical and reckless of the velveteen- 
coated adventurers would not have dared 
to enlighten Mrs. Tom’s ignorance ; for 
whatever black depths there might be in 
the world where she moved, they were 
carefully screened from her eyes, and to 
the end she believed that the “‘flirtations” 
of those about her were as innocent as 
her own. 

As to Tom, she told him he was prej- 
udiced, unkind, and selfish, She was 
doing no harm, she was spending her 
own money, she was having a good time. 
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If he did not like her friends, well and 
good. And so Tom went off to his fish 
and his bottle, and Mrs. Tom went on 
making herself the laughing-stock of the 
hotel and the horror of herfamily. The 
people on the hills wept over her, and 
the children at the hotel invented a 
pretty pastime which they called “ mak- 
ing believe be Mrs. Tom.” 


One morning in the first week of 
September I stood on the steps of the 
hotel gazing at Mr. Ferguson’s new span 
of horses, when I heard a rustle of 
silks by my side, a hand was laid lightly 
on my shoulder, and a _ high-pitched 
voice, which I knew in spite of its af- 
fected, drawling tone, said : 

“Why, de-ar boy! Ihaven’t seen you 
in an age!” 

It was Mrs. Tom, or what passed for 
Mrs. Tom in these days, though it was 
not easy to recognize her at a glance, in 
her glaring red and green shot silk, with 
rouge and powder making a hectic illu- 
mination on her high-boned cheeks, with 
her eyebrows blackened, her hair dyed 
a strange shiny yellow, and with dia- 
monds stuck and hung all over her—at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

“T must get Ferguson,” she said, “to 
let me take you out behind these grays. 
You shall handle the ribbons, and you 
shall smoke, too, if youlike. Why don’t 
you let us see something of you? We” 
(she dwelt on the pronoun as though 
it were sweet in her mouth) “ would like 
to have you. And if you want to havea 
good time, you know, you’ve gotto come 
with us. And there’s just the chance 
for you, dear boy! Young Mason, 
who’s been making himself so sweet to 
Mrs. Gilderoy—his mother’s just taken 
him away. She was afraid!” (Mrs. Tom 
tittered.) ‘Now’s your chance. Do you 
know Mrs. Gilderoy? No? She’s from 
New Orleans. The loveliest woman! 
Yes, you positively must come to the 
front.” 

I stumbled out some confused ac- 
knowledgment. I felt all the shame 
that she should have felt. She saw my 
blush, and smiled complacently as she 
moved away. She took it forthe tribute 
of bashfulness. 

I watched her as she walked along the 
veranda. She was trying to imitate a 
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carriage that had a brief vogue at that 
time—the body was thrown forward of 
the hips, involving a general distortion 
of other anatomical processes. 

She sat down among her friends, who 
were scarcely less besilked and bejew- 
elled than she. I looked back to the 
street, and saw Tom Turner’s road-wa- 
gon turning in from the Highkill Falls 
road. 

It was asight common enough of late. 
Turner often spent the night at High- 
kill, where there was a sportsmen’s 
tavern; and his man drove over for him 
in the morning. But to-day Turner was 
not in the wagon. His man was driving 
alone, and he drove straight for the 
hotel, peering under the veranda as he 
came until his eye fell on his mistress. 
He alighted, went up to her, gave her 
a note, and marched back to his wagon. 

Mrs. Tom read the letter, gave a husky 
little cry, turned paler than her powder, 
and straightened out rigid, as though 
she were in an epileptic fit. The group 
of women closed in about her. I hurried 
toward them, but before I came near, 
Mrs. Tom had recovered herself, at 
least enough to walk, with a woman on 
each side of her, and they took her to 
the nearest room. She passed within a 
yard of me, and the frightened, stricken 
stare of the eyes that looked out from 
that painted face was like a vision of 
death and judgment. 

I need hardly say that in her few 
moments of unconsciousness somebody 
in the crowd read her letter. I heard 
its contents discussed in the open street. 
It was from Tom, and said that he had 
gone away, and that she should not see 
him again. It was a drunken man’s let- 
ter; but, drunk or sober, Tom never 
failed of his word. 


The next day a delegation of the 
harpies, who had no notion to let their 
prey slip away so easily, drove up to call 
on poor dear Mrs. Turner. They were 
refused admittance at the gates. The 
three children were dangerously ill, the 
lodge-keeper said, and Mrs. Turner would 
see no one. 

It was believed for a time that the 
sickness of the children was a mere ex- 
cuse for retirement ; but the next day 
the local doctor hailed me from his gig, 
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and gave me some news. He was a 
testy, kindly, vehement conservative, this 
little, gray old doctor. 

“Your people have gone home, haven’t 
they ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir—last week. I’ve got to stay 
and finish my grind. It’s a beast.” 

“Well, you’d best get out too. There’s 
something like an epidemic in town. 
The three Turner children are down— 
I think theyll come out all right— 
mother’s with ’em now, nursing ’em day 
and night—but it’s hard to tell. Dys- 
entery—that’s all—but I’ve had seven 
other cases within thirty-six hours, and 
there are one or twoI don’t like the 
looks of. Don’t believe in scares—but 
you know what the papers say. Cholera 
on the other side—had a genuine case 
in New York yesterday. Just about time 
we had another turn of it in this country. 
And if it does come, young man, this is 
the sort of place that’s just ripe for it. 
Five hundred new people here since June 
—not a drain—not a damn drain—beg 
your pardon, sir!—It’s manslaughter— 
rank manslaughter! And if it gets into 
that devil’s toy-shop there ”—he pointed 
to the hotel—“ it will have everything 
its own way—close the cussed place, I 
hope! Clk! Kitty, gitup! Don’t you 
stay here, my boy ; don’t you stay here ! 
Clk!” 

Being a boy, of course I did not go. 
The prospect of beholding a pestilence 
was far too alluring. 

The doctor was right. Bad drainage 
—or, rather, no drainage at all—and a 
summer of uninterrupted heat had work- 
ed together to produce a local epidemic 
of a serious nature. It was on a Mon- 
day that this conversation was held: on 
Tuesday a half-dozen cases appeared 
at the hotel, and then this little army 
of frivolity, a host of weak creatures 
with nothing to tie up to in this world 
or the next, were smitten with utter, 
shameless panic. Those of them who 
could go at once went. Before Wednes- 
day night one hundred and twenty- 
seven people had left the hotel. More 
than that number remained against 
their will, held by one cause or another 
—in most cases, impecuniosity. There 
were many fair ladies in that caravan- 
sary who were in the habit of depositing 
their diamonds in the hotel-safe at night ; 
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not because they were in fear of thieves, 
but because the proprietor particular- 
ly requested it. Various gentlemen, 
moreover, were chained, as it were, to 
the bar-room slate and the account-book 
of the billiard-room keeper. There was 
much telegraphing for remittances, and 
the faro-bank did-a rushing business 
twenty-four hours in the day, and would 
willingly have kept open twenty-five 
hours, had it been possible. 

Saturday ended this carnival of fear, 
for the great hotel closed. Nearly six- 
score people, sick and well, left the great 
barracks, staring at the dull fall day 
out of its hundreds of blindless windows, 
marched down the long street, and piled 
in confusion into the two stuffy little 
cars that made up a train on the shaky 
little railroad that ran from Northoak 
to the Hudson River. The decenter of 
the lot somehow settled in the rearward 
car ; in that behind the engine the wilder 
spirits got together, and to watch these 
I slipped in and sate myself on the wood- 
box. 

That was a hideous journey. Fear— 
the most abject, dastardly, selfish fear 
possessed this crowd that was so bra- 
zen three days before; and, after the 
manner of their kind, they tried to hide 
it with bravado. Some had bottles of 
champagne, all had whiskey or brandy, 
and as time went on they drank them- 
selves half-wild. They sang, they shout- 
ed, they made mad and brutal jokes. 
The restrictions of decency and even 
of discretion were forgotten. Strange 
relationships stood out in undisguised 
frankness, and the ugliest part of all 
their ugliness was the open selfishness 
that showed how frail was the tie that 
knit one human being to another. And 
among them all not one spoke the word 
that summed up all their terrors. They 
spoke of “it;” and that “it” meant 
the cholera. Typhus and malaria were 
waiting for many of them ; but of these 
dangers, which had obviously menaced 
them through all their sojourn at that 
drainless barrack, they thought nothing. 
It wasa baseless terror, an all but im- 
possible possibility, that struck terror to 
their weak souls. 

Save myself, there were but two silent 
passengers in the car. Directly oppo- 


site me sat the bird of prey, Mrs. Gil- 
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deroy, of New Orleans. Sheer fright 
had prostrated her, and had brought 
back an old trouble, quiescent for years. 
She had been taken with hemorrhage of 
the lungs. She had telegraphed to New 
York, to a certain Sister of Charity. 
‘She will come,” the scared wretch said, 
and she had come, and now was taking 
this pallid shadow of a woman back to 
New York, to die within the white walls 
of a hospital, no longer a person, an 
agent for good or ill in the breathing 
world—a number, in a numbered cot, for 
which some other wretch waits, to be a 
number in her turn. Looking at the 
faces of these two women, as they sat 
side by side, you saw that they were sis- 
ters in another sense than that of Chris- 
tian charity. But peace was in one face 
and deadly fear in the other. 

Just as we drew into our station on 
the Hudson, a woman fainted, and an 
access of fright set the whole carload 
of men and women struggling for the 
doors. That was the last I saw of them. 
They took the railroad ; I crossed the 
river in a row-boat and went down to 
New York in a freight-barge, which is 
the ideal way of travelling, if there are 
no calves aboard. 


It was ten years before I saw North- 
oak again, and it was only an idle im- 
pulse that took me there. I had three 
or four last days at the end of a vaca- 
tion in the mountains. My party had 
disbanded ; no one expected me in New 
York before the next Monday. It came 
into my head to stop at Northoak on 
my way back, to whip the trout-streams 
after my own fashion—a luxury I cannot 
indulge in when there are professional- 
amateur anglers to wither me with 
their scorn. Yes, I take a book in my 
pocket, and if the trout will not have 
me, I lie down under a tree and walk 
the London streets with Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, monstrous fine in his waistcoat 
made of his wife’s brocade petticoat, or 
stroll under the Italian skies with Eich- 
endorff’s Good-for-nothing in his mys- 
tic, magical Wander-Jahre. Northoak 
trout were too small game for the gen- 
try who despise this sort of fishing ; yet 
there be trout at Northoak, so there I 
went. I had other reasons, of course— 
a foolish fancy of reminiscence leading 
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me back to look for boyhood in boy- 
hood’s paths. 

I found my old abiding-place, still a 
refuge for the stranger, but now only as 
a lodging-house for those who “ mealed” 
at the hotel. It was kept by a brisk 
woman of business, fresh from New 
England, who could tell me nothing of 
my old friends. I asked for the room 
that had been mine ; but when I saw it, 
and found how close and small it was 
(and always must have been) I gladly took 
a larger chamber on the floor below. 

I went to dinner at the hotel. There 
it was, the same hotel, but, oh! how 
changed from that hotel I had known. 
All the smartness of it had vanished. 
The wood-work was warped ; the paint, 
of a later era of bad taste, was dull and 
weather-worn ; the frescoed ceiling of 
the great dining-room had fallen in a 
dozen places, and the damages had been 
repaired with white plaster. The yel- 
low and blue satin furniture was gone. 
Strange, angular furniture had taken 
its place. I was told that it was in the 
Eastlake style. The house was full— 
filled with quiet, decorous families from 
Boston and Philadelphia, with a small 
mingling of highly respectable, hard- 
working artists. I don’t think there 
was a bottle of champagne in the place. 
I know that there was a sewing-circle in 
the rooms where the faro-bank used to 
be, and a candy-shop in the place of the 
saloon. 

Not a trace left of the old life—the 
old silly, reckless, dangerous, hopeful, 
happy life. Everything is better now, 
wiser, more wholesome. And yet we 
were happy in those days when the 
“Blue Danube” was new ; when we first 
beheld le sabre de mon pére ; when our 
veins thrilled with the potency of pleas- 
ures that we have grown tired of since : 
in those crude days when things were 
fresher than they are now. And this 
much I am sure of: we who left our 
boyhood behind us a score of years ago 
were a deal merrier, more companion- 
able, juicier fellows than the finished 
youths of to-day, who take their pleas- 
ures so sadly; who know such a weary, 
worrysome lot about what is good form 
and what isn’t, and who treat women’ 
just as they would men. 

On the morning after my arrival I sat 
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in my room writing letters. Looking 
up and out the window I saw a dog-cart 
going along the street. In it sat a gray- 
haired woman, bolt upright, dressed in 
a gown of yellow and black, so strange 
in fashion, as well as in color, that it 
might have been the caprice of a mad- 
woman. I saw her—and she was gone. 
But I knew Mrs. Tom. 

I had a feeling of something like diz- 
ziness as I tried to realize that I had 
actually seen this thing, and not dreamed 
it. I had seen Mrs. Tom, gray-haired 
and pale, dressed in the clothes I had 
seen her in a decade before. What was 
she now? A ghostly maniac, revisiting 
the scenes of her mad happiness ? 

I thought about it until I could write 
letters no longer, and set out for a walk. 
I had hardly crossed the threshold of 
the house when a voice cried : 

“ Hello!” 

I stopped, and a man grasped my 
hand. 

“Knew you right off!” he said. 
“Glad to see you. Changed, haven't 
you? Stopping here, eh? No! Won't 
do! Come up to my house. Mrs. 
Turner glad to see you. After trout? 
Show you lots. Mustn’t stay here—won't 
have it! Come for you at three. Get 
your traps ready. Bless you—knew you 
right off—didn’t I?” 

I had been only a boy when he knew 
me for a summer or two, but when he 
bade me good-by, after making me 
promise to visit him, he walked off 
smiling, as though he had met his best 
friend. He was changed, too. His 
hair was grizzled, and when he was not 
speaking his eyes had a half-vacant, half- 
sleepy look that had not belonged to his 
youthful stolidity. 

At three he came for me, and I had 
to go, much as I dreaded meeting Mrs. 
Tom. He was cheerful as we drove 
along ; but as taciturn as of old. If he 
spoke, it was to say something about the 
weather or the crops, or the cattle in 
the fields which we passed. Mrs. Turner 
was well, he said, and the children. 
They had had another one since I had 
seen them—a splendid boy—four years 
oldnow. A fine growing summer! They 
would have the finest crop of hay ever 
gathered in the county—didn’t I think 
so ? 
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We found Mrs. Tom in the great 
drawing-room that opened on the lawn, 
and my heart sank within me asI saw 
that she was dressed in a gown of faded 
pink, almost as startlingly out of fashion 
as the odd garment she had worn in the 
morning. But though she blushed a 
little as she greeted me (and her blush, 
against her soft gray hair, made her 
look almost pretty), she showed no em- 
barrassment, no strangeness of manner, 
and in a moment I felt quite at ease, not 
only for myself but for her. At the first 
look I fancied that her pale face seemed 
stern ; at the second, I saw in it such a 
sweet dignity that I wondered why I 
had ever thought of the clothes she had 
on. 

After a while the children came in, 
and presently Turner took them off to 
see if the new Jersey cow had arrived. 
The three elder were attractive children. 
The two girls were perhaps fifteen and 
sixteen, well-mannered, and pretty, or 
comely at least. The boy was a fine 
fellow of thirteen, with a manly way 
about him. The youngest was of a 
different sort. I thought him dull and 
heavy, and he had the pettish bearing 
of a spoiled child. But I saw that 
this Benjamin was as the apple of his 
mother’s eye. There was a difference 
not only of degree but of kind in the 
look which she cast after him as her 
eyes followed her children out of the 
room. 

They had hardly gone when she looked 
up at me with a tremulous eagerness 
and said : 

“You didn’t want to come? No, I 
understand. But I wanted to tell you 
that I'm glad to have you here. Of 
course, I wanted you to come because it 
pleased him ; but I’m glad to see you, 
anyway—for myself, don’t you know.” 

I said that I had hoped she would care 
to see me; but she paid no attention 
to my awkward equivocations, and went 
on: 
“T thought you'd feel that I wouldn’t 
want to see you, on account of—that 
time, you know—my spree. Oh, yes, I 
know. That's what they called it. I 


know a good deal now that I didn’t know 
then. 
seemed to people. 
mind seeing you. 


I know just how—just how I 
That’s why I don’t 
It wasn’t quite the 
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same with you. You never had any- 
4 to do with making me act—as I 
did.” 

She snatched up a little dress from 
the work-basket by her side, stretched 
it out and shaped it upon her lap, 
threaded a needle with that mechanical 
deftness which belongs to women, and 
began sewing and talking at once. 

“T don’t believe you ever made fun of 
me. They all did. Ive often thought, 
since, thinking how those men pretend- 
ed to make love to me, that you were al- 
ways respectful—don’t you understand 
me? -It made me feel, when I used to 
think about it, that I was worth it—you 
know whatI mean? Ive ground my 
teeth sometimes, just for pain, and then 
I’ve thought how nice you were to me, 
and I’ve felt better.” 

Great God! I thought to myself, can 
the chance of a boy’s decent breeding 
mean so much to his fellow-beings ? 

“T didn’t mean to talk about that 
time,” she began again, after she had 
stitched for a minute in silence. “I 
only meant to tell you something so 
that you would understand how it is 
now. I don’t know whether you heard 
much about what happened afterwards.” 

“T heard something,” I said; “ you 
went West.” 

“Not till the next summer. We 
tried all we could, but we didn’t find 
out where he was till then. And Ethel 
wasn’t really strong until June. Then 
I heard where he was, and I went out 
and found him in Omaha.” 

She paused again, and kept her head 
down close over her work. 

“He wouldn't even see me. He 
wouldn’t let me come near him. He 
was drinking, you know. I don’t mean 
that I blame him ”-—she raised her head 
and looked me in the eye, feeling her- 
self the champion of her husband—“ he 
never would have done it if it hadn’t 
been for me—and he wasn’t himself.” 
She dropped her head again. “Then 
he had the delirium, and I could come 
and nurse him, and then came the brain 
fever, and after that he woke up one 
morning just as clear as ever—just like 
his own self—and he’s been so ever 
Since. That’s when we came home— 
and, oh, it seemed to me that I could 
just get down and kiss the ground! ” 
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She held her work at arm’s length 
and winked at it until she could see it 
clearly. 

“JT don’t know that I should say just 
his old self,” she began again; ‘he’s 
never been the same, exactly. You 
know he used to be quite bright.” 

I never had known it; but I said I 
had. 

“ Well, I think he’s getting clearer, 
all the time. He knew you at once, 
didn’t he ?” 

“He spoke to me first,” I hastened to 
say, “‘ before I recognized him.” 

“Yes, he came home and told me. 
He was very proud of it. That's one 
reason why I was so glad you came. 
He knows it, you know, and it’s such a 
gain when he feels sure of himself.” 

I nursed my conceit for a while. 
Then Mrs. Tom began once more, look- 
ing straight at me, though her cheeks 
were flushed. 

“Of course you've noticed—” her 
eyes dropped, and she looked at her 
dress as though she would have me look 
at it. “Im wearing them out.” 

I suppose my eyes were blankly in- 
quisitive. 

“They're the things I had then. I’m 
wearing them out. It’s a part of my 
penance. I don’t mean in a Roman 
Catholic way, you know,” she interpo- 
lated, with a look of shocked affright in 
her eyes; “I don’t mean anything of 
that sort, of course, but only—-oh, you 
can’t get away from what you've done. 
And you wouldn’t believe it, but in that 
one month that I was—on my spree—I 
had nineteen dresses made, and had 
eleven more ordered—just to have more 
than anybody else in that horrid place. 
And then there were fourteen that I had 
ordered from Paris. They came home 
at Christmas—just the day before. 
That was my only Christmas present 
that year—and hadn’t I bought it my- 
self? Oh, I knew that then!” 

She had dropped her work and had 
folded her hands in her lap. 

“T don’t know that I can make you 
understand why I wear those things,” 
she said. ‘It’s like having a whip on 
my back sometimes, to get them:on. I 
don’t know why I’m talking to you like 
this, anyway, except that I never have 
talked to anyone. But, don’t you see, 
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the children are growing up, and they'll 
know all about it. Oh, I’ve told them— 
the older ones—but they don’t under- 
stand. It doesn’t mean anything to 
them. Theycan’t think their mother ever 
did anything wrong—it’s like talking of 
original sin to them. But you know 
they'll be out in the world—that is our 
world here—in a little while, and then 
it will all be told to them, and you know 
how it will be told—you know just how 
they'll have to hear it. And it’s always 
seemed to me that if they saw me in 
those clothes they'd understand it— 
that they wouldn’t be so far away from 
it—that they'd feel they knew about it, 
and it was something that had come 
naturally to them, and they could for- 
give it, and say, ‘Poor mother, we don’t 
mind that!’ And they’re so used to me 
—so used to these things—I think they 
will. Don’t you understand ?” 

The setting sun made the white walls 
pink. I watched the warm light spread- 
ing. I had looked once in Mrs. Tom’s 
eyes, and I had nothing to say. But 
soon she spoke again, in a cheerful, 
hopeful voice. 

“Tve worn them all almost out. 
When I get to the end of them I'll have 
my own things again.” 

By and by the children came in again. 
The new cow had arrived, and papa was 
waiting for mamma in the lower pasture. 
We went down, and joined with Tom in 
praising the beautiful Jersey. I noticed 
that at every word of critical praise he 
uttered he appealed to his wife, and 
that she confirmed his judgment in a 
tone that was almost maternal. Even 
so might a mother assent to her boy’s 
simple guesses at the use and meaning 
of the things about him. 

As we left the pasture Tom took his 
wife’s hand to direct her attention to 
something in the economy of the farm 
about which he asked her advice. We 
went up the hill in the twilight, and I 
lingered behind with the children, and 
saw that he still kept hold of the tips of 
her fingers, as they walked up the hill 
together. 


Mrs. Tom is dead, or this tale would 


not be told. But it is only a few years 
since she died, and I think that she had 
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time enough on earth to wear out those a soft gray gown as I saw her wear once 
cruel clothes, and to sit a while with her upon a time, with a white handkerchief 
husband and her children, clad in such folded over a peaceful breast. 





EVENING. 


By A. Lampman. 


From upland slopes I see the .cows file by, 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 
By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions ; flickering high 
A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes 
Or drops with griding wing ; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night-winds creep and whisper in mine ear ; 
The homely cricket gossips at my feet ; 
From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 
With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 
In full Pandean chorus ; one by one 
Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 
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MONTAUK POINT. 
By Lloyd McKim Garrison. 
I. Jury. 


Moortanps, red and brown with the glowing heat of the summer, 
Roll with gentle declivity down to the end of the land, 
Where the high, white cliffs, their scars all soft in the sunlight, 
Stand like the Ithacan crags—gay for Ulysses returned. 
Purple and green is the sea, like the swelling breast of a peacock, 
Lover-like wooing the shore, scattering gifts at its feet— 
(Gems from its caverns of treasure)—flowers and shells iridescent, 
Palely gleaming like stars (half-veiled by the clouds of foam). 
Soft as the sea is the sky, and a hazy and tremulous vapor 
Dims the rich blue of its arch, where it dips down to the brink. 
Languid and sweet is the air-—sweet with grass of the moorlands— 
Sweet with the breath of the ocean—sweet with the weeds on the shore. 
Cattle, in troops, on the uplands, indolent stray through the heather ; 
Gulls, all white in the sun, indolent wheel through the sky, 
Like feathers of foam tossed up by the sea to be worn by the heavens. 
By day there is peace and by night: e’en when they seem to be wroth— 
(The sky, the sea, and the shore,) why, then, ’tis only as lovers 
Quarrel awhile in jest, that kissing may taste more sweet. 
Ever the ships sail east and west ; and the shaft of the light-house 
Seems the white pillar of old, marking the halcyon days. 
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Moorlands, blackened and parched with the cold, or shrouded in snow-drifts, 
Roll with gentle declivity down to the verge as before, 
Where the gaunt, white cliffs now stand like crumbling ramparts, 
While, in its fury, the sea hurls itself up at their crests. 
Gray is the sea like a wolf—its white fangs, cruel and foam-flecked ; 
Gray as the sea is the sky—hiding the sun from the earth. 
Gone are the herds from the uplands; gone are the birds of the summer— 
Gone with the summer which brought them; gone are the sails from the sea. 
No longer the sea has aught of the girl or her passionate clamor, 
But roars with sullen rage, like a tigress robbed of her whelps, 
Sending its sinuous surges forever ferociously landward— 
Flinging the scud to the wind, freezing wherever it falls. 
Ocean and sky show mercy to naught that lives: just as angels, 
Sent with emotionless hearts on some stern errand of God, 
Slay both just and unjust, heeding nor prayer nor entreaty, 
They, at the beck of the winter, spare neither beauty nor grace— 
Spare not even their victims. See! where they buffet and spurn it, 
The upturned face of a human (still distorted with fright) 
Peering with glassy eyes through the Gorgon-locks on its forehead, 
(Tangled and matted with ice, white with the spray and the salt,) 
Peering up, pitiful, blind, where the snow-white shaft of the light-house 
Stands, like a cenotaph grim raised to their numberless dead ! 
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THE PARDON OF STE. ANNE D’AURAY, 


AND OTHER BRETON PICTURES. 


By William Perry Northrup. 


F the map of France be likened to the 
shape of a pitcher, the spout putting 
out into the Atlantic at its northwest 

will accurately represent Brittany, and a 
point near the middle of its southern 
limit will designate a village, so small 
that its name has been suffixed with 
“near Auray.” Here is the shrine of 
Sainte Anne, Brittany’s patron saint, 
and here annually assembles the largest 
and most representative gathering of all 
this primitive, devout, feast-observing 
people. 

If one could look down from a balloon 
upon the peninsula, during the daysim- 
mediately preceding July 25th and 26th, 
he would see busy preparations for an 
event of wide-spread interest. He would 
see peasant women of the interior, clad 
in their whitest coiffes and collars, care- 
fully preserved for many. a day in the 
family oaken chests, taking a farewell 
look at their narrow fields and barnyard 
homes, and setting out toward the coast. 
He would see fishermen’s families from 
the islands of the gulf, and from Hoédik 
and Houat of the sea, drawing their 
boats upon the 


provisions for horse and man, which, 
when relieved of its burdens at the 
journey’s end, should serve as lodg- 
ing-house for some rustic community, 
hand-carts containing beggars with 
withered legs, propelled by beggars 
with withered hands, blind flute-players 
led by children, women with babes in 
arms, carrying in conspicuous view the 
begging tin cup, and the characteristic 
one-horse char-i-banes, balancing upon 
a single axle the burden of six to thir- 
teen fantastically attired peasants—the 
men comfortably seated in front, the 
women tiring their backs upon the af- 
ter-seats. There are pilgrims from the 
Druid fields of Carnac, from the fisher- 
ies of Dous~nenez and Concarneau, from 
the ruin: of St. Mathieu, and from the 
banks of the Loire. They come by rail 
and road, in groups and solitary, bear- 
ing the outward appearance of thrift 
and comfort, the threadbare garb of hard 
earnings and small savings, the patches 
of poverty, and the staff of infirmity. 
The morning of the 25th finds the centre 
and its radiating roads thronged. 





beach at Locmari- = = 





aquer and St. Gil- 
das, toiling over the 
long stretches of 
low country, pros- 
trating themselves 
before wayside 
shrines, or resting 
at fountains and 
within the shadows 
of ruined castles, 
famous perhaps for 
the exploits of Brit- 
tany’s warrior chief, 
the ugly - visaged 
Duguesclin. Along 
the dotted lines of 
pilgrims would be 
seen, here and 
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The village of Sainte Anne prés Auray 
has the general shape of a cross, the 
shaft being the broad road leading from 
the railway station of its populous 
neighbor, the right arm, the walled en- 
closure containing the church, the left 






tne +P a 
A Char-a-banc. 


arm, the small park and sacred stairway, 
the short upright of the cross terminat- 
ing with the sacred fountain. Around 
these three points centre the attractions 
of the féte of La Patronne de la Bre- 
tagne. 

Every church in Brittany has its 
saint, and every saint a feast-day, féte, 
or pardon. Sainte Anne, the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, is believed to have a 
most human and tender interest in the 
affairs of her devotees. To her the im- 
perilled sailor prays, vowing a pilgrim- 
age or an offering on his safe return ; at 
her feet the maiden whispers her heart’s 
secret wish ; the young mother prays for 
male offspring ; the anxious and sorrow- 
ful intercede for the recovery of friends, 
and the afflicted pour out their grief. 


THE PARDON OF STE. ANNE D’AURAY. 


The walls of the church are hung with 
memorials of miracles accomplished ; 
stacks of crutches tell of lame that have 
been made to walk ; from the ceiling hang 
miniature full-rigged ships, with histor- 
ies of the miraculous rescue of the givers. 

At the Pardon 
of Sainte Anne 
dAuray gathers 
each year an as- 
semblage of three 
to five thousand 
Bretons : the ma- 
jority are women; 
there are many 
men, a few chil- 
dren. There are 
bright, vivacious 
women from the 
north coast, with 
costumes much 
modified under 
the influence of 
railway travel 
and of visitors 
from across the 
Channel ; women 
from  Finistére, 
who have bright 
faces, and retain 
still the flaring 
white coiffes and 
showy collars ; there are many, a major- 
ity probably, from the low, flat, in part 
unproductive department of Morbihan, 
in which are Auray and Sainte Anne. 
The spare bodies of the peasants, their 
sober garbs, their dull, sun-bronzed 
faces, tell of incessant labor in the fields. 
No wonder they are dull and stolid 
and not merry ; little wonder the men 
are cider-drinkers and the women are 
sterile. 

There are a few elegant Bretons from 
Paris who have not forgotten their “ du- 
ties,” who will attend mass and march 
in the processions. There are beggars 
from everywhere; though Brittany has 
but few paupers, they are all at the par- 
don. In all the mighty throng, amidst 
the babble of French and Breton, there 
are but four English-speaking persons, 
and they are Americans. 

A Breton peasant woman takes the 
costume of the district in which she was 
born. Wherever she goes in life, she 


bears the stamp of her loyalty to her 
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native village. The woman of La Faouét 
(Morbihan) forever wears the black cap 
and cape. At the pardon she meets the 
woman of Pont Aven (Finistére), whose 
costume is the richest and showiest of 
all the coast country. It is the attrac- 
tion of this feature of picturesque Brit- 
tany that has made Pont Aven the cen- 
tre for artist students. The coiffe of 
this district is compact, sometimes show- 
ing a faint tint of pink or blue ribbon 
twined within the folds ; the finely fluted 
collar reaches beyond the shoulder-tips ; 
the close-fitting waist is richly embroid- 
ered with silk in yellow and blue and 
red, having oftenest broad borders of 
black velvet. The skirt, commonly made 
of woollen stuff of greenish color or 
black, is short, showing below it the bet- 
ter quality of sabot. The woman of Au- 
ray wears a flaring cap and plain broad 
collar; and the modifications of these 
two types are endless. 

The costumes of the men are simple. 
A broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, hav- 












The 


ing a velvet band and three streamers 
reaching to the shoulders, a short black 
jacket, like that of the Spaniards, sup- 
plied with two rows of buttons or sober- 
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ly trimmed, is most common. A few 
wear nearly white jackets, elaborately 
braided in black, with fantastic designs ; 
others wear black with a red patch of 
embroidery in the middle of the back. 
The trousers are similar to those of 
other countries, though the old-time 
Breton wore knee-breeches. They were 
bound about the hips with a broad 
band, prolonged to a point in the mid- 
dle of the back, like a yoke. From this 
band or yoke radiated fine fluted lines, 
causing the garment to flare widely at 
the pockets and gather again at the knee, 
in such manner that the wearer, from 
waist down, presented a very good letter 
W. A few old-time breeches may yet 
be seen in the more thrifty districts, 
worn by very old men on festal oc- 
casions—old men who commonly wear 
their long hair hanging down upon 
their shoulders. Their features many 
times are of the finest type—a strong, 
straight, clean-cut nose, firm, well- 
moulded chin, erect, tall stature, with 
flowing locks and 
steady eye—the old 
Breton man _ is 
handsome in- 
deed. The vis- 
itor cannot 





Blind Flute-player. 


fail to be struck with this, and won- 
der from what conquering race in olden 
time they received this stamp of no- 
bility. 
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“Cest notre mtre 4 tous; mort ou vivant, 
dit-on, 
A Sainte Anne, une fois, doit aller tout Bre- 
ton.” 


The pardon of Sainte Anne d’Auray 
begins with low mass, followed in the 
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The procession forms within the edi- 
fice, marches forth from the high arched 
door, and with solemn tread descends 
the stone steps, traverses the enclosure, 
crosses the street, entering the southern 
gateway of the little park, proceeds along 





A Pilgrim from the Procession Aux Flambeaux. 


afternoon by pontifical vespers and a 
procession to Scala Sancta. -During the 
church service the audience present much 
the appearance of a popcorn ball—one 
feathery mass of caps and collars, spot- 
lessly white, the few men intermingled 
making no effect upon the display. As 
the worshippers kneel in prayer the en- 
tire bank wavers and sinks in unison ; 
as they arise there is a confused inter- 
mingling and final settling to place. 
Far in the vista are priests in chasubles 
of scarlet, others in white and gold, 
with costumed acolytes in attendance ; 
beyond all rises a high gilded altar. 


one arm of the broad horseshoe-shaped 
walk, and masses itself before the balcony 
of the sacred stairway. The foremost 
of the column are archbishops and 
bishops in gorgeous robes and mitres, 
bearing in their hands gilded crosiers, 
the insignia of rank. Above their heads 
are elaborate canopies borne aloft by 
honored members of the community ; 
and stretching back over the entire dis- 
tance from stairway to church door is a 
broad, solid column of white coiffes, in- 
terspersed with bright-colored banners, 
with French and Breton inscriptions. 
The church fathers mount the broad 





















“Or resting within the shadows of ruined castles.” 
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balcony projecting from the corridors 
of the sacred stairway; the column ad- 
vances, breaks ranks, and overflows up- 
on the grass plot; more are coming 
and still the thr ong streams forth from 
the church port tal. After addresses in 
French, the procession again forms, 
passes down the other arm of the horse- 
shoe, out the north gate, into the church ; 
and the first procession, made under the 
full glory of a bright sun, is ended. 

In the evening the procession of the 
afternoon adds to itself a new feature— 
it is a procession aux flambeaux. As be- 
fore, the column forms within the basil- 
ica and stretches to the Scala Sancta, 
six marching abreast, each carrying in 
hand a lighted candle, thrust, from be- 
low upward, through an inverted paper 
cone. ‘This serves to preserve the flame, 
and, incidentally, to reflect the light up- 
ward upon the features and head-dress 
of a Breton peasant. 

Let the reader imagine himself stand- 
ing near the middle of the course fol- 
lowed by this array of devout pilgrims, 
watching the files as they approach, pass, 
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and either way along the moving line is 
seen the candle’s glow upon the white. 
In the distance, ahead, is the illuminated 
stairway, in the rear, the glow from the 
open church door. 

Further, bear in mind that these earn- 
est faces are seen in the act of wor- 
ship, with all devotion and sincerity. 
With both hands grasping the torch, 
with slow step, with eyes directed 
straight forward, they march and chant, 
or mutter prayers, or join in strophe 
and response as their leader and banner- 
bearers indicate. One moment there is 
a sound of singing at the head of the 
column ; this ceases, and after a short 
pause the battalion just passing takes 
up the response, led by a priest blow- 
ing upon a deep-voiced brass instru- 
ment. 

The music is of primitive character, 
in minor keys, pitched low, and, for the 
compass of unpractised male voices of 
limited range, making use of but few 
notes of the scale. The following is the 
score of one oft-repeated response per- 
petuated from memory— 
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figures decked out in the vestments of 
the sixteenth century. Many of the 


countenances bear the dull, staring look 
of toilers of the field ; some come from 
neighboring cities, and the face shows 
the bettered intelligence ; among them 
is the dapper Paris genteel with glisten- 
ing eye-glass, and by his side the latest 
fashioned bonnet—all these stream past, 


The refrain of one of the “Chants 
Religieux,” set to a Breton air, is— 
‘¢ Mere de Ja patrie, 
Reine de nos cantons, 
Gardez avec Marie 
La foi de vos Bretons.” 


* Sainte Anne, O bonne Mére ” (Breton 
air) has a response for Bretons and a sec- 
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ond for strangers — pilgrims visiting out offer for sale pipes in all cheap 
Brittany, beseeching Sainte Anne tohear varieties (a Breton is never without his 


the prayers of her children. 


small black clay and plug tobacco), seal- 





A Sardine Booth, 


In the intervals of formal assemblage 
the pious host gather in the church or 
at the stairway or fountain, straggle 
along the intervening and boundary 
streets or loiter about the enclosures. 
Two rows of booths back up against 
the wall of the church grounds : those 
within have for sale mementos of the 
occasion, rosaries, crucifixes, tapers, 
strings of beads, and small bone orna- 
ments, showing through a pin-hole aper- 
ture, when held between the eye and 
the light, a picture of the statue of 
Sainte Anne and the basilica ; those with- 


skin pouches, jack-knives, and such small 
wares. A few wheels of fortune, of 
clumsiest construction, whirl and clatter, 
but their patronage is small. Under 
shadow of the opposite wall are rude 
booths, resembling the covers of our 
Western pioneer’s “ prairie schooners.” 
Before them are crude board tables 
which hold out for sale to the hungry 
peasant the diet of his home life—black 
bread in loaves as large as half his body, 
cider old and flat, fresh sardines upon 
the grill. 

On the grass, basking in the sun, are 


re] 











(From the painting by Dagnan-Bouveret, in the Salon of 1889.) 


At the Pardon. 
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Pilgrims at the Spring. 


groups of peasants from different inland 
hamlets. A little apart is a beggar flat 
on his face, asleep ; when awake his prac- 
tice is to drop on his knees and look 
steadfastly into the face of the sun. 
This penitential practice has been dis- 
covered to be more earnest in the pres- 
ence of visitors, from whom he thinks, 
a few moments later, to gain alms. 
Field-laborers, harvesters, with their 
grass-wound sickles thrust down the 
backs of their necks for easy transpor- 
tation, have kicked off their straw-lined 
sabots and are resting a little before re- 
turning to their work in a neighboring 


field. Their visit to the pardon must 
be short, but not from indifference ; 
their gray homespun is strewn with 
barbs from the grain they have so lately 
left to attend to their duties at mass and 
confessional. 

From all the intermingling and ever- 
changing groups there never arises a 
shout, nor coarse laugh, nor indeed harsh 
sound of any kind. Astranger, however 
conspicuous or curious, is never accosted 
nor hindered, nor apparently observed at 
all by them. The sacred fountain has a 
score or more of bowls and cups plash- 
ing in its surface, somewhat turbid at 
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the end of its busy day. Beggars offer 
the water at the stile, and if their cup is 
returned with an adequate number of 
sous, express their gratitude and _ bless- 
ings in French, but if not satisfied, be- 
take themselves to 
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steady as a sculptured statue. Groups 
of women sit curled up against the base 
of a pillar, their worn-out children fast 

asleep on their laps. 
At the head of the aisle and around 
the corner to the 



















Breton. The wat- [-wew = NI right, there is a 
ers of this fountain ROE 4 A\\/ > ~ ian standing 
have great valuein —ecrse7 f> _.\.)). mass, and there is 
curing such ail- Y PSew within it a tendency 
ments as rheuma- Nd to form into line, 
tism, ophthalmia, single file, pointing 
and general blood toward an object 
diseases, and are against the wall, 


said to be of equal 
efficacy in prevent- 
ing the well from 
acquiring them. 
The church is 
known as the basil- 
ica, and to it pil- 
grimages may be , 
made at all times 
during the year. 
At this moment its 
pews are well 
sprinkled with 
kneeling figures in 
silent communion. 
At the entrance, 
alone the entire 
right aisle as far as 
the right arm of 











near the opening 
into the corridor 
leading to the clois- 
ter. The object is 
a glass, like a large 
watch crystal, sur- 
rounded with a gilt 
frame representing 
effulgent rays. <A 
woman kisses the 
glass, steps aside, 
and disappears in 
the cloister ; a sec- 
ond steps forward, 
pauses a moment, 
clasps her hands, 
bows her head, 
looks an _ instant 
upon the sacred 
relic beneath the 

















the transept, are 
little close-huddled 
knots, on their 
knees upon the hard stone floor, beads 
in hand. Farther forward, the confes- 
sional boxes against the wall have a trail 
of penitents waiting to whisper to the 
holy father within the grated window. 
An inscription over the door indicates 
whether Breton or French is to be spo- 
ken. Many are wearied, and have taken 
a comfortable seat on the ledge during 
the long wait. Last night they slept in 
this very building, upon the floor, or on 
the benches, or in the cloister of the 
Petit-Séminaire, or upon the grass-plot 
opposite. In the very middle of the 
crowded aisle kneels a man, and by his 
side a small, stumpy boy, their two pairs 
of sabots set up behind them, toes down, 
their shaggy shocks of coarse, long hair 
trailing upon their shoulders. The 


smaller looks about with open mouth 
and wondering eyes; the larger poses as 


At the Altar. (From 





crystal, kisses it, 
and passes out. In 
the close file are pilgrims from every 
part of Brittany. The relic they kiss 
is the tiny and sole-surviving fragment 
of the wooden statue of Sainte Anne, 
miraculously revealed to Yves Nicola- 
zic, upon this very site, more than two 
hundred years ago. A mother lifts her 
child to touch its lips to the glass. 
Behind the mother stands a soldier of 
France, in full uniform, red cap in hand. 
Reverently he bows his head, pauses a 
moment in prayer, kisses the relic, and 
is gone. 

Farther to the right, within the an- 
ele of the transept, rises, high above 
the heads of all, the gilded miraculous 
statue of the patron saint. Each devo- 
tee crowds up to the rail, bringing a tall 
candle, one or more rosaries or crucifixes, 
scapulars or other mementos procured 
at the booths, hands them to one of the 


a local pamphlet.) 
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busy and business-like young acolytes 
within, and waits. The candles are 
lighted and impaled on spikes in com- 
pany with hosts of their fellows before 
the shrine; the mementos are pressed 
against a small aperture in the base of 
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rolling eyes and clasped hands, rocks 
to and fro, giving forth in musical ca- 
dence the story of her woe, a kind of 
weird, mournful chant: “A fisherman 
—husband—astorm—Sainte Anne, priez 
pour nous.” 


Charms with Holy Water—A Peasant Custom. 


the statue, and are blessed forevermore ; 
the priest returns them to the owner, 
receives some sounding coins, and the 
activity continues. 

Within the dense crowd, from an un- 
seen source, arises an oft-repeated plain- 
tive strain. It is awoman’s voice. The 
stolid countenances turn toward one of 
their number kneeling without the rail, 
as near as possible to the feet of the 
saint. A woman in widow’s garb, with 


Backed up against the angle of the 
far wall of the transept, and illuminated 
by the votive candles, stands a tall, spare, 
solitary man, evidently without friends 
at the pardon, and scarcely at ease in 
any company of strangers. Full head 
and shoulders above the throng he rises, 
straight as an arrow, bearing, well- 
poised, a magnificent head and classic 
profile. His massive shoulders are 
covered with an ill-fitting, shaggy-haired, 
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sheep-skin jacket. His well-worn staff 
projects above the grasp of his brawny 
hand, and from his sabots trail the 
crumpled ends of their straw lining. 
The projecting points of his stiff white 
collar cover his neck on either side, and 
his dull iron-gray hair sweeps straight 
back from his brow and down upon his 


shoulders. His forehead is high and 
full, his heavy eyebrows prominent 


and shaggy, giving him a severe and 
menacing expression, his nose is straight 
and clean-cut, his chin prominent and 
firm, but not obstinate, his lips thin and 
gracefully curved, his features all good 
except his eyes—they are dull, “ meat- 
eyed,” as some writer has expressed it. 
Jules Breton might place him on canvas 
as a Vendean chieftain. Ofwhat lineage 
came these heroic features ? 
that giant, in sheepskin and homespun, 
get the face of a statesman and the eye 
of a slave? 

Within the enclosure of the cloister, 
pilgrims on tiptoe embrace the base of 
the Cross of Jerusalem or nod in the 
corners. A huge bronze sitting statue 
of St. Peter thrusts forward a well-worn 
great toe which each pious pilgrim kisses 
as he passes on the rounds. Within 
the corridor are for sale still other me- 
mentos, church pamphlets, “Chants Re- 
ligieux,” ete. 


The finest feature of the pardon yet 
remains—the Sacred Stairway. Upon a 
column at its lowest step is posted this 
notice : 

« A la Scala Sancta.” 


“Persons who shall climb upon their 
knees this sacred stairway, in the proper 
spirit, in prayer or meditation upon the 
passion of our Saviour, shall gain nine 
years of indulgence for each stair. At 
the top of the stairway a marble pillar 
encloses a fragment of the column of 
flagellation of our Saviour (forty days 
indulgence to the pilgrims who kiss this 
relic with devotion and contrition).” 

At all hours of early morning and late 
evening, in all intervals of masses, bene- 
dictions, and processions, may be seen, 
rising just above the balustrade, a light 
feathery fringe of head-dresses of women 
kneeling upon the stairs within. The 


Where did _ 
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length and breadth of the stairway is 
densely packed, the caps and collars 
concealing the dark colors. Most are 
women, a few are lads and children, and 
occasionally there is a man. Here is the 
maiden, intent upon her beads, oblivious 
to all the shuffling climbers by her side, 
with a flush upon her face, whispering 
upon each step, beside her Ave, a short 
Breton prayer. Are not lovers a special 
care to “ La Mére de la Patrie?” Here is 
the swain and his young wife, shoulder 
to shoulder and head to head, as though 
their whispered Breton words were for 
each other, at least, not to be overheard. 
They slowly ascend, an Ave, a prayer, 
and a petition upon every step, pause a 
moment at the column at the top, bow 
their heads, reverently kiss the relic, 
shyly raise their eyes, and descend. 
The outstretched cup or cap of every 
beggar receives from them a goodly 
coin as they listen for the omen of the 
beggar’s thanks. How can they deserve 
well in answer to their prayers, unless 
they be generous? In the moonlight 
he and his bride will come again and 
await their turn to petition and gain 
further indulgences, when they will find 
several who kneeled with them before. 

The beggars know very well where to 
station themselves to do the best busi- 
ness. The blind fiute-player tucks his 
weapon down the back of his neck and 
betakes himself to eating his lunch, 
while his well-instructed tiny conduct- 
or demands the coins. He knows who 
fears his curse the most, and he knows 
the price of his blessing. The women 
with babes sit and sleep with their out- 
stretched cups in the way of the de- 
votees, in the hope that some shy peti- 
tioner, creeping to the stairway late or 
early, may feel impelled to propitiate 
their unconscious will. 

At last the pontifical mass is ended 
and the blessings of Sainte Anne go with 
the pilgrim as he sets out for home. 
The road to Auray is a broad belt of 
moving foot-travellers. In the hand of 
each child and woman is to be seen some 
gaudy souvenir of the pardon, in the 
pocket of every hulking man a brand- 
new pipe and briquet, somewhere about 
the belongings of everyone, young or 
old, a precious, blessed rosary and cru- 
cifix. 
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Later in the same summer, and many 
kilometers from the scenes just de- 
scribed, the writer was present at a 
small pardon in Finistére. The church 
and cemetery were within the same en- 
closure. While we sat upon a low 
mound covered with a flat marble slab, 
a group, consisting of two peasant wom- 
en and a child, were observed moving 
about among the graves as though in 





Details of the Procession, (From a local print.) 


search of something lost. The younger 
woman held the child by the hand with 
an eager grasp which seemed to convey 
to the small member the impression of 
impending calamity. The child’s coun- 
tenance wore a sober, troubled expres- 
sion, and a few tears hung upon its 
cheeks. The face of the old woman was 
firm and reprimanding. She strode 
upon the sods with a thumping step, 
and her sabots’ accidental collision with 
slab or post bespoke accumulating re- 
buke for her daughter, even though 
adult anda matron. As they gradually 
drew nearer, the elder female’s voice 
could be heard, jerking out broken 
Breton sentences which sounded like the 
crack of a whip. Not a word escaped 
the younger woman, nor did she raise 
her eyes from the ground, but bent low 
and combed the grass with her fingers. 
They were quite near when the scolding 
old woman realized the situation and 
shrank within herself, but the face of 
the matron brightened, and stepping 
timidly forward, she inquired in French : 
Had the messieurs or mesdames found 
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anything? Yes; they had, and handed 
the matron a rosary and pendant, which 
had just been discovered in the grass at 
the edge of the slab. She seized the 
precious memento, kissed it, rushed to 
the old woman and threw her arms 
about her neck, caught up the child 
in one convulsive, crushing embrace, 
and when the trio had ambled off a 
rod or two, bethought herself to turn 
and thank the very good madame 
—the eyes of all streaming with 
tears. 

The beads of the rosary were 
darkened with finger stains, the 
wire links rusted, and occasionally 
one was broken and replaced with 
thread ; the small crucifix of silver 
was worn and bent ; the pendant 
was a little bone tube, containing 
a transparency of the miraculous 
statue of Sainte Anne d’Auray. 

The spirit of the people of this 
assembly, their costumes, their be- 
havior, and the object of the par- 
don were quite different from what 
has been described as characteris- 
tic of the Morbihan gathering. 
Everything bespoke thrift, even 
wealth. Their costumes were uni- 
formly the richest of all Brittany, their 
countenances were bright and laughing, 
the occasion was looked upon much like 
our Thanksgiving Day celebration, and 
the services and processions were for the 
“Blessing of the Crops.” Jules Bre- 
ton has made this ceremony familiar by 
his famous painting in the Luxembourg, 
the “‘ Bénédiction des Blés.” 

Mellac is a small village, three miles 
from Quimperl¢é. The little church, 
which was this day celebrating its 
saint’s feast, stands just back from the 
“national road” in an oblong acre en- 
closure, surrounded by a formidable 
stone wall. At the north and south 
ends are two pleasant open groves, and 
upon either side a narrow lane. 

The ceremonies began with mass. If 
the audience at Sainte Anne d’Auray re- 
sembled a popcorn ball, this was like 
drifted snow ; the coiffes were whiter if 
possible and more spreading, the collars 
likewise. Front rows of seats were filled 
with young girls who were to lead the 
procession, and who, in addition to the 
elaborate coiffes, were dressed entirely 
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in white. Men were not numerous, and 
most of those present stood about the 
doors, hat in hand. The limit of the 
church’s capacity made it necessary for 
some to kneel outside among the graves. 
These seemed rather indifferent, rising 
and kneeling and fumbling their beads, 
allowing nothing to escape their notice, 
a shy remark and a sly laugh varying 
the exercises. 

After mass the procession emerged 
from the main door of the church, trav- 
ersed the circular walk within the enclos- 
ure, passed out of the western gate, de- 
filed through the open grove and neigh- 
boring fields on the north, returning 
again by circuitous route to the church. 

Bishop and priests in gorgeous robes, 
mitre and ecrosier; chasubles in satin 
and silver, scarlet and gold, banners of 
satin lettered with silver, heavy with 
tassels and cord—such was the pageant 
that led the procession. After them 
came gilded statues of saints borne by 
young girls in white, others by matrons 
in snowiest caps of lace, with delicate 
tints of ribbons half concealed within 
the folds, purple velvet waists and skirts 
of harmonious shades, all bespangled 
with tiny disks of metal and glass which 
flashed in the sunlight. The host was 
borne by priests, and over it was raised 
a canopy. 

Next in order came the magnates, the 
maire and rich men of the village, very 
old men and other dignitaries of the 
parish marching in the fore. Among 








these, marching with uncovered head 
and humblest mien, was a well-fed, well- 
groomed man who, from his dress and 
general appearance, might have stepped 
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from a Fifth Avenue stage unnoticed. 
Behind the men followed the women 
and children. 

During the entire march of the pro- 
cession the two church bells rang loud- 
ly, the exertions of the ringers being 





plainly visible in the tower, as they ap- 
plied themselves assiduously to the jang- 
ling accompaniment. Among the march- 
ing battalions there was no music and 
no chant. 

While the procession passed near at 
hand, the observer was struck with the 
richness of detail in the costumes. The 
expense of such dress would drive it out 
of use except that it lasts the wearer's 
lifetime. The luxuriance here displayed 
marks Mellac fora wealthy village. The 
wooden shoes were modified in rigor, 
by having for the upper covering carved 
sole-leather, black and polished. The 
dress of the men displayed extra rows of 
gilt buttons and extra breadth of velvet 
in borders, bands, and streamers. As 
for beggars, there were almost none—a 
few very old men. 

The picturesque features of such a 
procession of robed priests, girls in 
white, and matrons in velvet, with gilded 
statues and banners of satin and gold, 
followed by a dark belt of men and a 
variegated belt of women, could be best 
appreciated while they defiled through 
the rich fields of grain just turning to 
the ripening, and in the full glory of a 
most beautiful summer’s day. As the 
husbandmen followed the waving cen- 
sers out of the bright sunlight into the 
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The Blessing of the Fisheries, 
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shady grove, winding their way among 
the tall trees, the host, borrowed from the 
hallowed niche in the altar of the sanc- 
tuary, found a fitting temporary abode 
in the high arched naves and transepts 
of this first temple, and the blessing of 
the crops and the woods seemed a grand 
and beautiful thanksgiving ceremony. 


There was one conspicuous figure 
among the first to arrive at the pardon. 
No one was more dear to his heart than 
the rich man of the parish, no fecble old 
man too humble to receive a most cordial 
greeting, no awkward voter too shy to be 
sought out and shaken by the hand. At 
mass no one was more devout, in the 
procession no one before him; no one 
escaped his eye, and at convenient inter- 
vals everyone received a pleasant word. 
His choice, well-fitting garments, his 
carefully trimmed beard, his urbane man- 
ners, his industrious attentions and busy 
hand-shaking marked him for a politic- 
ian. His wife—for she too was at the 
pardon—was equally busy among her 
sex and twice as effective. The wife of 
the maire was complimented till her face 
beamed with complacency. Madame 
kept her at her elbow and, in conversa- 
tion with the different rustics, turned 
on all occasions for her approval or dis- 
sent. Monsieur looked a little too 
heavy, and the corners of his smile dis- 
closed a selfish line which might 
smoothe out, after election, into stupid 
forgetfulness. Madame was a politic- 
ian par excellence. She visited every 
group of peasant women, chatting most 
fascinatingly. She bought from the old 
peddling-woman’s basket twisted red 
sticks of candy, paper butterflies and 
cakes, hunted out the children and 
placed one in the hand of each. The 
women looked pleased, the chubby in- 
fants opened their eyes widely at the 
nodding ornaments on her bonnet ; the 
sparkling jets and dainty gloves of this 
grand lady fairly stupefied the young 
girls, with their wooden shoes and big 
red wrists, who would have been hope- 
lessly awkward and embarrassed, but 
that Madame put them at their ease. 

When Monsieur had handed his dainty 
wife into their Paris carriage and the 
liveried coachman had touched his hat 
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and reined his glossy blacks out upon 
the broad road, the men had about 
made up their minds that they would 
vote to return Monsieur to the Chamber 
of Deputies ; the women would do any- 
thing for Madame; the girls adored 
her ; each cooing babe and timid child 
waved to her adieus some fragment of a 
trinket or half-eaten cake, or sticky 
stump of candy. His visit had strength- 
ened him andthe maire’s influence could 
be reliedupon. Her conquest was com- 
plete. The voluble tongue, the snapping, 
mirthful eyes, the animated gestures, 
the bonbons to the babes, the sly com- 
pliment to the awkward boy, the delicate 
consideration to the lasses, the final 
flourish as the pageant swept out upon 
the road and away to town, had done 
their work. 

The ceremonies ended, a few strolled 
along the road toward home; but a 
majority of the country people gathered 
in the south grove, many sitting in 
groups about the trees, or standing stol- 
idly, looking straight before them. The 
men were inclined to congregate on cer- 
tain long board benches before tables 
dotted with cider glasses. They were 
already in every stage of good-natured 
drunkenness, and still pounding the 
boards and calling for more. - Busy at- 
tendants were drawing the pale, flai, 
acid stuff from barrels perched up in 
the hind end of carts. The small, black, 
clay pipe needed frequent filling and 
frequent lighting, and live coals grasped 
in wire tweezers were passing continual- 
ly from hand to hand. In the distance, 
among the trees, the horses fed quietly 
from the boxes of the char-d-bancs. 
About them were some of the women, 
adjusting the harness and rearranging 
the fodder, no doubt wondering whether 
their husbands and masters would come 
home with them drunk enough to lie 
in the bottom, or insist upon driving. 
Fortunately, Brittany horses have not 
animation enough left them to endanger 
the passengers. 


One-half the distance back to Quim- 
perlé, on a large landing in the long de- 
scent of the hill, stands a small inn 
flush with the road, unadorned by either 
veranda or cornice. Over its row of 
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first-story windows was painted in black 
letters, upon the plaster, “Loge 4 Pied 
et & Cheval”—‘Débit de Boissons.” 
Before the entrance was arough wooden 
table, and protruding from the lower 
half of the window was the end of a 
cider barrel. In the middle of the hard 
stone road were assembling the strag- 
glers, returning to town. They gradual- 
ly accumulated on the sod fence opposite, 
and overflowed upon the grass bank be- 
yond. Two musicians, with biniou and 
bombarde, were seated at the roadside, 
their feet in the ditch and their backs 
against the fence. The biniou is much 
like the Scottish bagpipe, and the bom- 
barde is like the ordinary flageolet. 
The floor-manager, a hulking stable- 
man from the Loge-d-Cheval, was plung- 
ing about the road, placing the parties 
for the dance. There were a few flour- 
ishes from the pipe, a few sharp barks 
from the biniou, and the wooden shoes 
shuffled and thumped into place for the 
gavotte. The column of dancers was 
divided into ranks of four, two couples 
holding hands. As the music indi- 
cated, they advanced down the road a 
few steps, retreated, advanced again 
and retreated, and on the third ad- 
vance the man on the right changed 
hands, left for right, and led his rank 
back among the others, in a serpen- 
tine course, very similar to the game of 
“erack the whip.” After a succession 
of such manceuvres the column broke 
up into couples, who swung partners, 
whirled, and became lost in confusion. 
Over and over were repeated these ad- 
vances and retreats, the parties trudg- 
ing back and forth with sober faces, as 
though treading out grain. Yet there 
was never a lack of dancers, and no lack 
of persistence. The sizes and weights 
of the wooden shoes, grinding upon the 
stone road, could be distinguished by 
the pitch and quality of sound, and one 
pair, at least, was cracked. The gavotte 
was followed by other varieties of Breton 
dance, rather more complex, and ex- 

* Among the popular Breton dances are dérobée, a noisy 


romping dance, and ann hini goz. The latter is a popu- 
lar song, which runs thus: 


Ann hini goz é va dous, 
Ann hini goz éo sur. 
(French Translation.) 


C'est la vieille qui est mes amours, 
Oui, c’est la vieille, assurément. 
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ecuted in the same trudging, sober man- 
ner, with the groan of the biniou, and 
the shriek of the pipe, the grind of the 
sabots, sound and cracked.* 

In the midst of the forest of Carnoét, 
the demesnal property of the ancient 
dukes of Brittany, stands the little old 
chapel of Lothéa, said to have been built 
by the Templars. Here is celebrated, 
on the first Monday of Pentecost, the 
pardon of Toulfoén, commonly known 
as the “Pardon of the Birds.” The 
chapel stands a little back in the trees, 
on a tongue of forest included within 
the forks of the government road. Be- 
neath the tall trees, at this point, there 
is no underbrush, and enough grass 
maintains itself to form a rich carpet- 
ing. After morning mass, this bower 
becomes a veritable fair of singing 
birds. The boys and others for leagues 
about have gathered the nestlings and 
brought them hither, in home-made 
wicker baskets, to offer them for sale. 
These find ready acceptance among 
young wives and swecthearts. ‘The 
dancing in the forest is of somewhat 
solemn character, and is believed to be 
of druidical origin. 

The “Blessing of the Fisheries” takes 
place on the day before the legal open- 
ing of the sardine season. The men of 
the island of Groix set out in their 
boats, accompanied by the clergy, with 
numerous processional crosses and ban- 
ners. Midway in the channel they meet 
a fleet from the nearest parishes of the 
mainland, similarly accompanied, the 
clergy assembling in one boat which 
contains an altar, while the others 
gather around. The processional stand- 
ards are crossed, at which signal the 
multitude join in a hymn, and then, 
amid a silence unbroken except by the 
soft music of the lapping waves and 
chafing boats, the priests invoke a bless- 
ing upon the industry ( “blessing of the 
yawl”), the support of their families. 
Having sprinkled the sea to the north, 
south, east, and west, with holy water, 


Ann hini iaouank a zo koant, 
Ann hini goz é deus archant, 
Ann hini goz é va dous, 
Ann hini goz éo sur. 


La jeune est bien plus jolie, 
Mais la vieille a de l’argent, 
C’est la vieille qui est mes amours, 
Oui, c’est la vieille, assurément. 
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the standards are crossed again, the 
boats drift apart, and the hymns from 
the scattering flotilla are heard for miles 
in all directions. 


The Breton is a born pagan. His an- 
cestors worshipped under Druid priests, 
and his peninsula is still strewn with 
thousands of megaliths. The Catholic 
church has surmounted the menhirs 
with crosses, sprinkled with holy water 
the dolmens and galgals, and reclaimed 
the people ; but the rocking of an earth- 
quake or the bursting of a thunder- 
storm would bring the belated foot- 
traveller to his knees before the nearest 
shaft, surmounted or not. The Breton 
woman presses her bosom to the rocking 
stone to cure sterility ; the cow is tied 


by a halter blessed by St. Cornély; 
horses are led within the sound of 
mass in the church of St. Eloi ; wives 
and daughters of sailors do penance for 
the safety of husbands and fathers at 
sea. Sombre skies, rugged coasts, and 
familiarity with storms have moulded a 
deep religious nature in this isolated 
people. The sacrifice of human life 
gave way before christianizing infilu- 
ences, and under the fostering care of 
the church Brittany has become the 
most devout province of all France. 
The same temperament which kept its 
people so long independent, which clung 
so tenaciously to its druidical rites, and 
lives in the superstitions of to-day, finds 
its expression in pardons, pilgrimages, 
and weird dances. 





HAPPINESS. 


By Edith Wharton. 


Tus perfect love can find no words to say. 
What words are left, still sacred for our use, 
That have not suffered the sad world’s abuse, 
And figure forth a gladness dimmed and gray? 
Let us be silent still, since words convey 

But shadowed images, wherein we lose 

The fulness of love’s light; our lips refuse 

The fluent commonplace of yesterday. 


Then shall we hear beneath the brooding wing 
Of silence what abiding voices sleep, 

The primal notes of nature, that outring 
Man’s little noises, warble he or weep, 

The song the morning stars together sing, 
The sound of deep that calleth unto deep. 


SO Ne 
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A MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By Henry A. Beers. 


Pa) FLERE was coasting on 
Rood’s Hill. Ever 
since four  o’clock, 
when the schools had 
let out, the homeward 
bound farmer, as he 
reached the top of 
the opposite ridge, 
where the cutting wind made him draw 
his old buffalo tighter about his legs, 
had halted his sleigh for a moment 
to watch the white slope over against 
him swarming with little dark objects 
that moved swiftly down and slowly up. 
Now it was dusk, and the hill was invis- 
ible except as a black mass against the 
western heaven. But still the continu- 
ous rattle of the sleds down the steep in- 
cline was heard, spreading into a long 
roar as they neared the bottom, and 
echoing down the narrow valley to left 
and right. But when the lamp-posts 
in the suburban streets began to show 
their parallel or radiating lines of yellow 
sparks, and the keen wintry glitter of 
the stars responded from the sky, the 
hill became deserted of all but a few late 
lingerers. Now the school-children were 
entering their house-doors, bringing in 
with them a rush of cold air. With fin- 
gers numb and red under their wet mit- 
tens, they were taking off their rubber 
boots half full of snow, and hanging their 
worsted tippets on the hooks in the en- 
try ; while the soft lamplight and the 
smell of oysters and buttered toast came 
pleasantly to their sharpened senses 
through the door of the warm supper- 
room. 

A few of the bigger boys returned to 
the hill for an hour more of coasting after 
supper, and did penance later for this 





prolonged enjoyment, with sleepy eyes 
and fingers, over the slates which had to 
be filled with sums before they could go 
to bed. The Gully Brook ran through’ 
a culvert under the hill, and some of the 
coasters were dragging tubs full of water 
on their sleds up the almost precipit- 
ous sides, and pouring it over the road, 
worn bare in spots, to form a coating of 
ice. The wind had gone down at sun- 
set, and the air, though intensely cold, 
was so still that the chill was hardly felt 
by anyone in active motion. 

About eight o’clock, when the school- 
boys’ “pig-stickers” had mostly disap- 
peared from the slide, a new party ar- 
rived and took noisy possession. This 
consisted of young men and women, 
equipped with sleds ofa substantial size, 
convenient for coasting in pairs. Sooz 
the frosty quiet of the night was broken 
with feminine talk and laughter, the 
calling and shouting of men’s voices, 
and now and then merry screams where 
some heavily laden sledge ran off the 
track and, gently lifting its starboard 
runner, dumped its freight pell-mell in- 
to the powdery snow by the roadside. 
The double ripper, the toboggan, and the 
bob-sled of a more modern era slept as 
yet “in the bosom of their causes ;” 
but a plank fastened te two sleds, fore 
and aft, and steered by a helmsman 
with a quick eye and an adequate pair 
of boots, carried some dozen souls 
and made a sufficient ripper for the 
nonce. 

It happened that, among the groups 
constantly descending and reascending, 
two couples reached the top at the same 
moment. The first pair were walking 
side by side, the young man carrying 
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the sled by its rope slung over his shoul- 
der. The second lady was seated on her 
sled ; her swain had dragged her up the 
hill and was panting slightly from the 
exertion. 

“Ts that the way you spoil your 
girl?” said the first man, as he gained 
the starting-point and faced about. 
* You shouldn't do it, Wilmot; you'll 
demoralize the others. There'll be a 
strike as soon as they get on to the 
scheme.” 

“Well, now,’ answered Wilmot, “what 
do you do to your girl to make her walk 
Ww Sad 

“ Make me walk up, indeed!” said 
that young woman, with a toss of her 
fur-lined hood. “I choose to walk up. 
John Brainard,” she cried, with a tragic 
gesture toward the landscape in gen- 
eral, ‘‘ wouldn’t you be delighted to draw 
me up that hill if I asked you to?” 

“Mr. Brainard,” called out the occu- 
pant of the other sled, almost in the 
same breath, “aren’t you ashamed to 
put such notions into Harvey’s head? 
He has been perfectly docile till this 
minute, and he just /oves to draw me.” 
*“ Brainard, let’s swap girls,” said Wil- 
mot. 

At this proposal there were shrieks 
and exclamations of, ““We won’t be 
swapped !—As if we were horses !—Yes, 
or things!” 

“How much does yours weigh?” in- 
quired Brainard, pondering the offer. 

“How much do you weigh, Sue?” 
asked Wilmot, turning to his partner. 

“Never mind,” replied the lady ad- 
dressed, rising nimbly from the sled. 
“TfI am too heavy for you, and Carrie 
wants the pleasure of walking up-hill 
with you instead of with Mr. Brainard, 
I guess Mr. Brainard can pull me up- 
hill once or twice without hurting him- 
self.” 

“Come along, then, Miss Gillespie,” 
said Wilmot, twitching his empty sled 
into position. 

“Oh, J don’t care,” said Miss Gilles- 
pie, moving slowly away from her first 
cavalier, in Wilmot’s direction. 

The exchange was laughingly effected, 
and Brainard, having seen his new part- 
ner comfortably seated, with her feet 
planted on the cross-bar, her knees 
drawn up to her chin, and her skirts 
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tucked closely around her, gave a short 
run, shoving the sled before him, jumped 
on behind, and away they sped down the 
slide. The long plank “cruiser” was 
just making up its load for a fresh trip, 
amid a profusion of giggling and chat- 
ter, and Wilmot and Miss Gillespie 
waited to see it launched and to follow 
down in its wake. When Brainard’s 
sled reached the bottom of the hill and 
came to a stop, his companion sprang 
to her feet. 

“What! Aren’t you going to let me 
draw you back?” he asked. “I thought 
that was part of my contract.” 

“No, indeed,” she answered, with 
spirit. “Harvey proposed the swap 
and I took him up on it, and I'm not go- 
ing to have you suffer by the bargain. 
Come along.” And she started vigor- 
ously up the hill. 

* But,” insisted Brainard, as he walked 
after her, “you are a borrowed article, 
Miss Chantry, and borrowed articles 
must be used with care and returned in 
good condition. Besides, you are not 
accustomed to walking up-hill, you 
know. Wilmot has pampered you into 
effeminacy by a long course of injudi- 
cious indulgence.” 

“The idea!” she retorted. “I guess 
my legs are as good as Carrie Gillespie’s, 
up-hill or down ;” and her laugh rang 
out hardily on the crisp night-air. 

“So then I shan’t have a chance to 
find out how much you weigh, after 
all ? ” 

“Not unless I faint and you have to 
carry me. But Ill bet anything that 
she makes Harvey Wilmot draw her. I 
would, if I were she. Now, you just see.” 

And sure enough, on their second 
flight down the hill, they passed Wilmot 
dragging his fair burden upward. 

“‘ How do you like the exchange ?” he 
yelled after them. 

* Oh, lovely—first rate,” they shrieked 
back in concert ; but only an inarticulate 
jumble of syllables reached Wilmot’s 
ear, broken by the rush of the air and 
the rumble of the sled. 

This time Miss Chantry did not rise 
when the sled stopped. They had run 
off the track a little way and, reaching 
out her hand, she broke a piece from 
the clean snow-crust and nibbled it pen- 
sively while she sat looking at the stars. 
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“Confess that that climb has tired 
you,” said Brainard, as he stood holding 
the sled-rope. 

“Tm not the least tired,” she replied, 
“but the stopping of the sled gives me 
a kind of drowsy feeling, like ‘ letting the 
old cat die’ in a swing. The runners 
begin to go slower—and slower—and 
slower, and finally they come to a stand- 
still so softly: Ee 

Her voice died away with a diminu- 
endo effect to indicate the gradual cessa- 
tion of the motion. 

“T hate to shake off the sensation by 
standing up,” she added. 

“Don’t shake it off, then,” he said. 
“ Sit still, andTll draw youup. Or, what 
do you say to trying the other hill? 
The grade is not so steep, and I can pull 
you up it on a run.” 

“Very well,” she acquiesced, “ but 
don’t run. You'll break my repose.” 

A few of the party, deserting the main 
coast, now somewhat crowded with sleds, 
had betaken themselves to the opposite 
rise, which was longer, though of gentler 
slope. These were presumably senti- 
mental couples who found here a sort of 
side show or withdrawing room whose 
comparative seclusion offered a better 
opportunity for flirtation. 

“Shall we try that again?” asked 
Brainard of his companion, when they 
had accomplished their descent and 
paused in the intervale, “or shall we go 
back to the first slide and see if our old 
pards have got tired of each other and 
want to swap back?” 

“Oh, let’s try the new one once more,” 
she answered. “It isn’t so swift, and 
doesn’t take my breath away so. Be- 
sides, it’s so nice and retired ; it seems 
like going out on the piazza at a dance 
and getting away from the fiddles and 
gas-light. But you shan’t drag me 
up again, you poor beast of burden. 
‘Seared is, of course, my heart,’ but 
hard though I may seem, I am not quite 
adamant. Sometimes I am almost hu- 
man.” 

“Well,” replied Brainard, “ we'll com- 
promise, then, by your taking my arm.” 

“Tt’s not at all necessary,” she said, 
but she took it notwithstanding, and 
they walked rather slowly up the hill. 
At times her breathing was a little short, 
and now and then, where the footing was 
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slippery or rough, her slender figure 
swayed against him for support ; and, as 
they neared the hill-top, he even fancied 
a certain caressing tone in her voice, 
and something relaxed and confiding in 
the pressure of her arm. On the way 
up they passed two or three sleds going 
down, but they found the head of the 
slide deserted. By day the eminence 
where they stood commanded an exten- 
sive prospect of hill and valley toward 
the east. But under the stars, all that 
could be seen was a dim white stretch 
of rolling country broken by mysteri- 
ous shadows, and sown here and there 
with the lights of suburban dwellings 
and of scattered farm-houses beyond. 
Into this uncertain landscape, whose 
loneliness and peace contrasted with the 
noisy mirth that they had left, the pair 
gazed for a few moments in silence. 

“ What a lovely night it is!” said the 
girl, at length. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it’s a sin to go to 
bed on such a night. It’s a waste of 
life. Did you ever try staying up all 
night out of doors?” he resumed, after 
& pause. 

“No, indeed,” she answered, with a 
slight laugh ; “Iam too much of a sleepy 
head.” 

“T have often meant,” he pursued, in 
a tone of reverie, “to take a whole night 
sometime, and spend it @ /a belle étoile. 
Just think how much we miss! I would 
like to walk around in the edges of 
woods and old pastures till the moon 
set, and watch the changes of the shad- 
ows, and listen to the crickets, and hear 
the sounds of creatures that are abroad 
in the dark ; perhaps see unknown stars 
that never rise till after midnight.” 

“Yes, in summer,” she admitted, “ it 
might be nice and wild.” 

“Or in winter either,” he persisted. 
“Wouldn’t it be fine now, for instance— 
this very night—to go on and on, ‘over 
the hills and far away,’ and see what 
strange country we would come to?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “if the night 
would only last forever—but it won't.” 

“ Doesn't it seem to you,” he went on, 
pointing to the east, “as if some new 
world lay over there, all full of promise 
and adventure, if we only had the pluck 
to undertake it? It does to me.” 

“«¢ What shall I see if I ever go over 
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the mountains high?’” she repeated, 
dreamily. 

“Shall we go down this next hill?” 
he proposed abruptly, after another 
pause. 

“What for ?” 

**T don’t know, but let’s.” 

“Would you?” 

*Wouldn’t you ?” 

She turned her eyes full upon his in 
the clear starlight, and deliberated in 
silence : 


‘¢ The swan’s-down feather 
That stands upon the swell at the full of tide, 
And neither way inclines.” 


At last she answered, “ Why, if you 
like.” 

“Well,” he said, and she seated her- 
self resignedly on the sled. 

At the bottom of the hill they arose 
together. Nothing was said, but, as if 
by a common understanding, they con- 
tinued to walk on mechanically in the 
same direction. This time he did not 
offer her his arm, and they mounted 
the acclivity together without speaking. 
Once only she stopped and asked : 

“Aren’t we getting rather far away 
from the others ?” 

“We can go back any minute,” he re- 
joined, and they walked on. 

At the top of this hill they stopped 
again. They were now cut off by the 
intervening ridge from the sounds of the 
coasting party. The cold had moder- 
ated greatly within an hour, and yet 
there was no film of vapor in the heav- 
ens. It wasone of those halcyon nights, 
not infrequent in the winter climate of 
New England—whose changeableness is 
its glory as well as its danger—when 
the wind has fallen, and the temperature 
has risen so rapidly that, in contrast 
with the previous rigor of the season, 
the weather has almost a summer balm, 
and one can walk abroad comfortably 
without an overcoat. In the morning 
there would be a thaw, but now the ab- 
sence of the sun kept things still at 
freezing-point. The air was just cold 
enough to be bracing, but so dry and 
still that it made upon the face only that 
feeling of freshness which comes with 
the evening breeze in June. 

“Did you ever read Hawthorne’s 
story of ‘Wakefield ?’” asked Brainard. 
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“T don’t remember it. What was it 
about ? ” 

“A steady-going old fellow, who has 
lived a life as regular as clock-work for 
years with his steady-going wife. All 
of a sudden an impulse takes him. He 
goes out one October evening, rents 
lodgings in the next street, disguises 
himself completely, and for twenty years 
never goes home again and is given up 
for dead.” 

“Yes, I think I have read it,” she 
murmured. 

“ Didn’t you ever feel that impulse : 
to cut yourself off suddenly from the 
past by one irrevocable act; to burn 
all your ships behind you ; tostep across 
a narrow crack which you know will 
widen into a crevice, and then into a 
chasm that you can never get back 
across ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a sup- 
pressed excitement in her voice ; ‘ Ihave 
come to such places and felt the tempta- 
tion just to put my foot across and see 
what would happen. I have heard some- 
thing say in my ear, ‘Now is your 
chance—now—now : do it—do it.’ And 
then,” she added, ‘‘I have looked down 
into the crevice and found no bottom to 
it, and turned around and gone home 
again.” 

“Yes,” said Brainard, “ we always do 
go back. We never have spirit enough 
to take the venture. I used to ramble 
along the docks in New York and look 
at the ocean steamers getting ready to 
weigh anchor, and a dozen times I’ve 
been on the point of walking aboard one 
of them and taking passage to whatever 
part of the world it was bound for. 
But I never did.” 

She drew a long breath, but answered 
nothing. And now a tender white radi- 
ance began to suffuse the eastern heaven, 
and presently a point and then a rim of 
silver lifted itself above the horizon. 

“The moon!” they exclaimed to- 
gether. They watched the planet until 
its gibbous disk had risen free of the 
sky-line, and long shadows from trees 
and fences wavered toward them across 
the snow-crust, sparkling with crystal 
reflections. 

“Sue,” said Brainard, in a low voice 
that thrilled with emotion, “shall we go 
on toward that ?” 
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“Why not?” she replied. 

As they faced each other in the new 
light of the moon, it might have seemed 
that the superstition which attributes 
madness to lunar influence was not al- 
together fancy. Whether because his 
eyes were dazzled and full of moonshine, 
her own looked larger and brighter to 
him than by day, and her face had an ex- 
alted and bewitched expression. What- 
ever was trivial or familiar in the girl 
that he had known was strained away, 
and he found himself alone in the en- 
chanted night with a woman grown sud- 
denly sweet and strange. 

“ Because,” he said, speaking with 
momentous slowness, “ if you dare to go 
on any farther with me, we may never 
come back.” 

“T never take a dare,” she answered, 
defiantly. 

“ Dare you kiss me, then?” he asked, 
approaching her. 

She made no reply, but in the steady, 
audacious fixure of her regard he found 
an answer, and seizing her in his arms 
he kissed her repeatedly on her cold 
cheeks and her warm lips, until she 
covered her face with her hands and 
stood as if dazed. 

“Now we have crossed the chasm,” 
she said, as he released her. 

“We can still go back,” he answered, 
overtaken with an instant misgiving, as 
the spirit of the inevitable, which he had 
so rashly conjured up, rose before him 
in its full stature. 

“ What !—after that ?” 

“ After what ?” 

“ After what you have done to me.” 

“Pshaw! Akiss! What’s that?” 

“Do you want to go back?” -she 
asked, with an intonation of irony which 
provoked him into a feeling of shame 
for his weakness. 

“Can you think it?” he demanded. 
“No. Get on the sled.” 

Again she seated herself upon the odd 
vehicle of their flight, and taking his 
place behind her he steered to the east. 
It needs not to say what relations with 
others these two had formed or inherited 
in the world which they were leaving be- 
hind them in this unexpected and, as it 
were, accidental manner. Doubtless in 





the sober daytime the ties that they were 
sundering, the responsibilities that they 
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were throwing off, the places that they 
were leaving empty forever would have 
worn the air of blessings rather than of 
burdens or constraints. But the soli- 
tary quiet of the winter night that lay 
all unbroken about them seemed to shut 
them away in a universe of their own ; 
an unreal universe of starshine and snow, 
where all manner of fantastic dreams 
might come true; a lawless, unpeopled 
universe —or peopled by themselves 
alone, and owning no allegiance to the 
claims of day. 

It was, at all events, characteristic of 
human nature that, the step once taken, 
they dismissed all thought of conse- 
quences and yielded themselves to the 
current. As they receded farther and 
farther from home, the elastic air and 
the sorcery of the moonlight, the very 
unheard-of wildness of their adventure, 
raised their spirits to a mood of buoyant 
and reckless gayety. They coasted down 
all the hills. Up the slopes and along 
the levels, by turns they walked or 
Brainard drew her on the sled. An un- 
wonted strength and lightness possessed 
him, and he felt no fatigue ; sometimes 
they danced or waved their arms to see 
the grotesque motions of their shadows 
on the snow. Sometimes they sang to- 
gether or whooped in the still air, and 
listened for the echo that came back to 
them from a hill-side or from some old 
barn standing alone among the white 
fields. For they had now cleared the 
suburbs and come out into the open 
country. They talked about themselves 
and about the appearances of the night 
and the landscape, and repeated frag- 
ments of poetry, and told each other 
their likes and dislikes. They avoided 
all mention of yesterday and to-morrow, 
and spoke only of the present. Their 
breach with the past was complete, and 
they seemed to themselves to be wander- 
ing on and on in a dream from which 
they would never awake. The girl’s bear- 
ing toward her new-found lover was as 
capricious as the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. At times she 
suffered his caresses or even returned 
them ; and then again, with an abrupt 
alternation of coyness, she would say, 
“Please let go my hand, Mr. Brainard, 
and walk farther off.” 

The moon rose higher, a little wind 
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‘| guess Mr. Brainard can pull me up-hill once or twice without hurting himself." 


began to blow, and puffs of powdery 
snow were whirled along the road and 
across the fields. Miss Chantry had 
not spoken for nearly an hour, and had 
remained sitting on the sled while 
Brainard drew her over a long plain. 
Of a sudden she asked, “ What time 
is it?” 

He looked at his watch, turning the 
face toward the moon. 

“My watch has stopped,” he an- 
swered. “I forgot to wind it yester- 
day, and it has run down. But I know 
that it must be long past midnight.” 

** How far have we come?” 

“Oh, five or six miles, I should say.” 

“Ts it too late to go back ?” 

“To go back!” he exclaimed. 

VoL. VI.—75 


* You 


can’t mean it, darling,” and he came and 
knelt beside her in the snow. 

“Tt is too late,” she cried, passion- 
ately, pushing him away. “They have 
missed me long since; there is a hue 
and cry after me now. Oh, what a fool 
Tam, what a fool!” and she burst into 
tears. 

“Don’t, sweetheart, don't,” he re- 
monstrated ; “ you will never repent it, 
I promise you—I promise you.” 

But he felt a sinking of the heart, and 
a sickening uncertainty of everything. 
The reaction had come to them both, 
and the awakening. 

“Where are you taking me to?” she 
inquired, at length. 

“TJ hadn't thought distinctly of that— 
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or of anything else but you. 


But Red- 
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“We could go back,” said Brainard, 


dingham is about five or six miles hesitatingly, “if you insist upon it, but— 





‘It ds too late," 


ahead, and Clark’s Mills is still nearer. 
We can go there.” 

“So that is your ‘new world,” she 
exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ Reddingham, and 
Clark’s Mills!” 

“There are places beyond Redding- 
ham,” he said, sullenly. ‘It’s on the 
railroad, and we can take the morning 
train to—I don’t care where—the utter- 
most parts of the earth, if you like.” 

“The morning train—the morning 
train!” she repeated. ‘There should 
be no morning for fools like us.” 

“Sue,” he entreated, “be brave. You 
are tired, you are excited. Youll feel 
better soon.” 

“Tam tired,” she answered, listlessly, 
and I am cold.” 

“Of course, you are, poor love—poor 
love, and I am a brute not to have 
thought of it. See here, Ive got my 
brandy flask in my overcoat pocket, take 
a pull at this, and it will warm you up.” 

She took a draught of the dark-brown 
liquor, in which the moon made golden 
reflections, then shuddered, and settled 
herself once more on the sled. 


she cried, passionately, pushing him away. 


good _ heavens, to 
what? And it’s as 


near to Reddingham 
as to Burlington.” 

“No,” she said, 
shaking her head ve- 
hemently. “We're in 
for it. Goon. But 
you are tired. Let 
me walk.” 

“Not I—not I; 
keep your seat. Do 
you feel warmer 
now ?” 

“Yes, but awfully 
sleepy.” 

* Lie down on the 
sled ; it’s long enough; 
Ill put my coat over 
you, and perhaps you 
‘an get a nap.” 

She curled up on 
the sled, with her 
hand under her head. 
He took off his heavy 
overcoat, tucked it 
around her, and, cut- 
ting off a length of 
superfluous rope from the sled, wound 
it about her twice and tied it. 

‘“‘ Now you are tied on, like Mazeppa,” 
he said, with a forced laugh. 

“You need the coat,” she murmured. 

“Not in the least; it hampers me 
dreadfully. You shut your little eyes 
now, and I'll take you to Reddingham 
in no time.” 

Grasping the rope, he toiled on with 
renewed energy. At first he felt chilly 
without his overcoat, but the exercise 
soon warmed his blood. Gradually he 
was overcome by drowsiness. The vast 
white landscape glimmered and swam 
before his eyes. He caught himself 
nodding, but still staggered mechan- 
ically forward, though with increasing 
slowness. About cock-crow they passed 
through a little town, and he thought of 
Sir Galahad. 

‘*When, on my goodly charger borne, 
Through dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow.” 

This was Clark’s Mills, a compact 

manufacturing hamlet about three miles 
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from Reddingham. The houses stood 
up stark and dead in the moon. In one 
window a light was burning, and Brain- 
ard thought, as he pushed the sled 
rapidly before him down the pavement, 
how strange it must sound to the citizen, 
waking casually in the night, to hear the 
rumble of runners, as if some ghostly 
sledding party was disporting itself in 
silence at that uncanny hour in the 
deserted street. 

After leaving the town the hills grew 
steeper and the scenery wilder, inter- 
sected from left to right by valleys which 
narrowed into woody ravines. From 
the depth of these came now and then 
the long howl of a farmer’s dog baying 
the moon, and once the yell of 
a screech-owl resounded from a 
distant wood. 

Miss Chantry seemed to have 
fallen asleep. The impres- 
sion of unreality, the sen- 
sation of moving through a 
dream, grew stronger in 
Brainard’s mind. All 
manner of wild and 
fantastic images flit- 
ted through his 
brain ; his eyes 
got heavier 
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and heavier. Nothing kept him from 
falling but the exertion necessary to 
drag the sled through the snow. For 
the track had become now almost un- 
broken, as he had evidently left the 
highway and was on some unfrequented 
road where few sleighs had passed. At 
the top of a hill he roused himself and 
came to a halt. He was dead tired and 
felt really unable to go on. The moon 
was now getting low in the west. It 
must be, he thought, about three o’clock, 
and they ought to be nearing Redding- 
ham, but no symptom of a town ap- 
peared. The summit was a high one 
and overlooked a region of snowy hill- 
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sides topped with gray woods. He 
stepped to the sled and gazed down 
upon the unconscious girl. Her finely 
chiselled features in the moonlight and 
in the relaxation of sleep had the softness 
of a child’s. Her long lashes shadowed 
her cheek, whose polished roundness, 
as it took the light, looked almost in- 
fantile or cherubic, while beneath the 
curve of her under lip lay a little well 
of shade. There was something helpless 
and confiding in her attitude. She lay 
on the sledge like a bride in her bride- 
bed, with a suggestion of domestic in- 
timacy which brought into Brainard’s 
heart a sudden rush of pity. The stop- 
ping of the sled aroused her. 

“Tam not asleep,” she said, opening 
her eyes, but not offering to move. ‘Is 
anything the matter?” 

“Tam afraid we are lost,” he replied. 

“ Lost!” she exclaimed. 

She sat up at once, and then, remov- 
ing the coat which had covered her and 
freeing herself from the rope, she rose to 
her feet and stared about her. 

“ Yes,” said Brainard, wearily, sitting 
down on a rock which projected from 
the snow; ‘“Reddingham ought to be 
over there somewhere, and not more 
than a mile or two away. But I see no 
signs ofit. Imust have taken the wrong 
turning after leaving Clark’s Mills.” 

“Can’t we ask our way at some 
house ?” 

“ We haven't passed a house for over 
an hour, and we seem to be getting into 
a more and more god-forsaken country. 
This road is tapering out, for one thing, 
and we will have to go back or else take 
to the crust.” 

He was still speaking when, on the 
opposite hill-side, a ruddy glare flashed 
out on the pale night—a parallelogram 
of living coal, against which could be 
clearly descried the black figure of a 
man moving forward and back. 

“ What is that?” cried Miss Chantry, 
startled. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, leaping to his 
feet, “it’s a charcoal-pit. Now I know 
about where we are. But we have come 
up into the Woodridge hills, a long 
way*off from the direct road to Red- 
dingham.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go there and in- 
quire our way?” she suggested. 


“T suppose we had,” he replied, after 
a moment’s hesitation. ‘These char- 
coal burners are apt to be a tough 
crowd. But there seems to be no other 
way. Itlooks like the mouth of hell,” he 
added, “‘ with Satan feeding the fires.” 

They watched the weird spectacle for 
a few minutes without moving. It was 
only one more fantastic vision of this 
night of fantasies and dreams. 

From the open door of the pit a path 
of rosy light streamed down the hill- 
side and across the frozen surface of a 
small pond in the hollow. The illumina- 
tion also made visible a group of two or 
three buildings which stood a little at 
one side of the pit and somewhat lower 
on the slope. 

“The shortest way will be to leave the 
road here and go ’cross lots over the 
erust. It will bear,” said Brainard, 
stamping on a sample piece of it to try 
its strength. “Come on, quick, before 
they shut off the light.’ 

He took up the sled and helped her 
over the ditch and the rail-fence into an 
open hill-side pasture. For the last time 
they took their seats upon the sled, and 
the runners were soon gliding swiftly 
down the glazed surface of the field 
which glinted in the moonbeams like 
the icing of a gigantic pound-cake. 
They descended at a constantly acceler- 
ating, and at last really frightful, speed. 
Brainard had all that he could do to 
guide the sled by digging with his heel 
into the crust. Miss Chantry gripped 
the edges of the board and held on with 
suspended pulse, while the air rushed 
past their faces like a whirlwind. 

“Pray heaven there are no stumps or 
fence-posts in the way,” was his secret 
thought. But in a few seconds, to his 
great relief, they reached the bottom 
and rushed out upon the snow-covered 
ice of the pond. Suddenly the girl 
screamed. Right across their course, 
and only a few yards ahead, she saw a 
black streak of open water. She had 
just time to throw herself sideways upon 
the ice, falling close to the edge of the 
water, into which the sled, and Brainard 
with it, plunged and disappeared. At 
the same moment the door of the coal- 
pit closed and the light went out. In- 
stantly she began shouting for help, but 
it seemed an age before an answering 
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hallo came back from the hill, and a 
still longer age before Brainard’s head 
emerged from the belt of dark water, 
rippling under the moon, upon which 
her eyes were staring in an agony of 
fear. He rose near the opposite side of 
the opening and grasped the edge, which 
was even and firm, having been cut with 
an ice-plough. 

“OQ God! O God!” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, ‘‘ what canIdo? I can't 
get near you.” 

“Go back from the edge,” he gasped, 
“Tcan hold on. Call for help.” 

“Thave. Oh, please hold on. Only 
a minute. There! I hear them com- 
ing.” 

Steps were now heard crashing hur- 
riedly down the hill-side through the 
crust from the direction of the charcoal- 
pits. 

“This way!” she called. “For God’s 
sake, be quick; there’s a man drowning. 
Oh, Fred, can you hold on a bit longer?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with chattering 
teeth, “but the cold is horrible. Look 
out for a board.” 

She ran to and fro distractedly, but 
not even a stick was to be seen on the 
white floor of the pond. But now a 
man ran out from the opposite bank and 
approached the opening. 

“Hang on,” he called out, “the ice 
is solid. It won’t break. Tl get you 
out in a jiffy.” 

He neared the edge cautiously and, 
lying down at full length, held out both 
hands to Brainard. 

‘Leave go the ice and get a grip on 
my hands,” he directed. 

“Oh, how can I help?” cried Miss 
Chantry. ‘“ Where can I get a board or 
something ?” 

“T don’t want no board,” returned the 
man; “run around to this side, quick, 
and lend a hand.” 

The opening was only a few rods long, 
and in a twinkling she was beside the 
prone form of the rescuer. 

‘*Now, lady,” said the latter, “you git 
down on your knees, take a holt o’ this 
arm, and pull. Brace yourself agin the 
ice—it’ll hold. Ill yank on the other 
arm. When we git you up’s fur’s the 
waist, young feller, you jest lay your 
leg out on the ice and we'll roll you 
out.” 

VoL. VI.—76 





There was a short, sharp struggle, 
and then Brainard lay shivering and 
dripping on the ice. 

“You had a close call this time, boss, 
and no mistake,” said the man, who was 
panting from his exertions. ‘“ How in 
hell did you git here, anyway?” he add- 
ed, with open-mouthed wonder. 

“Never mind that now,” rejoined 
Brainard, rising with some difficulty to 
his feet; “I must get to a fire and have 
these clothes off in a hurry. Im chilled 
to the marrow.” 

“Do you feel stiff? Can you run? 
Well, then, cut up to the shanty. 
There’s a fire and there’s clothes, sich as 
they be, and there’s whiskey.” 

The three ascended the hill and the 
man threw open the door of an unplas- 
tered wooden cabin, divided by a rude 
partition into two rooms. In one of 
these was an air-tight stove which threw 
out an intense heat from a fire of oak 
billets. In the other was a bed and a 
row of coarse garments hung from the 
wall. Miss Chantry, who was pale, si- 
lent, and very much agitated, paced the 
floor nervously in the outer room, while 
their host took Brainard into the pene- 
tralia, helped him to strip off his wet 
clothing, and furnished him with a 
change of raiment. In a few minutes 
he joined her by the fire and assured 
her that he was as good as new. The 
charcoal-burner went out to look for the 
sled. 

“Well, now, what next?” inquired 
Brainard, as the companion of his ad- 
venture paused opposite him in her 
restless walk. She looked at him with 
a new resolution in her eyes. 

“Tt was not to be,” she said. ‘This 
is a providence—an interposition.” 

‘Oh, no,” he returned, “it is an in- 
terruption, that is all.” 

«Just think,” she whispered, “if you 
had been drowned.” She shuddered, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, come now, Sue,” he remon- 
strated, and tried to take her hand. 

“No, don’t,” she cried, breaking 
away; “I'll never forgive myself. Ive 
been dreaming all night. I’ve been—i 
don’t know what Ive been. But I’m 
wide-awake enough now.” " 

He was silent. 

“ What time is it?” she asked. 
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He pointed to a small wooden clock 
that stood on a shelf. 

“Four o'clock!” she _ exclaimed. 
“There is just one chance for me. IfI 
can catch an early train I can get home, 
perhaps, before they are up. I have my 
latch-key, and I'll say that I left Harvey 
to see Carrie home, and came back early 
from the hill with you, and let myself in 
and went right upstairs to bed. There’s 
just that chance—that one chance—that 
no one sat up for me at home, and that 
I haven’t been missed. Quick! where’s 
the man? Maybe he has a horse and 
sleigh, and can take me over.” 

“Sue,” began Brainard, again ap- 
proaching her. 

“No, no,” she broke in, vehemently. 
“You can’t turn me—you can’t talk me 
out of it. You know that I’m right. 
Don’t you?” she asked, looking at him 
searchingly. 

* And so our little melodrama ends in 
a farce,” he said, evading a direct reply 
to her appeal. ‘It’s always so.” 

“Tt is better so,” she answered. 

“You can’t expect me to say yes to 
that.” 

At this moment the charcoal-burner 
entered. He had been unable to find 
the sled, and explained that it had prob- 
ably sunk to the bottom of the pond 
owing to the weight of the iron on the 
runners. 

“Have you got a horse and sleigh ?” 
inquired Miss Chantry, hurriedly. 
“Could you take me over to the- depot 
at Reddingham in time to catch the first 
train west? Do you know what time it 
goes ?” 

“ Why, cert, lady,” answered the man, 
slowly ; “I’ve got a horse and cutter, and 
kin hitch up and take you there easy. 
It ain’t but three miles, and the train 
leaves at 4.55.” 

“Tt will get you to Burlington before 
half-past five,” added Brainard. 

“But ain’t you goin’ to have some 
breakfast with me ’fore you go, ma’am— 
or leastwise a cup of coffee to warm you 
up? Tain’t no slouch at making coffee.” 

“No, no,” she said, beseechingly. 
“ Please—please take me at once, and 
don’t let me miss the train.” 

“ All right, ma’am,” he responded, 
good-naturedly, and taking down a lan- 
tern, went outside, where they heard 
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him presently opening the stable door 
and getting out the horse. 

“T shall have to ask a favor of you, 
Mr. Brainard,” she said, blushing slight- 
ly. “I haven’t my purse with me—the 
ticket—the man——” 

“Why, am I not going with you?” he 
asked. 

“No, no; it won’t do for us to be 
seen together at the station. You must 
stay here, and go back later.” 

“But I don’t like to let you go alone.” 

“Tt is perfectly safe,” she answered ; 
and he handed her his purse and was 
silent. 

“What, ain’t the gentleman going 
too?” inquired Brainard’s deliverer, as 
Miss Chantry was helped into the cutter 
and bade her cavalier good-by. “There’s 
lots of room for three.” 

“No, Cap, I’m going to stay here till 
my clothes get dry, and keep house for 
you till you get back.” 

* Wal, I'll be gosh darned !” remarked 
the puzzled driver, as he gathered up 
the reins. “Say, mister, when you git 
sleepy you kin turn in in the bed. I’ve 
got a shake down for myself, and you'll 
find a pipe and tobacco on the shelf and 
a jug of whiskey in the locker, near the 
bed.” 

“Mind you catch the train,” Brainard 
called after him. 

“You bet,” came back on the wind, 
and horse and sleigh disappeared under 
the setting moon. 


Brainard slept profoundly, and it was 


deep in the day when he awoke. At 
first he lay still and stared at the wall. 
He could not remember where he was, 
but an unaccountable feeling of relief 
possessed him. His eyes were fastened 
idly upon an object on.the wall which he 
could not at once identify. It was noth- 
ing but a big knot in the rough plank- 
ing of the cabin, through which the sun 
streamed, making a kernel or focus of 
light ; but it looked like a great rose or 
ruby, glowing with vivid scarlets and 
crimsons, and burning with an intensity 
which flooded his eyes and his whole be- 
ing with radiance, and seemed an emblem 
of some inward happiness. Slowly the 
twilight between sleepand waking cleared 
into full consciousness, and the memory 
of the night’s adventures came back to 
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him. But still he lay in a kind of bliss- 
ful trance, thinking of the chasm in his 
life from the brink of which his feet had 
gone back ; of the bonds and the duties 
and the habits that had seemed, in the 
witching light of the moon, a load to be 
lightly cast off forever, but which now, 
in the healthy sunshine of the new day, 
became infinitely sweet and sacred. He 
heard the drip, drip of thawing snow 
from the eaves. He heard the charcoal- 
burner whistling outside, and presently 
the steady blows of his axe. 

After a while he rose and, finding his 
dry clothes by the stove, dressed and 
went out-doors. His host was chopping 
down a tree, one of the last of an army 
whose stumps projected here and there 
from the snow, and whose trunks had 
been converted into charcoal. 

** Hello, Colonel,” he called out, sus- 
pending his labor, “you ain't up, be 
you? I swanny but you have slept 
solid. Guess you was out late last night, 
wasn't you? I put some breakfast by 
for you, to keep hot, but gosh! it must 
be all dried up by this time.” 

“Thank you, Pll goin and help my- 
self toabite. Did you make the train?” 

“Wall, we did, and ten minutes to 
spare,” and he resumed his work. 

Brainard's sense took note of the odor 
of fresh chips with a keen pleasure. The 
sun, many hours high, poured a dazzling 
light over the white, undulating country. 
A few chippy birds were hopping around 
the door-step and their cheeping made 
music in his heart, as did the tinkling 
sound of little rills of snow-water dis- 
solved in the thaw and stealing off down- 
hill under the crust. The broad, com- 
monplace, face of day cheered him with a 
conviction of the good health of the 
world, and a thankfulness that the place 
in that world which he had come so 
near forfeiting was still kept open to him. 

At Reddingham Station and on the 
train he was lucky enough to meet no 
acquaintances. But as he was making 
his way from the depot at Burlington 
to the main street, he encountered Wil- 
mot, who greeted him with: 
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“ Well, well! What:became of you 
and Sue last night? We looked for you 
all over the hill and couldn’t find even a 
mitten of you.” 

“Why, you don’t expect people to 
coast all night, do you? Miss Chantry 
got cold and tired, and wanted to go 
home.” 

“Did she seem to be a trifle miffed, 
too ?” asked Wilmot, with a slight shade 
of anxiety. 

“ Why, no. 
miffed about ?” 

“Well, what should Miss Gillespie be 
miffed about? All the same, she was. 
She wanted to go home, and when I 
looked around for you, and you were 
gone, and I told her I guessed she’d have 
to accept the escort of yours truly, she 
tossed her head and said, ‘ You and Sue 
appeared to like the all-hands-change- 
partners figure so well that you seemed 
inclined to keep it up for the rest of the 
dance.’” 

“Oh, no!” said Brainard, with an un- 
easy laugh. “It answered well enough 
for an evening, but it wouldn’t do for 
good,” 

“Thank you. Same here: But girls 
don’t take a joke worth a cent, and I 
think I'll go around to Sue’s and make 
my peace. She might have been miffed 
and you not seen it. Men are so damned 
obtuse, you know.” 


What should she be 


Miss Chantry was punctual at break- 
fast that morning, and was rallied by the 
family on her paleness. 

“Coasting doesn't agree with every- 
one,” said her brother Gilbert ; ‘“ makes 
some people sea-sick.” 

“You must have got home very late,” 


said her mother. 
come in.” 

“On the contrary,” she asserted, “ it 
was very early.” 

“Well,” said her father, from the 
window, where he stood in his slippers, 
newspaper in hand, and regarded the 
street, “it’s the last of the coasting, for 
the present. The January thaw has set 
in and the wind is dead south.” 


“T didn’t hear you 











« CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CARICATURE. 
By J. A. Mitchell. 







HERE are many thousand Americans, and not 
all of them old ones, who can easily recall the 
time when Punch was the only acknowledged 
medium through w!:ich they drew their weekly 
allowance of wit or satire. In those days sun- 
dry fitful efforts were made to establish a cor- 
responding engine in this country, but an un- 

timely and painful death invariably overtook 

them. Their financial convulsions had the nat- 

ural effect of deterring other aspirants from a 

like endeavor. The western hemisphere certainly 

seemed large enough to support a humorous 
paper. Our native modesty helped us to the so- 

(By J. A. Mitchell.) lution of this mystery, and it was generally ad- 
mitted, at least among ourselves, that the Ameri- 
cans were too bright a people to need a paper that relied upon its wit for success. 
We were, as a nation, enjoying this answer to the problem, and cultivating a 
proper disregard for caricature and the kindred arts, when Thomas Nast ap- 
peared upon “the scene, and in the pages of Harper’s Weekly began a series of 
cartoons which wrought greater havoc against an existing evil than printed pages 
could ever hope to accomplish. Those who never read the editorials were de- 
lighted with the caricatures. Boss Tweed and his associates struggled in vain 
against a laughing but indignant public. Their faces became public property, 
their deeds were caricatured by the artist with force and brevity, and whole 
pages of disgraceful history were given in the fewest words. Not only the read- 
ing public, but the entire people—men, women, and children—those who read and 
mde who did not, became interested, then angry, and finally determined ; and, 
this accomplished, the wrong was speedily righted. It is doubtful if the power 
of caricature was ever more * forcibly illustrated than on that occasion, and the 
somewhat sudden development of this branch of art on our side the Atlantic was 
largely due to the force and courage of Thomas Nast. 

The influence of a good caricature, whether for good or evil, is only fully 
appreciated by those who have been its victims. They alone are familiar with its 
corroding bitterness. To the politician, for example, who is delicately balancing 
between right and wrong, a scorching editorial, boldly placing him upon the 
evil side, is easier to live down, no matter how ably written, than the clever 
caricature which gives ocular demonstration of his sin. The editorial appeals 
to the intellect ; the caricature appeals to the intellect, to the eye, and, worst of 
all, to the sense of humor of the beholder. And the beholder will carry with 
him, perhaps forever, either a vague or a vivid impression of having seen the vic- 
tim in a compromising position. The editorial, moreover, is more or less local, 
and is read by comparatively few. The caricature is national, and reaches every 
city in the country. Thousands who would not read the letter-press if placed in 
their hands, revel in the details of the caricature with delighted eyes ; and their 
dominant impression of the victim is the one they thus receive. 

Americans were quick to perceive that the artist’s pencil was a potent weapon. 
This was, of course, less a discovery than the tardy realization of a very ancient 
fact. Why an individual so quick-witted and so sensitive as the Yankee should 
have been such a long time in waking up to its capabilities is a mystery easily 
explained. His Puritan ancestors should alone be held responsible. These wor- 
thies were the possessors of a sincere contempt for art, and all that is allied 
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to it, and the influence of this precious 
inheritance is not yet extinct among 
their descendants. It has been said in 
defence of the early settler that, his 
life being a perpetual struggle with star- 
vation and the native savage, he had 
no time for art ; but the early settler, in 
reality, had more leisure than his de- 
scendant of to-day. In fact, there were 
many days and evenings, and weeks en- 
tire, when time hung heavy on his hands. 
He simply had no taste for leisure and 
no capacity for amusement. And later 
on, when his body’s comforts were as- 
sured and he became fat with prosper- 
ity, he still retained a deeper rever- 
ence for a well-stocked farm than for 
all the art and poetry in Christendom. 
The “literary feller,” the barber, the 
artist, and the pedler were much the 
same to him; all were luxuries, and 
any of them could be spared. It was 
in this atmosphere that his children re- 
ceived their education as civilizers of a 
continent, and we need feel no surprise 
if our esthetic development has not been 
such as to startle Europe. 

But when the descendant of his an- 
cestor came to realize that there are 
many situations where a drawing can 
tell a story more swiftly and with greater 
force than is possible with words alone, 
he began to take an interest in the mat- 
ter. He also discovered about this time 
that the study of a good drawing yielded 
more entertainment and could be, upon 
occasions, even more instructive than a 
column of type. This fact once estab- 
lished in the American brain, the devel- 
opment of black and white was astonish- 
ingly rapid. Periodicals were started 
whose drawings were obviously their 
chief claim to prosperity. Some were 
good and many were bad, but the ball 
was in motion, and new avenues for in- 
formation and amusement were opened 
to thousands of people who either could 
not or would not read, but whose cu- 
riosity was awakened by the pictures. 
Their interest was excited in subjects 
new to them, and to which they had 
never given a thought. 

The lives of the great majority of 
these periodicals, and notably the hu- 
morous ones, were short and financially 
bitter. And it is only fair to these early 
martyrs tu say that the causes of their 
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untimely ends were due less to their 
own shortcomings than to the condi- 
tion and number of their readers. The 
public was not yet ready for them. 

The esthetic wave which swept over 
this country about twenty years ago was 
the recipient of much ridicule at the 
time, but it did us a vast amount of 
good. Never was there a people who 
needed it more. It blew away myriads 
of mental cobwebs, and left nothing un- 
touched. It raked us fore and aft, 
and everything, from the new town-hall 
to the cooking-stove, felt its purifying 
influence. We began to realize with 
amazement, and often with sadness, that 
objects which apparently were born to 
be offences against the eye were only 
ugly because our early training had 
taught us to make them so. 

The horror of ‘“ beauty for beauty’s 
sake” was one of the priceless heritages 
from our Puritan ancestors which was 
seriously damaged about this time. 
Like the bright children we were, how- 
ever, we immediately went to work and 
applied our newly found ideas with an 
activity and promiscuousness that liter- 
ally polished up the continent. Houses, 
wall-papers, carpets, books, horse-blan- 
kets, crockery, dustpans, coal-hods, pic- 
ture-frames— everything, in fact, from 
a railway-car to a shirt-button, raised 
its artistic head and smiled upon us in a 
new attire. It was a grand movement. 
It not only taught us to think for our- 
selves, but the standard of taste has ever 
since been perceptibly higher. Drawing 
and engraving, with paper and printing, 
naturally claimed a share of the general 
enthusiasm, and, happily, they received it. 
Up to that time the only object of a book 
or periodical, in America at least, was 
to serve as a medium for the distribution 
of ideas. The artistic side was ignored. 
Illustrations were considered good 
enough unless they were so aggressively 
bad as to startle the beholder. The ‘ 
printing was satisfactory if only the 
type and cuts were strongly impressed 
upon the paper. Of the width of mar- 
gins no one knew or cared. All book- 
covers were tediously alike in shape and 
color and design. Now, however, our 
average American was more discriminat- 
ing. He had arrived at that state in 
which the contemplation of an ugly 
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The Only Thing They Respect or Fear, 


“ We presume it is strictly correct to say that the one consequence of thieving which —— would now dread is a 


violent death. Public scorn, or even the penitentiary, has little terrors for them.” 
“We do not know how the affair may end, but we do know that if —— close their careers in peace, and ease, and 
affluence, it will be a terrible blow to political and private morality.”—7'he Nation. 


object was not in itself a delight. In way, developing a taste which it gave 
this he differed from his ancestors. He him pleasure to gratify. 





took a pride in the decoration of his 
house, and hung pictures upon his walls. 
The books he brought his children were 
profusely illustrated, sometimes by the 
best artists, and were often skilfully 
printed in colors. He began to take an 
interest in these things, and was more 
difficult to please. He was, in a quiet 


When Puck stepped gayly into the 
arena, in 1876-77, the number of those 
who were then in a condition to appreciate 
such a paper had increased enormously. 
And Puck, moreover, was a distinct im- 
provement upon its predecessors. Its 
standard was higher, its artists were 
better, and it covered a wider field. The 
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colored cartoons were aimed at the 
follies of the time, while much of the 
letter-press, with the black and white 
drawings distributed through its pages, 
contributed largely to the amusement of 
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[Reproduced from Harper’s Weekly (October 7, 1871), by Uapestet a Messrs. 
darper & Brothers. Copyright, 1871, by Harp er & Brother: 


‘* That's what's the matter."’ 


Boss TWEED. “ As long as I count the votes, what are 
you going to do about it? Say? 


an overworked people. The very fact 
of its existence developed and brought 
before the public a corps of clever 
draughtsmen. 

Mr. Joseph Keppler, its founder, him- 
self an artist of European training, at 
once took a front place as a caricaturist, 
and did more than any single individual 
to make Puck what it is to-day. His 
compositions are not only skilful but 
are forcible and to the point, and his 
figures are admirably drawn. A com- 
parison of the colored pages of Puck 
with those of similar periodicals of other 
countries will enable the reader to re- 
alize the infinity of evils that Mr. Kep- 
pler has successfully avoided. 

Of the many artists whose names are 
identified with Puck, perhaps none is 
more familiar than that of Opper. It 
is a pretty dull subject in which Mr. 
Opper can see no fun. The number of 
types he has reproduced, and even cre- 
ated, for our amusement would fill a 
volume. They all have character, and 
there is movement and plenty of it. He 
handles his victims without gloves, and 
depicts them with a cleverness and de- 
cision that leave no doubt as to his in- 
tent and meaning. Mr. Opper is the 


happy possessor of a keen sense of hu- 
mor, with a decided natural talent; a 
much rarer combination than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

There are other names associated with 
clever work in Puck, such as James A. 
Wales, Eugene Zimmerman, and Bern- 
hard Gillam, whose owners will occupy 
a clearly defined position in the history 
of American caricature. 

We Americans are brought up in the 
faith that our sense of humor is of a finer 
quality, and that it exists in a greater 
quantity, than with the less favored Euro- 
peans. This may be the case ; in fact, 
it is safe to say it is so, but we have, 
notwithstanding, produced within the 
last twenty years fewer artists that dis- 
play this quality than either England, 
France, or Germany. The few Ameri- 
cans, however, who have distinguished 
themselves in this field have shown the 
true feeling. Mr. A. B. Frost, for in- 
stance, is not only a draughtsman of 
unusual skill, but is possessed of a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible fund of the most ex- 
quisite humor. The memory alone of 
some of his creations is more than sufti- 
cient to dull the edge of the deepest mel- 
ancholy. His “Stuff and Nonsense” is 
a collection of masterpieces ; and most 
of us are familiar with the more recent 
efforts of a certain benevolent gentleman 
to lead a calf by a rope. The sufferings 
that this ingenious and impulsive ani- 
mal is able to inflict upon the inexperi- 





[Re as from Harper's Weekly (October 21, 1871), by pprotrepet of Messrs. 
arper & Brothers. Copyright, 1871, by Harper & Brotlers.] 


The Brains 


That achieved the Tammany victory at the Rochester 
Democratic Convention. 
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The National Barber Shop.—'' Next."’ 
(From a drawing by Joseph Keppler, in Puck, September 29, 1880.) 
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enced philanthropist are marvels of in- 
genuity. One of the greatest charms 
of Mr. Frost’s work is the enjoyment 
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subject. He is distinct in himself, and 


abounds in the most original character- 
istics. 


He is not as witty as the typical 








tr41—— 
+ Obper 


(From a drawing made for this article by F. Opper.) 


the artist evidently takes in it himself ; 
the orgies of fun in which he allows you 
to join him. He has no transatlantic 
contemporary who excels him in this 
field 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
negro, although occupying a distinct 
and important place upon our native 
stage, should have figured comparatively 
little in pictorial art. In fact, with the 
exception of the drawings of Messrs. 
W. L. Sheppard and E. W. Kemble, he 
has been very much let alone. Our 
minstrels are a national institution. 
They flourish on no other soil. The pop- 
ularity of our colored brother upon the 
stage is largely due to his manner of 
speech, the tones of his voice, and the 
peculiarities of his gait and gesture. 
These, of course, the artist’s pencil can 
but imperfectly render. But Mr. Shep- 
pard and Mr. Kemble have shown us 
that the negro, when intelligently studied 
and skilfully drawn, is a most interesting 


Irishman, but is far more picturesque. 
He has a simplicity, a humor, and a phi- 
losophy of his own which render his 
sayings and doings well worth record- 
ing. Mr. Sheppard, at his home in 
Richmond, has been from earliest youth 
familiar with his subject. He has de- 
picted him with a truth and spirit that 
leave nothing to be desired. And every 
citizen of this wide-spreading republic 
who takes the slightest interest in the 
“national game” is probably on inti- 
mate terms with Mr. Kemble’s heroes 
of the Thompson Street Poker Club. 
These sable gamblers are full of charac- 
ter and are irresistibly funny. Let it 
not be inferred that because these artists 
are without a rival in their victory over 
the negro they are less at home in other 
fields. Both possess a fund of humor, 
with ‘an unusual facility of hand ; and 
both infuse into their drawings, when- 
ever the subject permits, a spirit and 
expression that are far too rare. These 
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Kelly's Triumph—A Great Display without the Leading Lights. 
(From a drawing by J. A. Wales, in Puck, September 29, 1880.) 


qualities are unnecessarily rare, perhaps, 
as many artists in their uphill struggle 
against the technique of their art ignore 
or intentionally suppress them. It isa 
melancholy fact that the tendency of an 
artistic education is to tone down and 
frequently eliminate, in the majority of 
students, that playfulness and fancy 
which are often the very life of a draw- 
ing. 

There is a popular impression that a 
“knack of drawing” is all that is re- 
quired in this particular field. If the 
reader is of that opinion, and will take 
the trouble to recall the names of those 
who have attained distinction in it, he 
will be surprised to see how small a 
piece of paper will contain the list. He 
can almost count them upon his ten fin- 
gers. The knack of drawing, in other 
words, the artistic faculty, must not only 
exist and be of a positive quality, but it 
must be developed to an extent which 


places it upon a plane far removed from 
the efforts of the amateur. And this 
accomplished, it will avail but little with- 
out originality, a keen sense of humor, 
and a knowledge of human nature. 


When Life first put forth its claim 
to existence, in 1883, it found an un- 
promising field from which to draw its 
artistic nourishment. Harper’s Weekly 
and Puck seemed to have monopolized 
the best draughtsmen, and the new- 
comer was somewhat in the position of 
Lazarus at the rich man’s gate. But this 
was temporary. Its growth was rapid, 
and with it new men have stepped into 
the front ranks. 

Mr. W. A. Rogers had already a repu- 
tation, and many of his cartoons in Life 
have never been surpassed on either 
side of the Atlantic. Himself a man of 
strong individuality and positive con- 
victions, he is able to stamp his work 
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with a character of his own, direct, clean- 
cut, and always conscientious, empha- 
sized by a manner of drawing at once 
forcible and refined. His drawings are 
true to nature—or, at least, have that 
effect, a vastly more desirable quality— 
and they are full of light. The man who 
can produce in pen and ink a composi- 
tion that is both strong and refined, with 
no sign of indecision, and that also is 
fresh and brilliant in effect, is a master of 
his art. This can be said of Mr. Rogers. 

The vast field rapidly unfolding itself 
for the artist in black and white is one 
of the interesting features of our mod- 
ern civilization. Time was when he 
was looked upon asa painter who was 
unable to paint. To-day he occupies a 
position which in many important points 
is unquestionably superior to that of 
his brother of the palette. In America, 
especially, is thistrue. His standard of 
excellence is perceptibly higher. To one 





It Works Both Ways, 
(From a drawing by E. Zimmerman, in Puck, November 25, 1885.) 


draughtsman who is obviously incompe- 
tent and yet perseveres in his career, 
there are dozens of painters who seem 
to revel in obscurity and failure, delug- 
ing the community with canvases they 
rarely sell, and excited to still weaker 
efforts by the unflagging enthusiasm of 
their female friends. The reason for 
this exists in the unpleasant fact that 
we are not an artistic people. For this 
reason, perhaps, we should forgive the 
absence of the artistic quality in our 
painters. They are esthetic, rich in 
sentiment and poetic feeling, with an 
honest love of nature, but they are not 
virile, and, as a rule, do not know their 
business. The American public have a 
weakness for intellectual art. They like 
an idea in their pictures, and if they can 
have it well told, graphic, technically 
good, and with a touch of human nature, 
they like it all the better. The American 
artist in black and white can do this, 
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and itis here that he is immeasurably 
ahead of the American painter. The 
painter, when he sells his picture, if he 
sells it, sees it hung upon the walls of a 
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‘delicacy and the exquisite humor with 
which his work abounds. 

To appeal, with any chance of success, 
to our intellectual side the artist must 
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The Thompson Street Poker Club—'' Whad yo’ got?”’ 
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(From a drawing in Life, by E. W. Kemble.) 


private house as a part of the decoration. 
It is practically buried. The drawing 
of his black and white contemporary, on 
the other hand, is multiplied indefinitely 
and spread broadcast throughout the 
land, finding its way into the homes of 
thousands who enjoy it, and he in his 
work soon becomes the friend of the 
family anda welcome guest. Lastly, but 
of some importance, the wolf is not for- 
ever barking on his door-step. 

Mr. F. G. Attwood, of Boston, is a 
brilliant apostle of what I have alluded 
to as the intellectual side of art ; that is, 
his drawings appeal more to the intel- 
lect than to the artistic sense. Before 
his pencil touches the paper he has a 
distinct and clearly defined conception 
of what he intends to convey, and he re- 
gards his art simply as a means of ex- 
pressing that idea. The art is always 
there, however, for without it his story 
could never be told with the force and 


possess certain mental qualities which 
are far less necessary with his more #s- 
thetic brother. To render a sunset ef- 
fect, for instance, or give the lustre of an 
onion, requires less knowledge of men 
and history, and less familiarity with cur- 
rent events than to produce a composi- 
tion of expressive figures that shall tell 
a story with a touch of satire, or point a 
moral. Mr. Attwood possesses this intel- 
lectual quality to an unusual extent, and 
is not only fertile in ideas but has the 
skill to carry them out in the most de- 
lightful fashion. One surprising feature 
of his work is the apparently limitless 
field in which he allows his fancy to dis- 
port itself. He seems to have put up 
no fences about his imagination. 

Mr. M. A. Woolf is another artist 
whose work appeals more to the intel- 
lect than to the artistic sense. And yet, 
were his own opinion asked upon this 
subject, he would probably inform us 
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Mr. Puddle and his Dog, Cyrus, go a Hunting. 
(From a drawing made for this article by A. B. Frost.) 
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that he simply drew what interested him. 
Aud if the reader turns critically to his 
drawings for further enlightenment, he 
will discover that the sentiments which 
impel Mr. Woolf to the selection of his 
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and the elaboration and striving for a 
better effect in color or light and shade, 
which are a pleasure to other artists, are 
to him a drudgery. 

Another worker in black and white 





‘* Docking Jonah’s Tale ''—Pignapoke Culture Society. 
(From a drawing in Life, by W. A. Rogers.) 


subjects are of a number and variety 
that may cause some surprise. There is 
a depth of feeling, and a human sympa- 
thy for the very foibles he touches, that 
lend an additional charm to his work. 
The simplicity of the style and the ap- 
parent absence of all effort toward ef- 
fect are in themselves deceiving. In the 
art of telling a story with few lines, 
and yet conveying an effect of light 
and shade, he has few superiors. The 
effect he seeks is always there. It is 
simply done, and apparently with lit- 
tle thought or trouble, but it is the re- 
sult of careful observation and also of 
years of previous study and experiment. 
But the qualities which distinguish Mr. 
Woolf's work from that of others are the 
pathos, the love for children, and an ex- 
quisite sense of humor which is never 
coarse and never vulgar, and derives 
no enjoyment from the sul. * of 
others. 

There are few artists who bring to 
bear upon their work a livelier faucy or 
a keener wit than Mr. Oliver Herford. 
But when his idea is once expressed upon 
the paper his interest begins to wane, 


who had much the same spirit and fan- 
cy as Mr. Woolf was the late Mr. Frank 
Bellew. There was in his work, also, of- 
ten a moral and a touch of pathos. And 
he also could be very funny when he 
wished. His son, Mr. F. P. W. Bellew, 
familiar to the readers of Life as “Chip,” 
has asense of humor allhisown. There 
exists apparently no limit to his inven- 
tion, and when he tells astory the point 
is never lost. He possesses in an ex- 
traordinary degree the faculty of creat- 
ing surprises, and, in the most natural 
and effective manner, avoiding, as if 
by instinct, all that is superfluous, leav- 
ing to the imagination just enough to 
give an additional point to the story. 
This is both a gift and an art, and when 
skilfully managed adds immensely to the 
enjoyment of a work. Mr. F. M. How- 
arth also enjoys an apparently inexhaust- 
ible fund of ideas. There is an abun- 
dance of movement and expression in 
many of the series of little drawings by 
which he tells a story. 

When our friend, the average Ameri- 
can, had arrived at that condition in 
which he could derive happiness from 
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the political cartoon, the clever cari- 
cature, and the amusing incident, it was 
but natural that he should also take an 
interest in what is known as the “so- 
ciety” drawing. The exceptional and 
more polished American was already fa- 
miliar with these through the pages of 
Punch. With the able assistance of 
Mr. George du Maurier he had hob- 
nobbed with dukes and duchesses, and 
passed many hours in the most fashion- 
able London drawing-rooms. The say- 
ings and doings, the clothes and dinners 
and clubs and various imbecilities of 
the British aristocracy were to him a 
twice-told tale. But the sayings and 
doings and various imbecilities of the 
moneyed American were as yet unre- 
corded. To do this pictorially required 
still another combination of personal 
qualities and experiences on the part of 
the artist for which, thus far, there had 
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the pages of a satirical journal, those 
glimpses of the world of fashion which 
have since become a part of our literat- 
ure. The drawings were cleverly made, 
brilliant and decorative in effect, and 
were truthful records of the manners, 
customs, homes, and social usages of the 
people they portrayed. To speak of 
Mr. MeVickar as being the first Amer- 
ican to do a certain thing has much the 
sound of ancient history. It all began, 
however, less than seven short years 
ago. 

To those familiar with the pages of 
Life, the drawings of Van S. are old 
friends. Mr. Van Schaick is by tem- 
perament and education a painter, and 
a painter with a wonderful facility of 
hand. He works with great rapidity, 
and always with a certain richness of 
effect. In fact, he works “ by effect,” as 
it were, not carefully outlining his fig- 





A Christmas Contrast, 
(From a drawing in Life, by M. A. Woolf.) 


been no demand. The demand was 
finally created, however, and Mr. Henry 
W. MecVickar was the first American 
artist to give to the public, through 


ures first, as is usually done, but after 
roughly indicating his composition he 
begins by laying in at once his impres- 
sion of color, material, and light and 
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shade as he carries the work forward. 
If the drawing at any stage does not 
fulfil his expectations, it is promptly 
Many 


abandoned and another begun. 
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His ladies would never eat with their 
knives. 

Mr. W. H. Hyde and Mr. Albert E. 
Sterner are also among the few whose 
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(From an unpublished drawing by the late Frank Bellew.) 


a time the drawings reproduced in Life 
have disclosed upon their backs other 
drawings equally good and nearly fin- 
ished, bearing across their faces rough 
marks by an angry pen. The drawing 
as it grows beneath his hand must give 
evidence of the right quality, or it is lia- 
ble at any moment to receive its quietus 
and retire forever to private life. A 
thorough knowledge of the capabilities 
of black and white he possesses at his 
fingers’ends. The breadth and richness 
in many of his drawings seem to be so 
naturally a part of the work that one 
is tempted to believe that ‘‘ anyone who 
isn’t a fool” could do it that way. But 
the wisdom of the serpent is behind it. 
Another charm of Mr. Van Schaick’s 
work is the atmosphere of elegance per- 
vading even his most hasty sketches. 
Sometimes the persons represented are, 
from necessity, of varying character, but 
they are always of the real gentility. 


efforts in this field may be recorded as 
distinct successes. There is an atmos- 
phere of refinement in all their drawings. 

The modern American who has pros- 
pered, together with his wife and 
daughters, have been cleverly satirized 
in the pages of Puck by Mr. C. J. Tay- 
lor. His series of drawings illustrating 
the late Mr. Welch’s dialogues have 
since been reprinted in book-form as 
“The Tailor-Made Girl,” and are famil-- 
iar to many of the readers of Scripyer’s 
Magazine. They are excellent pictures 
of certain phases of New York life, brill- 
iant and full of color. And Mr. Tay- 
lor’s figures are never lacking in expres- 
sion. Such productions are not only 
amusing for the present generation, but 
when the historian of the future rum- 
mages among the musty volumes of the 
nineteenth century for a clearer knowl- 
edge of the manners and customs and 
the clothes and furniture of to-day, he 
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- The Ballet of the Future, 
E (From a drawing by H. McVickar, in Life.) 





will find a treasure in these drawings. force. It exists and is of excellent qual- 
They will not mislead him, for they are ity, as many of his colored cartoons and 
truthful portraits of the people of the smaller drawings bear witness ; but he 
4 time. Mr. Taylor is not one of those employs it only when he considers it 
whose sense of humoris anirrepressible desirable. 
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‘‘Madam's carriage is at the door.” 
(From a drawing made for this article by 8. W. Van Schaick.) 
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The limited number of men who have 
distinguished themselves in this class of 
work stand out in strong relief above 
the average excellence of the great 
majority. In every profession and in 
every trade there is a liberal abundance 


fn fr Jayla 
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great facility and a thorough mastery of 
light and shade, and they will all avail 
but little unless the faces of his figures 
possess an interest in themselves. This 
he cannot acquire ; it must be part of 
himself. The quality is undefinable, but 





Bound to be in the Swim. 


OFFICER (in Madison Square).—‘‘ Here, here, what do you mane by drawing a crowd?” 

Uncre Ike (from the mountains).—*‘ Drawin’ a crowd—nuthin’ o’ the kind—I’m photograffin’ Becky an’ the boys. 
You city dudes come up in our parts and photograf yer gals an’ famlies on our hay-ricks, in our melon-patches, an’ 
agin our settin’-room doors, an’ be gosh Uncle Ike haint goin’ to be left when he comes to town. Head a leetle 


higher, Becky !” 


(From a drawing made for this article by Charles Jay Taylor.) 


of those who can do a thing fairly well. 
The woods are full of them, as it were, 
but of those who do it so well as to ex- 
cite your admiration there always has 
been and probably will ever continue to 
be a noticeable economy in the supply. 
Of art this is particularly true. There 
are so many avenues to failure, so many 
necessary qualities the absence of any 
one of which will render success impos- 
sible, that the outlook for the beginner 
is not alluring. In this respect the 
worker in black and white has one 
chance less than the painter: he can- 
not rely upon effects of color. What- 
ever he has to express he must literally 
put it down in black and white. He 
may be born with a genius for composi- 
tion ; he may have a brilliant style, with 


of surprising importance. Du Maurier 
has it in an unusual degree. John 
Leech had it. Gustave Doré is a brill- 
iant example of what a man can accom- 
plish without it, but his drawings have 
long since retired into a settled obscu- 
rity. But the quality without which all 
others are a mockery and but thorns in 
the flesh is the force of will to develop 
one’s natural gifts, and to go through the 
long, slow, tedious study and the infinite 
disappointments that beset the path. 
Perhaps no American artist in black 
and white now before the public is the 
happy possessor of so many of the de- 
sired qualities, and in such happy propor- 
tion, as Mr. Charles Dana Gibson. And 
of these qualities the rarest, and not the 
least important, is the ability to draw a 
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Turning Misfortune to Account. 
(From a drawing made for this article by F. P. W. Bellew, ‘ Chip.”) 


lady. It seems to be a faculty in itself, 
apart from others, independent of all 
artistic feeling, and one which no amount 
of education can create. When Mr. Gib- 
son undertakes to depict in the pages of 
Life a woman of refinement and gentle 
breeding he does it in such a manner 
that we have no suspicion of her using 
bad grammar when out of the picture. 
There are plenty of artists who can draw 
a pretty woman, well dressed and of ob- 
vious wealth, but, as far as we can judge 
from results, there are not a dozen men 
in England, nor half that number in 
America, who can invest their heroines 
with the elusive je ne suis quoi without 
which a woman of social pretentions 
will, at least upon paper, forever strug- 
gle against hope. Mr. Gibson’s style is 
frank and simple, his effects are rich, and 


his figures freely but correctly drawn. 
The men who figure in his pictures are 
of the type and character the situation 
demands. His bishops are real bishops. 
He has, in short, the ability to reproduce 
the characters he undertakes, and to in- 
vest them with a personal interest of 
their own. 

We are gradually developing in this 
country a quality of work which, if 
carried forward as begun, will soon 
place us second to none. And there is 
little doubt that America contains suffi- 
cient talent in this direction, and of the 
highest order. Our rapid strides with- 
in the last few years have shown it. 
All we needed was an appreciative 
public. That deficiency is now sup- 
plied, and with every promise of not 
only excelling in numbers all previous 
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Not a Dancing Man. 
(From a drawing for this article by Charles Dana Gibson.) 


publics but of excelling them in educa- 
tion and culture. This, of course, will 
react in turn upon the artists as the 
standard is raised, and I see no reason 


why we should not, within the next ten 
years, produce the very best examples of 
the art, and outstrip our former mas- 
ters. 





Freddy's Slate. 
(From Puck’s series.) 
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NOTES OF A SUBTROPIC STUDY. 
By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 


O you have 
been enjoying 


the Bermudas 
this winter ? ” 

“Not the Ber- 
mudas—the Baha- 
mas.” 

“Ah, yes—the 
Bahamas. By the 
way, the people 
there speak Span- 
. ish, do they not?” 
“No. It is an Eng- 
lish colony.” 

i —— If I had been prop- 

erly paid for each time that 
I took part in the foregoing dia- 
logue, after my return from asix months’ 
participation in Bahama life, I should 
now be in a position to purchase the en- 
tire group from Great Britain. 

Certainly the reader of these notes 
needs not to be reminded that those isles 
of perpetual summer are strewn in a 
strange, irregular fashion between a 










point somewhat southeast of Florida 
and the island of Hayti; that they lie 
in a setting of golden sand-bars and sil- 
ver reefs that make navigation among 
them a matter of skill and sometimes of 
peril, and that the southernmost member 
of the colony is about twenty degrees 
south of the city of New York. 

It is to the out-islands, with their prim- 
itive fashions still fresh upon them, and 
something of border romance clinging 
to them, that I ask you to accompany 
me; not to often-described Nassau. 
With the exception of one or two more 
favored ones, they are out of the usual 
course of navigation so completely that 
many of the people have seldom or never 
seen a steamer, rarely get a newspaper, 
and dream for years of accomplishing a 
pilgrimage to the Bahama Mecca—Nas- 
sau. 

On first visiting Watling’s Island (or 
San Salvador) in a steamer, we ap- 
proached the land at the same point as 
didColumbus. The excitement that our 
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arrival caused was very marked. The 
fleet of small boats that swarmed out to 
meet us; the crowds of eager people—al- 
most the whole population—that congre- 
gated at the edge of the white, clear 
water ; even the palm-fringed land slop- 
ing down toa scattered settlement of 
thatched dwellings that bordered the 
brilliant beach, all reminded one forcibly 
of an old picture of the landing of the 
Genoese navigator. It is doubtful if 
that worthy created any more excitement 
than did we. To the question when the 
last steamer stopped there, the magis- 
trate, a pleasant old gentleman, respond- 
-ed: “Steamer? Lord bless you, boy, 
we haven't had a steamer here before for 
two years.” 

Yet half a dozen regular steamship 
lines pass near Watling’s light monthly, 
or even oftener ; and, with anything in the 
way of production to form a basis for 
export, it would be easy to open 
regular and frequent communica- 
tion with the outside world. As 
it is, the people are waiting and 
hoping that somebody or 
something will somehow at 
some time move their way. 
There is a general apathy and 
supineness that is incompre- 
hensible to the average Amer- 
ican. 

This is a geographical condi- 
tion which is either an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage as one 
inclines to view it. If it is 
good to keep old manners and 
customs hermetically sealed, 
so that the nineteenth century 
can hold near its heart a bit 
of the eighteenth, just as a 
modern girl may wear on her 
bosom an old miniature, then it is 
an advantage to be always on the in- 
ner line of one of the ocean eddies. It 
is simply a question whether super- 
stition will balance romance and pictu- 
resqueness of thought ; whether naiveté 
will outweigh ignorance ; or the old- 
fashioned virtues of hospitality, polite- 
ness, moderation in speech, and simplic- 
ity in manners are to be desired when 
coupled with such old-fashioned vices 
as shiftlessness and lax morals. There 
is still a suspicious flavor of earlier pi- 
ratical occupancy in the zest with which 
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a Bahaman hails a wreck or engages in 
a smuggling operation. 

It is many years since the institution 
of slavery was abolished there, but still 
the colored inhabitants, who are greatly 
in the majority, are subservient to their 
white neighbors ; the misfortune being 
that the latter are not always wise. The 
mingling of the two races has not been 
generally attended with the best results, 
for between them has sprung up an in- 
termediate class which presents some of 
the worst characteristics of both. The 
white people are often amusingly proud 
of their English kinship, holding that 
nothing good can come from any other 






A Fruit Seller of the Bahamas, 


than the Albion spring. Opposed to 
these are a very few who are American 
in their leanings, and as absurdly confi- 
dent that all goodness and worth, enter- 
prise and might, centre in the “States.” 
The isolated Caucasian is much the 
same here as elsewhere, except that his 
constant intercourse with a people al- 
ways ready to do him reverence has 
made him indolent and vain. If it were 
not for a few wide-awake men who, with 
their families, are scattered like leav- 
en through the provincial lump, there 
would be little hope for the future of the 
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white inhabitant. His days are days of ants will present names not upon the 
idleness, his aspirations are hardly worth pay-roll. After a while you discover that 
the name, while his life and his chil- Sandy Smith has become William Major, 




















Long Cay, Fortune Island. 


dren’s lives are vitiated and demoralized 
by constant contact and companionship 
with the irresponsible negro. 

In the negro there seems to be a 
larger promise. He is the true Baha- 
man. When he gets where he can look 
the white man level in the eyes and 
forget his race-stigma he will grow. He 
belongs to the climate and to the soil. 
Even where he is now his vices do not 
seem repulsive, his immoralities are 
hardly shocking (except when shared by 
his dominant brother), and his kind dis- 
position, sunny temper, and hap-hazard 
methods of working and living render 
him generally attractive and always in- 
teresting. Perhaps his most prominent 
failing is his want of proper pride. He 
is eager to agree with your opinions even 
to the extent of frequently contradicting 
himself. A lack of strong personality is 
strikingly shown by his readiness to 
change his name. If you have occasion 
to pay off a gang of men, half the claim- 


that George Ambrister is converted into 
Henry Cartwright, and so on through 
the list. A man’s nominal identity does 
not seem to be a matter of the least 
importance to him. Besides this, there 
is a general readiness to accept charity, 
even when remunerative work may be 
staring the mendicant in the face. The 
better educated negro may not ask for 
a shilling, but he will not hesitate to let 
you know how you may serve or benefit 
him. There was a white-haired old 
fellow, with a skin so fair that in another 
climate no one would suspect his lineage 
to be of the house of Ham, who began 
his attacks upon my sympathies before 
T had fairly got the northern chill out 
of my blood, and continued his in- 
terested attack long after I was brown 
as a native and as well known as the 
oldest inhabitant. He brought shells 
which he was willing to part with for 
twenty times their value in silver ; he 
hinted, yes, more than hinted, that he 
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Inagua, Front Street, from the Salt House. Salt Heaps in Distance. 
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had a warm admiration for certain articles 
of personal apparel which I possessed. 
He even sank so low as to laugh con- 
vulsively at the derision which I heaped 
upon him. In the end he succeeded in 
securing a shilling, and straightway be- 
gan to lie awake nights to contrive a 
plan by which to get another. 

A very pertinent question was recent- 
ly asked by a thoughtful man, anent the 
moral status of the 
colored natives: 
“ Are they immoral 
or only unmoral?” 
This is a question 
which seems to an- 
swer itself. They 
are only unmoral. 
Many fine points 
and nice distine- 
tions in ethics, 
which ‘usually en- 
gage the attention 
of civilized people, 
they never trouble 
themselves to con- 
sider. There is no 
logic in their moral- 
ity. One may love 
his neighbor, and 


then extend the af- “William.” 


fection to his neigh- 

bor’s family. If a man appropriates 
somebody else’s wife, for example, he 
does it ina manner so kind and gentle 
that the offeuce is robbed of half its un- 
pleasantness. 

There is another common trait, whe- 
ther mental or moral it is hard to de- 
termine, which may best be described 
by an illustrative story. An old man 
whose daughter, lately grown to wom- 
anhood, was among the best - dressed 
and best-behaved damsels of her native 
town met her one day upon the street, 
and, stepping up to her, without a word 
struck her two or three sharp blows. 
When interrogated as to his motive for 
such an act, he replied: “ Dat my own 
chile. She ain’ do nuttin’, on’y she get 
too fine. I mus’ hit her jus’ to show 
‘tority.” The deed was a typical one. 
There are many absurd, irrational things 
done by this race “just to show author- 
ity.” 

Larceny is rare in the islands. The 
inhabitants are seldom thieves, and the 





jails are usually empty. There is rather 
a good story, by the way, which is told 
of the Inagua jail, which, common report 
claims, is haunted. The ground upon 
which the building stands used to be 
subject to voudoos or obeah, or witch- 
craft in some other African form, so that 
no one liked to stray there after sunset. 
After the prison was erected it stood for 
some time empty, till at last the au- 
thorities secured a 
culprit in the per- 
son of a sailor who 
had committed 
some criminal of- 
fence. We may im- 
agine that the re- 
joicing of the state’s 
officers at thus 
proving their right 
to have a jail must 
have been great 
when the culprit 
was safely incarcer- 
ated ; but such feel- 
ings, if they indulg- 
ed them, did not 
last long. Shortly 
after midnight 
there was a terrible 
outcry heard in the 
building, and those 
who at length summoned courage to in- 
vestigate found the sailor almost dead 
with terror. The old spell was evi- 
dently still operative ; he had seen the 
ghosts. At his urgent entreaty the offi- 
cers, being sensible men and persuaded 
of the justice of his reasoning, set the 
unfortunate man at liberty. 

In their dealings with each other the 
people are so sharp that business trans- 
actions are frequently followed by an 
envoy ina police court. In fact, the Mag- 
istrate’s Office is a favorite resort for 
the black folks of both sexes, their 
charges often being of the most trivial 
character, and seldom permanently in- 
terrupting the good feeling which usu- 
ally exists between the litigants. 

One magistrate complained to me 
that he hated to fine the delinquents 
who were brought daily before him, be- 
cause they generally ended by borrow- 
ing of him the money with which to pay 
their fines. 

Rudimentary education is general. 
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Grinding Salt, 


Every settlement except the very smallest has its public school, where the 
stranger in passing will be amused to hear the shrill chant of young voices 
repeating the alphabet or the multiplication-table. There is something very 
strangely discordant in the sound, as though it issued from an organ com- 
posed of defective treble pipes. Enter the school-room and you will find that, 
whatever deficiency there may be in other studies, there is a general profi- 
ciency in mental arithmetic. Almost every Bahaman reads ; the percentage of 








The Haunted Jail, Inagua. 
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those who are unable to do so being very 
small. Along a graded color-line the 
student follows with interest the growth 
of intellectual grasp, through the various 
shades of chocolate and yellow humanity, 
from the perusal of the Nassau Guar- 
dian or the Turk’s Island Gazette to the 
study of some late ethical discussion in 
an American magazine or review. But 
it will be apparent, even to the most op- 
timistic observer, that reading is not the 
chief occupation of the islandevr’s leisure. 
Even were inclination and habit more 
exacting, the poverty of the average na- 
tive would stand in the way of his pos- 
sessing many books or periodicals. Of 
public libraries I know at least one fair- 
ly good one, composed mostly of stand- 
ard English works ; but the method, or 
rather want of method, with which it is 
catalogued and conducted largely de- 
feats its usefulness. 

Occasionally an example of erratic 
mental activity is presented, as in the 
case of a colored man who is periodically 
hunted by a swarming legion of imagi- 
nary ‘voudoos,” who make his house 
untenable. At such times his neighbor- 
hood is neither pleasant nor safe, but 
between these attacks the poor victim 
shows a marked degree of intelligence, 
conducting his business with consider- 
able skill, and often inventing little con- 
trivances to lessen his labor. 

A more amusire case of mania is that 
of a great hulking Digro who, years ago, 
adopted the dress, habits, and mincing 
manners of a woman; and he has for so 
long a time been known as Miss Brown 
—the name he chose for himself—that 
people are apt to forget that his preten- 
sions are spurious. 

Violent insanity is rare. Yet I shall 
never forget, as one of the saddest and 
most striking spectacles that I ever wit- 
nessed, the removal of a maniac girl 
from her home to that only place of con- 
finement, the jail. It was along a sandy 
path shadowed by tropical foliage, bor- 
dered by a broken wall over which the 
passion-flowers ran riot, that the cortege 
of natives came. In advance fled a herd 
of frightened children, going a few steps 
in dismay, and then, as curiosity got 
the better of fear, stopping to gaze back 
at the terrifying object. There she 
walked, between two strong black wom- 
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en, others behind impelling her for- 
ward ; a girl as beautiful and shapely 
as some bronze bacchante, with wild 
eyes, clothes torn and dishevelled, and 
arms flung out in supplication. It was 
a sad, strange, pitiful sight. 

To the question where they were tak- 
ing her, one of the women answered : 

“Jes’ to de jail yonner. We is totin’ 
her dere ‘cause she done gone mad, an’ 
dey ain’ no yuther place to put her at.” 

“How long has she been mad?” 

“How long she is been so? Oh, I 
dunno, sir. She ain’ ben righ’ dis long 
time. Dey lock her in de jail now and 
den ef she ain’ dead, dey sen’ her to 
Nassau nex’ mail.” 

This treatment of the insane matches 
very well the usual course pursued in 
cases of sickness. The poor patient is 
overvisited from the first. He is sung 
to, talked to, and prayed over, till, being 
medicined after the most approved Ind- 
ian methods, he finally dies in sheer 
self-defence. A black man was recently 
employed to take care of a sick neigh- 
bor, and one morning soon after report- 
ed on his charge as follows: 

‘He wuss ebery day. He ’pear like 
he ain’ goin’ get well. I done jam de 
word o’ Gawd into him all de time sense 
I been dere.” 

He was admonished that he was not 
employed to “jam” the word of God 
into his suffermg brother, but to jam 
nourishment into his system. The sick 
man failed to recover. 

It seems hardly necessary to record 
of members of the African family that 
they are superstitious. The vagaries of 
belief are preserved fragments of ar- 
chaic Congo religion. The old bottle or 
charmed bag hung up in a field is still 
often sufficiently potent to scare away 
the more ignorant, and no watch or 
ward would protect treasure from mo- 
lestation half as well as a good ghost 
story. No one cares to pass a graveyard 
after nightfall. I have known a boat's 
crew disturbed because a bag of sand 
ballast thrown overboard looked like a 
sheet or a shroud beneath the surface 
of the deep, and the smell of watermelon 
which once greeted us out at sea was 
immediately attributed to spirits. 

Of dialect there is every shade, between 
the consonantless grumble of the old 
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African and the modified English of his 
descendant in the fourth or fifth gener- 
ation. There is a splendid field for the 
enthusiastic student of lingual peculi- 
arities. A babel of tongues is loosed 
whenever a political cticstion is started. 
For, be it known, all Bahamans are, to 
a certain extent, politicians ; that is, to 
the extent of being more or less intelli- 
gently interested in the action of their 
representatives in the Colonial House, 
and in the attitude of the Governor. 
The reason is not far to seek. Every 
question which comes up touches the 
whole colony, if it has any importance at 
all. There is no vast territory with vari- 
ous business interests to be considered. 
The laws passed at Nassau must inter- 
est Watlings, or Rum Cay, or Inagua, 
or Fortune Island almost equally, since 
all are engaged in about the same pur- 
suits and living under the same condi- 
tions. The government is both repre- 
sentative and paternal. The members 
of the Colonial Legislature are elected 
by popular vote and serve without sal- 
ary. Many of them are colored men. 

These representatives are not always 
resident on the islands for which they 
sit. Thus the member for Inagua lives 
in Nassau, and the member for the 
western district of Nassau is also resi- 
dent magistrate at Inagua. The laws 
passed by the legislature are locally ad- 
ministered by magistrates, assisted by 
justices of the peace, or by visiting or 
circuit judges, of whom there are two in 
the colony. The Governor is appointed 
by the Crown, and exercises a fatherly 
supervision over the affairs of his sub- 
jects, after the usual fashion of benign 
colonial governors. Occasionally le 
makes tours of inspection among the 
out-islands, gladdening the hearts of 
his people, inquiring into their wants, 
noting the conditions of advantage and 
disadvantage under which they labor, 
and receiving their account of griev- 
ances, of which there is usually a full 
budget. 

Having the good fortune to be present 
at one of the islands when His Excellency 
Sir Ambrose Shea paid a visit, I was in- 
terested to observe the good feeling that 
was reciprocally shown. After a morn- 
ing spent with some of the more prom- 
inent inhabitants of the little town, 


Sir Ambrose signified his intention of 
addressing the people in some public 
place. The library was selected as being 
the largest and most pleasant room in 
the village, and messengers were sent to © 
inform the colored people of the event, 
and to gather in an audience ; but for a 
time it seemed as though they would be 
unsuccessful, as only half a dozen men 
and women had arrived at the hour 
appointed. 

While we waited, an old man em- 
braced the opportunity to present a 
lonesome little petition of his own. It 
was all about some cattle that insisted 
upon straying into his field and eating 
up his corn and plantains. The Gover- 
nor sat in an arm-chair by one of the 
cool windows, a look of puzzlement on 
his kindly face; turning first to one and 
then to another of those who were 
around him, asking: “What does he 
say?” or, “Can you understand him 
now ?” as the ancient African proceeded 
to unburden his vexed soul. 

“Um, um—Yo’ Ex’luncy. I is obli- 
gated to um—a—present to yo’ kineness 
de queshon, yo’ Exluncy, how we is 
goin’ kee’ d’ cattle f'um dewowin’ our 
fiel’. I wex wid dis queshon dis long 
time. Da’s a queshon, yo’ Ex'luncy, da 
go way back ’fo’ de time dey buil’ de salt- 
pon’. Tole man, mo’ oler dan yuther in- 
habtan’. I ben heah mo’ longer, yo’ 
Ex’luncy, an’ I knows how de queshon 
‘riginally ben grow. De hole maata 
righ’ heah; how I is goin’ he’p ’ese’f 
wen dey ain’no way kee’ d’ cattle out. 
Now, yo’ Ex’luncy, I—um—ain’ da’ 
larned, but I gatter say disher: 
How # 

Theaddress was interrupted. A sound 
—a remarkable sound — of drum and 
fife, with a suggestion to the uninitiated 
that perhaps the sackbut and the psal- 
tery were adding their obsolete strains to 
the minstrelsy. Out of the windows we 
saw a procession filing down the sandy 
street—black men with black coats, 
over which were worn red and white 
sashes ; a few banners, a scarlet-coated 
band of musicians, and several score 
women in white, pink, and blue dresses. 
The societies were coming in a body to 
hear the Governor’s address. In a few 
moments afterward the library room was 
filled with a respectful, attentive crowd, 
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to whom his Excellency spoke upon the 
subject he had come tointerest them in, 
the production of the “ pita” plant, or 
-hemp-fibre, in the colony. 

After the conclusion of his speech, in 
which many advantages and concessions 
were promised to those who would take 
land and go to work on it, Sandy Am- 
brister, the President of the Union So- 
ciety, rose to respond. He was comi- 
cally enveloped in his scarf, and the 
sleeves of his black coat somewhat in- 
terfered with the free play of his fingers, 
but his tongue was loosed. He told his 
fellow-citizens how good the Governor 
was to them : 

“’E talkee lak a fader toum. ’E say 
‘go wuk.’ D’as righ’. Wukke like a 
me. I done tole um so; tak ’e cutlass, 
—bus’ in head fus’. Tak’e shut off. 
De Gowner good maan; talkee lak a 
fader.” 

The conclusion of President Sandy’s 
address, though good from a Bahaman 
standpoint, might not commend itself 
to the better cultured underwriter. It 
was this: “ An’ now, my bred’rin, pray 
de Lawd he sen’ us a good wrack, so’st 
we kin get a few shillin’ to buy de lan’.” 

Sandy was by no means as well edu- 
cated as most of his hearers, but he had 
the great advantage of knowing experi- 
mentally how to “bus’ in head fus.” 
When I last saw him he had taken his 
own advice and, cutlass in hand, his old 
arm was clearing land to some advan- 
tage. 

After the meeting in the library, as 
we descended the steps, the band struck 
up a lugubrious tune, whereat the Gov- 
ernor uncovered his head and stood with 
a respectful air of attention. As it fin- 
ished I asked in a whisper, “ What was 
that ?” and he smilingly replied, “I think 
it was ‘God save the Queen.” 

The effort I have alluded to—.e., to 
introduce hemp cultivation in the col- 
ony—is already an assured success, and 
it is safe to say that in the “pita” aloe 
lies the future wealth of the Bahama 
Islands. It needs only a glance at the 
present condition of Yucatan and other 
Mexican States, and a comparison of 
their present great prosperity with their 
poverty before “sisal” became the sta- 
ple cultivation, to convince one that 
with a plant which grows :arger, takes 
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less time to mature, and yields more and 
better fibre than that of Yucatan, the 
prospect for these islands is very brill- 
iant. Heretofore, ere the value of the 
Bahama hemp-plant was known to the 
inhabitants, salt, sponges, turtle-shells, 
fruit, and cocoa-nuts formed the exports. 
But sea-salt had other enemies besides 
the heavy duty which America imposed 
upon its import, pineapple lands played 
out in time, and the cocoa-nuts were far 
from being always a success. There is 
still something done with each of these 
products, and probably always will be ; 
but their importance in the eyes of the 
people is a thing of the past. Those 
whose inexperience leads them to burn 
their fingers with salt are yearly growing 
fewer. 

I omitted to mention wrecking among 
the Bahama industries, yet it has its 
place, which is far from being an un- 
important one. Men, women, and chil- 
dren will abandon any pursuit to throng 
to the scene of a wreck. An entire 
congregation will swarm out of church 
at such a summons, the men divesting 
themselves of superfluous clothing as 
they run, pitching garments over walls or 
into the bushes for the women to pick 
up. They are as active and prompt in 
their work, and as skilful, as the mem- 
bers of the New York Fire Department 
are in theirs. Nor does the labor re- 
quire less nerve and skill. To take a 
boat out through a beating surf, in wa- 
ter which is not by any means free from 
sharks, and successfully save the cargo, 
rigging, and even the furniture, of a 
wrecked vessel, to say nothing of the hu- 
man lives, is not work for a coward or 
an unskilled boatman. The pay for sal- 
vage is high, so that a ‘‘fat” wreck is a 
thing to be prayed for and long remew- 
bered. 

Numberless stories are told of the fa- 
cility with which the insular conscience 
reconciles itself to the idea of assisting 
to wreck a vessel. Rather a knotty case 
was that of one of the older pilots, who 
was suspected and tried several years 
ago for complicity in a crime of this 
nature. At the trial two points are said 
to have been proven by witnesses : First, 
that the pilot was in the cabin of the 
vessel one afternoon for some time, and 
that when he came out he was heard to 
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say, piously, “ Well, cap’n, if it mus’ be 
so, de Lawd’s will be done ;” and, second, 
that the next morning the vessel was 
hard and fast ashore. The laborers ap- 
pear to work with more intelligence and 
energy when on or in the sea. Salt- 
water seems to be vivifying in its effect. 
Perhaps it is the unending, unyielding 
demand for activity in action and 
thought which the ocean always makes 
upon those who wrestle with it, that ac- 
counts for this difference in character. 
But it certainly is the case that the col- 
ored laborer of the Bahamas does not 
seem fonder of continued exertion when 
in his field or engaged in shore work 
than does his race-brother elsewhere. 
Yet he is not lazy either, for often he 
proves a capacity for spurts of exertion 
that are remarkable when one takes the 
climate. into consideration. Calling a 
negro one day, I gave him a note to be 
delivered to a gentleman who was at a 
point eighteen miles distant, the path 
between being a mere trail through 
sand-waste, water-pools, and brush. He 
was to bring an answer back by sunset. 
Starting cheerfully, though the day was 
a hot one, he actually made the thirty- 
six miles within fifteen minutes of the 
time appointed, and showed not the 
slightest trace of fatigue. Asking him 
what the service was to cost, he rather 
bashfully asked if I thought “ fo’ shillin’” 
(a dollar) would be too much. Ido not 
mention this walk as an uncommon feat. 
I have known it excelled by women. 

The daily routine of labor for a work- 
ing man is very unlike that of his north- 
ern prototype. “Early to rise,” whether 
it results in health, wealth, and wisdom 
or not, is the rule. Coffee is the first 
thing on the daily programme, and then 
work till about ten o’clock, when break- 
fast is in order. By four o’clock the 
day’s task is performed, and the laborer 
goes home to his dinner and rest. 

His pay is not always in money. An 
employer will often have a store where 
his employees are paid in provisions or 
merchandise, in most cases rarely seeing 
money from one month to the next. It 
will be readily seen that this “truck sys- 
tem,” as it is called, is liable to great 
abuse. It becomes often a species of 
slavery, the consumer being allowed suf- 
ficient credit to effectually enchain him ; 


and generally paying his master two 
profits for everything he uses. The bare 
necessaries of a savage life are produced 
on the islands; all else is imported, 
so that when the importers have got the 
people tied hand and foot, as is the case 
on one or two of the islands, the poor 
wretches must either submit to the ty- 
ranny, having no money, or credit else- 
where, or they must go naked and sub- 
sist on what they can raise on the soil 
or get out of the sea. 

The individual islands, it must be 
confessed, differ greatly in this respect. 
Upon one of the most important of the 
smaller ones a certain man, who has car- 
ried the trucking system to its limit, 
glories in the title of “ King.” 

There is only one road leading to and 
from the homes of these islanders. It 
is the great, blue highway of the sea. 
Toward it hope looks, night and morn- 
ing, and its chances are the special 
providences that brighten the provincial 
life. Remember that all things for food 
or other use, except the very simplest ; 
all ideas, all news, all knowledge, all 
things that interest, amuse, instruct, 
must come by vessel, and then you will 
understand how the sight of a sail or a 
steamer’s smoke is greeted with eager 
interest. A stranger presents all the 
chances of alottery till he has fairly cast 
anchor and his business is fully known. 
The sailors, who come not only from 
neighboring ports, but from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, bring with them 
a flavor of many lands. To-day it may 
be a yacht, fitted with all the luxury de- 
manded by modern taste ; to-morrow a 
smuggler on his way to some Haytian 
or Cuban port, and the next daya whaler 
turning homeward after a year or two 
of work. There may be a month of 
loneliness, when a sail on the horizon is 
a godsend to minds weary with the re- 
iteration of small local affairs ; then all 
at once the harbor or roadstead will be 
full of craft—a strangely assorted fleet ; 
and the mariner from Maine, or the 
fisherman from Nova Scotia, hails his 
neighbor from Norway or Austria, Eng- 
land or Spain, and together they proceed 
to enliven the settlement where chance 
has drawn them. The boy who has 
gone away to seek his fortunes and to 
see the world, comes back some day on 
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one of these unheralded vessels, and is 
full of wonderful tales of the cities he 
has seen and the adventures he has taken 
part in. Cold, snow, and ice are among 
the marvellous things he tells about, al- 
ways finding an interested audience. 

Nothing more primitive can be im- 
agined than the mode of travelling from 
island to island. The wonder, to one 
who has tried the provincial way, is not 
that so few people leave home, but that 
anyone can be induced to do so except 
in case of dire necessity. Even a man 
is reduced to sore straits, and to a 
woman the discomforts and inconven- 
iences are simply horrible. Even upon 
the mail-boat (until very lately) there 
was no accommodation for more than 
eight passengers, and these were of the 
crudest type. A stuffy cabin with eight 
berths, four upper and four lower ones, 
that were more like potato-bins than 
anything else, often had to serve for 
double that number of people. Besides 
these were perhaps a score of “second 
class” passengers, who were crowded in 
the hold or on the deck—anywhere, in 
fact, that they could find room to spread 
themselves. Bedding, store-chest, every- 
thing that one needed or was likely to 
require for a long voyage, had to be 
provided by the passenger. Yet, why do 
I write in the past tense? The experi- 
ment of using some better means of 
conveyance is only now being tried, and 
does not extend to—nor is it intended 
to include—all the islands of the group. 
If the discomfort of travel by the mail 
boat is great, what must be said of the 
chance craft, the sponge-fishers, turtlers, 
traders, and even dirty Haytian sloops, 
in which the majority must go if they 
would ever widen their horizon? Among 
the lower people I have even known two 
women make a voyage of forty-eight 
hours in a little deckless sloop, in com- 
pany with three men, and the feat was 
not uncommon enough to excite re- 
mark. 

The better class of people charter 
little schooners to take them where they 
want to go, if the expense is not greater 
than they can stand; for this is apt to 
be a costly undertaking. If one chances 
to be becalmed, as often happens, or 
is forced by stress of weather to take 
refuge in some harbor or bight, the voy- 


age is indefinitely prolonged. Ten days 
is not an uncommonly long time to con- 
sume in travelling from one end of the 
group to the other. 

Yet the life of the Bahaman, especi- 
ally the lower-class native, is a life full 
of romance. A primitive existence, a 
superstitious, imaginative mind, and the 
great ocean with all its might and mys- 
tery encircling him, compensate for much 
of life’s discomfort. From generation 
to generation the old tales of maroon- 
ers and buccaneers are handed down. 
Enough treasure has been found at 
various points to form a basis for mar- 
vellous tales, and also for some hair- 
brained expeditions. Caves have pro- 
duced images carved by forgotten hands, 
and bones (presumably) of aboriginal 
origin. A well in one place, and a circle 
of. stones somewhere else, are witched. 
Every island has its traditions, and ev- 
ery tradition is more or less believed. 
Wrecks, smuggling, feats of prowess in 
storm, and of endurance in stress, all 
become the components of a not unat- 
tractive border life, and would doubt- 
less, in any other age than ours, crystal- 
lize into an interesting chapter of folk- 
lore. The time of all others to hear a 
provincial raconteur is on a moonlight 
night, when a number of men congre- 
gate about the fishing-boats, or upon 
some spar that lies at the end of a rocky 
point whence an approaching sail may 
be first sighted. The narrator becomes 
interested, gesticulates freely, even acts 
the more exciting parts of his story, 
while the little audience good-humored- 
ly applaud with laughter that is seldom 
boisterous or prolonged, and occasion- 
ally add such remarks as: “ Dat ain’t 
so coarse,” “Da’s righ’,” or “Hi! ’e 
tellin’ um now, for true.” 

In his home-life the negro is, strangely 
enough, usually contented and kind. I 
say strangely, because the tie that binds 
these black bodies to each other is not 
of the strongest. It is formed and 
broken frequently without legal or 
churchly aid or intervention. But the 
children, I am convinced, would com- 
pare favorably in their manners and ap- 
pearance with young people of similar 
grade in any part of the world. 

Many of the inhabitants are banded 
together in societies, whose object is to 
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care for the sick and dying, and provide 
for the families of disabled or deceased 
members. Upon high days and _ holi- 
days these societies love to parade with 
all the pomp and circumstance of wide 
scarfs, flaunting banners, and gorgeous 
bands. A band may be composed of 
one or two wind instruments (difficult 
to identify), a drum, triangle, concertina, 
and tambourine, and afford more solid 
satisfaction to its patrons than the per- 
formance would seem to warrant. 

The societies divide with the churches 
the duty of satisfying the organizing 
instinct. Three denominations, Epis- 
copal, Baptist, and Methodist, share a 
somewhat imperfect sway over the con- 
sciences and lives of the people. The 
race-love for show leads many of the 
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stranger within their gates. Their cos- 
tumes are wildly grotesque, home-made 
affairs, that enhance the drollery of the 
dances, grimaces, and antics of the per- 
formers. 

Before and behind these masquers, 
who are generically known as “Johnny 
Canoe,” come troops of children, half 
afraid and wholly delighted with the 
performance. Fire-crackers play an im- 
portant part in the Christmas observ- 
ance, just as on the Fourth of July with 
us. Indeed, “any noise, good or bad,” 
is acceptable. 

As in all small communities, wed- 
dings and their festal opposite, funerals, 
make large demands upon popular in- 
terest. A wedding affords opportuni- 
ties that the more sombre funeral does 
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colored people into the fold of the Es- 
tablished Church, where they are satis- 
fied with ritualistic observance, while 
others find in the freer chapels of 
Methodist and Baptist persuasion that 
peculiar bliss that emotional natures en- 
joy when exchanging the experiences of 
a common faith. 

A chapel is a sort of safety-valve for the 
pent up emotions of men who elsewhere 
appear singularly quiet and repressed. 

However, on one day in the year at 
least, an exception is made to the gen- 
eral rule of orderliness and decorum. 
After the church services on Christmas 
Day, the towns are given over to the 
merrymakers, who go in companies 
through the streets, masked and hide- 
ously apparelled. They play every con- 
ceivable prank upon their brethren and 
incessantly demand money from their 
more exalted townsmen or from the 


not ; yet I think that the general enjoy- 
ment of the latter is more keen. To 
meet solemnly at some neighbor’s house 
in the unaccustomed garb of holy days ; 
to talk in whispers of the departed broth- 
er or sister, with sundry digressions on 
every known topic under the tropic sun ; 
to wait through the hour during which 
the people are assembling and the 
mournful preliminaries arranged, while 
the hush grows more profound, afford 
a melancholy satisfaction. The mock- 
ing-bird that sings lustily from his perch 
in yonder cotton-tree, or the wood-dove 
that calls from the tamarind in the next 
yard, are the only living creatures that 
do not seem to feel the presence of the 
mysterious visitor. The guests at length 
take their places in the procession that 
forms at the gate and walks to the quiet 
graveyard, preceded by the bearers and 
the dead. 
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It is a rite to satisfy the negro’s easily 
moved soul. How slow and eminently 
decorous is that assemblage. The after- 
noon sun makes long shadows for each 
mourner, for five o’clock is the usual 
time for funerals. The white sand of 
the streets, walled by the white calcare- 
ous rock fences, crowned with palm and 
cork, anaconda bush and jessamine, glit- 
ters beneath the hundred dusky feet that 
impress it. Yonder, after you have 
passed those few houses, innocent of 
windows, and roofed with thatch-palm, 
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you are suddenly face to face with a 
high wall, behind which a few trees look 
overin a melancholy fashion. The gates 
are open, and the funeral procession 
follows that way after the bearers, who 
have already entered. A few mounds, 
fewer still having head-stones, lie in the 
shade of the cedars, or are sprinkled 
with the white falling oleander blos- 
soms. 

And here, after a life scarcely less un- 
obtrusive and quiet, we leave the island- 
er to continue his repose. 
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By Duncan Campbell Scott. 


Tue bay is set with ashy sails, 

With purple shades that fade and flee, 
And curling by in silver wales 

The tide is straining from the sea. 


The grassy points are slowly drowned, 
The water laps and over-rolls 

The wicker péche ; with shallow sound 
A light wave labors on the shoals. 


The crows are feeding in the foam, 
They rise in crowds tumultuously, 

“Come home,” they cry, “come home, come home! 
And leave the marshes to the sea.” 
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THE AGE OF WORDS. 
By E. J. Phelps. 


ISTORY has given 
names to many ages 
in the life of the 
7 world; ours is the 
age of words—those 
cheap and easy sub- 
stitutes for thought : 
invented, the witty 
Frenchmt&n said, to 
conceal thought ; he 
might better have said, to conceal the 
want of it. Never since the creation has 
there come upon the earth such a del- 
uge of talk as the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century has heard. The orator 
is everywhere, and has all subjects for 
his own. The writer stayeth not his 
hand by day or by night. Every suc- 
cessive day brings forth in the English 
tongue more discourse than all the great 
speakers of the past have left behind 
them, and more printed matter, such as 
it is, than the contents of an ordinary 
library. Human utterance has become 
so constant, so multiplied, diffused, re- 
ported, and repeated, so typed, stereo- 
typed, telegraphed, published, and circu- 
lated : all conceivable subjects are so 
discussed, considered, amplified, and re- 
considered, in speeches, books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, reviews, and millions 
of newspapers, that there is no escape 
anywhere from the ceaseless flow. What- 
ever is, is attacked ; whatever has been, 
is denied ; whatever is to be, is loudly 
predicted ; whatever ought to be, is set 
forth by a thousand voices, each variant 
from all the rest. Ready-made opinions 
on all topics are abundant and cheap, 
and in ample variety. There is no 
longer an excuse for any man to be ig- 





norant of anything, and whatever he 
ventures to believe or disbelieve, he 
equally sins against light. Invention is 
exhausted in multiplying the means of 
transmitting knowledge. We are stupe- 
fied by the diffusion of intelligence, and 
lose our eyesight under the excessive 
glare of light. While the simple-minded 
wayfarer, at a loss to know what he 
should attend to and what he should 
avoid, is bewildered and confounded by 
the very abundance of the argument 
that does not convince him, the litera- 
ture he is unable to enjoy, the learning 
that profiteth him nothing, and the phi- 
losophy that conducts to no end. 

With the quantity of utterance its 
positiveness does not diminish, nor its 
modesty increase. We no longer sug- 
gest, we assert : we do not question, we 
denounce: we imitate, in all market- 
places, the adjuration of the Moham- 
medan fig-seller, and cry the louder as 
our wares grow stale: “In the name of 
Allah and his Holy Prophet ”—Words! 
Words! How long the supply of mate- 
rial for so much deliverance may be ex- 
pected to hold out, how long even the 
east wind of which so large a share of 
it is composed will continue to blow, is 
a question that cannot be answered. 
We certainly seem to be approaching 
the time when hardly anything will be 
left to be said on any subject that has 
not been said before—perhaps many 
times over ; when all known topics will 
begin to be exhausted; when the num- 
berless discussions that never come to 
an end will have quite lost their interest, 
and the patient and overburdened lis- 
teners and readers—few in comparison 
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with the speakers and the writers—will 
be ready to exclaim, “to the making of 
many books there is no end ;” yet “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” in the 
language of men. 

It is reported that when a Chinese 
official was once a prisoner of war on a 
British ship, the offer was made by his 
captors to send on shore for any books 
he might desire, to lighten the hours of 
his captivity. The offer was declined 
by the Mandarin, who gravely remarked 
that he had already read all the books 
in the world that were worth reading. 
May not the time be somewhere in the 
future when we shall, in like manner, re- 
fuse to listen any longer to the voice of 
the teacher, in the belief that we have 
already heard and read everything that 
is worth saying ? 

The resources of the English language 
have been found to require expansion 
in order to afford a vehicle for all 
this discourse. There were not words 
enough in the “pure English undefiled ” 
to meet the demand ; because, as thought 
grows hazy, language needs to multiply. 
Words of clear and definite meaning 
do not answer the purpose, where ideas 
are uncertain and obscure. <A writer 
who is not quite sure what he is trying 
to mean, needs a verbiage adapted to 
his state of mind. Soa vast increase of 
words has taken place, with many of 
which dictionaries struggle in vain, to 
the sad detriment of our vernacular, and 
the much increased confusion of current 
ideas. In the compilation of the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, which undertakes to 
give an account of every word in the 
language, it is stated in the Edinburgh 
Review that thirty years’ labor has pro- 
duced one volume of 1,240 closely 
printed quarto pages in triple columns, 
only containing words beginning with 
the letters A and B, and that these num- 
ber 31,254, including those of doubtful 
meaning, and of no meaning at all. At 
what remote period is it reasonable to 
expect that this work will be completed ? 
And when finished, what, at the same 
rate of increase, will be the supplement 
to be added, of new words coined in the 
meantime ? 

But seriously, and in the most sober 
prose, consider for a moment how enor- 
mous, beyond human power of calcula- 
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tion, is the product of the printing-press 
at the present day, and how rapidly it is 
every year increasing, in all its forms 
and departments. Regard, in the first 
place, what is only a small part of it, the 
number of books that have been pub- 
lished in our tongue in the last forty 
years. Statistics of their quantity, if it 
were possible to compile them, would 
be startling. They cover, in an endless 
flow and repetition of words, every topic 
that is within the compass of human 
apprehension, in all views, right and 
wrong, that can be taken of it. That 
among this vast mass are to be found a 
considerable number of good books, ad- 
ditions in one way or another to the sum 
of useful knowledge, or to the means of 
rational mental enjoyment, is not to be 
questioned. But how large is this num- 
ber? What proportion does it bear to 
the whole? By how much of the re- 
mainder is the world or any part of it 
the wiser, the better, or the happier? 
How considerable a share of it is even 
positively mischievous in its effect upon 
the popular mind, in the false taste, er- 
roneous ideas, and unworthy prejudices 
it generates. And how certainly does 
the lapse of twenty or even ten years 
consign the great bulk of it to oblivion. 
The past literature of our language is 
splendid and unsurpassed. The race 
that produced it has now swelled in 
this country alone to nearly sixty-five 
millions. We boast loudly of our largely 
increased machinery for education, our 
monstrous and numerous libraries, our 
extraordinary spread of intelligence, 
our immense advances in learning and 
knowledge, our wide range and exten- 
sion of thought ; we lay the whole world 
under contribution, and print a thou- 
sand volumes where those who gave us 
our permanent literature printed one— 
and yet, in the whole of it, what and how 
many real additions have we made to 
that literature? Who and how many are 
the living writers who have contributed 
anything to it that will live in after-time, 
or whose names will be likely to be re- 
membered when they have been fifty 
years dead? Where are our poets, our 
dramatists, our historians, our essayists, 
our philosophers, our really capable 
critics? 

These are questions that everyone can 
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answer for himself. It is the object of 
the present suggestions to ask them, not 
to answer them, nor to challenge the 
claim to distinction that any person may 
think belongs to him. There can be no 
juster commentary upon current litera- 
ture than results from taking a lantern 
and honestly searching for its great men, 
among the multitude of its disciples. A 
few will doubtless be found—some of 
them beyond the iron gate of threescore 
years and ten. But how few and far be- 
tween in such a countless army of au- 
thors, let each observer judge for him- 
self. 

Popular literature nowadays consists 
in large part of fiction, of which the au- 
thors are more prolific than the Austra- 
lian rabbit. Now, that fiction may be, to 
a certain limited extent, one of the most 
charming as well as wholesome forms 
of literary production, will not at this 
day be questioned. Poetry may be ex- 
pressed in prose as wellas in verse. And 
how deftly in either form the golden 
thread of romance can be wrought by 
enchanted hands into the web of human 
life, some names attest that always will 
be household words wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue is spoken. But the ever- 
lasting repetition, through countless 
thousands of volumes, of the story of the 
imaginary courtship and marriage of fic- 
titious and impossible young men and 
women ; and when all conceivable inci- 
dents that could attend this happy nar- 
rative are used up, and the exhausted 
imagination of the narrator refuses any 
further supply, then in their place an 
endless flow of commonplace and vapid 
conversation; tending to the same matri- 
monial result, until it is clear that the 
parties, if they were real, would talk them- 
selves to death—this is the staple of 
what is now well called fiction, because 
it never could exist in fact. What a 
food for an immortal mind to live on, 
year in and year out, as its principal lit- 
erary nourishment! And what sort of 
mental fibre is it likely to produce? Is 
it from such nutriment that are to be 
expected the robust and vigorous mas- 
culinity that should belong to the Am- 
erican man, or the finer but equally 
healthy and sound qualities that should 
distinguish the American woman? The 
taste for this kind of food is the morbid 
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appetite produced by long nourishment 
upon pastry and slops. A healthy stom- 
ach would reject it. 

But though such a craving widely ex- 
ists, and grows by what it feeds on, very 
much of the circulation of this kind of 
literature is due to the ingenious exer- 
tions of the publisher. Each successive 
production is “ pushed” and “ noticed” 
so as to be brought for its brief moment 
into the public attention. For a few 
days or weeks it is made to be more or 
less talked about and written about, be- 
fore it is supplanted by a new and simi- 
lar work of genius. Hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, read the book because it 
is talked about, and they are ashamed 
to say they are not acquainted with it. 
Not to have read the “ Washerwoman of 
the Pyrenees,” or “The Jack of Trumps,” 
or “Peter's Wife’s Sister,” while they 
happen to be in vogue, would indicate a 
want of literary culture. So the reader 
who has no time to make acquaintance, 
and never does make acquaintance, with 
the really choice literature of his lan- 
guage, who only knows by name the 
great authors he has never read, toils in 
vain to keep up with the contents of his 
circulating library, which offers him a 
fresh bill of fare every month; quite 
unmindful that each one of these but- 
terfly celebrities, after its nine days of 
popularity, disappears and is heard of no 
more, altogether eclipsed by the equally 
ephemeral glitter of its successor. It is 
a very characteristic anecdote that is 
told of a young ladies’ seminary in Eng- 
land, whose pupils, being asked who is 
the greatest writer in the English lan- 
guage, unanimously named Shakespeare ; 
being next inquired of who was their 
favorite author, replied, by a large ma- 
jority, “ Edna Lyall.” 

It is undeniable that, outside of a 
certain limited class of scholarly and 
thoughtful people, the great majority of 
all who read anything except the news- 
papers, read books of this description. 
The statistics of popular and circulating 
libraries show that seventy-five per cent. 
of all the books taken out are novels of 
recent production. A library for the 
general public that did not furnish them 
could not be sustained, whatever real 
treasures of knowledge and literature it 
might offer. Probably the most numer- 
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ous readers of novels are to be found 
among women, perhaps because they 
have more time and fewer other diver- 
sions than men. In the large class of 
them who derive their ideas of life and 
of the world from this source, the result 
is seen in the enormous and increasing 
business of the divorce courts, of which 
they and their husbands are the princi- 
pal patrons. Aside from the loose and 
vague notions of morality that become 
familiar to them, unconsciously, from 
the books they read, they enter upon 
married life with ideas and expectations 
so false and theories so absurd that 
nothing but disappointment and un- 
happiness can follow. Instead of the 
impossible and self-sacrificing heroes of 
their dreams, they awake to find them- 
selves married only to men, with the im- 
perfections common to humanity. They 
perceive that the perfection they are in 
search of is to be found in other wom- 
en’s husbands, not in their own; on 
which point they would be speedily un- 
deceived if they could exchange situa- 
tions with their apparently more fort- 
unate sisters. It is not long before 
both parties to a union that has proved 
a disappointment are ready to escape 
from it; or, if not, one or the other is 
determined to break away. It is prob- 
able that all other causes put together 
are not so prolific of divorce among the 
class in which it commonly takes place, 
as the fact that its women are brought 
up on novels of a low grade as their 
habitual and almost only reading. 

To the heterogeneous mass of book- 
making outside of fiction that is poured 
out upon us, it is hardly necessary to 
advert. He who runs may read it, 
though for the most part he had much 
better not. Much of it is characterized 
by haste, superficiality, and redundancy 
of words which the writers lack the 
time and the thought necessary to con- 
dense; which often would not repay 
condensation, or would disappear in the 
process. Speculation on all subjects, 
too hazy for comprehension, spurious 
philosophy, theology that is religion’s 
worst enemy, political science invented 
to serve the ends of a party or to cater 
to a popular prejudice, useless erudition 
in all its numerous departments, catch- 
penny treatises and compilations made 


to sell, or to air the cranks of their au- 
thors or further their ambition for noto- 
riety—all the forms and infinite variety 
of “ books that are not books.” Among 
its best features are the writings that 
elucidate physical and scientific discov- 
ery. That it presents other excellent 
exceptions to its general quality, only 
makes that the more apparent. 

Book-making has become a trade. 
Profit is its chief end. The day of stu- 
dious and self-denying lives, devoted to 
study and to thought, and regardless of 
gain, are almost gone by. Literature is 
no longer “cultivated upon a little oat- 
meal,” nor for its own sake on any fare. 
Men do not write because they are 
charged with a message to humanity 
that has been mellowed and tempered 
by long reflection, by communion with 
nature and the higher influences of the 
soul. To catch the ear of the public by 
a lucky hit or device, to take a popular 
tide at the flood, to dash off something 
or compile something that will sell, and 
if a success of this sort attracts atten- 
tion to the name of a writer, then to 
push it for all it is worth by the most 
rapid production possible of whatever 
the name may make a market for—this 
is the trick and art of what is called 
literature. Reputation depends on good 
management much more than on merit. 
Not so were the enduring achievements 
of the human intellect brought forth. 
They were not the product of any age 
of words. They came chiefly out of the 
great silences, when thought was migh- 
tier than speech, when words were few 
but fit. There has been noise enough al- 
ways in the world, no doubt, and it has 
died away for the most part into ever- 
lasting stillness. It is only the silences 
that have become vocal, whose voices re- 
main and will remain. 

The great profusion and variety of 
utterance, the jargon of many tongues, 
are not favorable to the production of 
mental work of the highest order. Such 
a voice will not be heard or waited for 
in the general confusion. If some of the 
greatest performances that have taken 
place in literature were now for the first 
time to be brought out, it is question- 
able whether they would gaih any gen- 
eral attention, and whether they would 
not be quite oversloughed and cast in- 
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to the shade by the loudly puffed pro- 
ductions of the ephemeral writers of the 
time. 

The nation maintains at Washington, 
at vast expense, a printing machine that 
turns out hundreds of tons of books 
annually. But there is rarely one among 
them of the slightest value or iaterest 
to any rational being : long-drawn-out 
and ostentatious reports of what no- 
body wants to know; endless “ docu- 
ments” that nobody reads ; tables unlim- 
ited of useless knowledge ; Congression- 
al speeches that had no hearers and find 
no readers. No library could contain 
them—only the paper-maker has use for 
them. They are fit contributions to an 
age of words. 

But, as has been remarked, bcoks, in 
all their profusion and with all the 
pamphlets and periodicals added, form 
only a small part of the product of the 
modern press. They are but a handful 
beside the multitude of newspapers that 
no man can number, which overspread 
every part of the land and fill even its 
remotest nooks and crannies. In every 
new frontier settlement the first insti- 
tution is a whiskey saloon, and the next 
a newspaper. Compared with the re- 
sounding clamor of their discordant 
cries, ceaseless by day or by night, all 
other printed words are only as a few 
scattered voices in a general Babel. 
That we are fortunate in the possession 
of some newspapers, both in city and 
country, which well discharge their 
proper office, and are conducted with 
dignity, decorum, ability, and usefulness, 
all will concede. But as in the matter 
of books, the question is, how many are 
of this stamp, and what relation do they 
bear to the whole? And what are the 
adjectives that properly describe the 
rest? Description, indeed, is unneces- 
sary, because the knowledge of it is 
already notorious and universal. No 
thoughtful or educated person needs to 
be told what are the qualities of the 
mass of American newspapers, with the 
creditable exceptions already referred 
to: whether they are high or low in 
intellectual ability and in tone, in what 
language they are usually expressed, 
whether they seek to enlighten and 
guide public opinion, or to follow its 
worst aberrations and cater to its low- 
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est instincts ; whether they attempt to 
discuss with fairness and candor the 
merits of controverted questions, or 
whether they depend upon misrepresen- 
tation of facts, upon cheap gibes, and 
appeals to the meanest prejudices; 
whether or not they observe the truth, 
respect private character, and the de- 
cencies of life ; whether, in short, they 
serve, so far as they go, to instruct, to 
improve, to elevate their readers, or only 
to delude and debase them, are in- 
quiries that thoughtful men can answer 
from their own observation. If they can 
be generally answered favorably, so much 
the better for the newspapers, and so 
much the worse for those who venture to 
question their character and their influ- 
ence. 

One thing, at least, must be generally 
admitted—the newspapers have put an 
end to all human privacy. There is no 
man so obscure, so unassuming, so ut- 
terly withdrawn from the public eye and 
from all challenge of popular attention, 
who has the right to a concealment of 
any act or fact or word or thought of his 
own private life, if it will make an item, 
or, especially, if it be one from which, by 
any misrepresentation or gloss, a sensa- 
tional story can be made and sold. The 
reporter is omniscient and omnipresent. 
If we take the wings of the morning and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, he 
is there before us, insatiable, rapacious, 
remorseless. His theory is that every 
circumstance and incident in every man’s 
and woman’s life is the property of the 
public, if it can be made to minister to 
the appetite for scandal or idle gossip, or 
the pleasure of the base in the humilia- 
tion or discredit of those above them. 
With him, sorrow commands no char- 
ity, misfortune no consideration, age no 
reverence, woman no deference, death no 
solemnity, the grave no refuge. Noth- 
ing is so pathetic or so pitiful as to ap- 
peal to him for forbearance. Human- 
ity has no rights that he is bound to 
respect. The only question is, will the 
story sell, if sufficiently distorted, exag- 
gerated, and dressed up? 

If a man commits a crime he cannot 
reasonably ask that the newspapers 
should help him to conceal it. If he is 
in official station, or in any manner in- 
vites or challenges attention to himself 
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or his affairs, he may justly expect crit- 
icism and publicity. But in no other 
’ country than ours is the idea tolerated 
that private and unoffending life can 
have no secrets; that the skeleton in 
every closet is to be put on exhibition, 
for the profit of the thief who is clever 
enough to steal it. 

Not a less prominent feature in much 
that is called journalism, is the habit- 
ual and wanton defamation of personal 
character. Libellous abuse, especially 
of political opponents, or of any indi- 
vidual who has in any way provoked the 
hostility of the manager, is so common 
and constant as to attract comparative- 
ly little attention. Many a journalist 
would laugh at the suggestion that he 
should refrain from the publication of 
2 .alicious and defamatory story con- 
cerning the candidate he seeks to de- 
feat, merely for the reason that the 
story is a falsehood. He would prob- 
ably reply, in the slang of the trade, 
that “it is a good enough Morgan until 
after the election.” There is no law of 
libel in this country, except in theory. 
Practically, it has no force. The news- 
papers are strong enough to make it 
virtually powerless. The peculiar kind 
of legal talent that is always available 
when anything especially base is to be 
defended, is quite able to make the 
remedy of the plaintiff much worse than 
the injury complained of, and no man 
resorts to it twice. 

But these are offences against the in- 
dividual chiefly, except so far as they 
tend to debase the popular taste, and 
blunt the sense of what is due to private 
rights. A more serious mischief to the 
public is to be found in the unclean and 
repulsive sensational narratives with 
which so many columns of papers of 
this class are filled: the criminal, ob- 
scene, and demoralizing incidents, which, 
bad enough when merely reported as 
part of the news of the day, are spun 
out, elaborated, and repeated with an in- 
finite variety of disgusting and unwhole- 
some detail; the lives and conduct of 
the criminal, the vicious, and the profli- 
gate; the most unsavoury of the con- 
tests in courts of justice, amplified and 
adorned ; all that panders to the mor- 
bid and depraved taste. 

That this material sells freely is true. 
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There is no merchandise so profitable 
as garbage. Publishers would not print 
it if a certain large class of readers did 
not demand it. Noone becomes a pur- 
veyor of garbage for the mere pleasure of 
handling it. In the language of Colonel 
Sellers, “There are millions in it.” But 
it is not the less debasing, and to the 
cleanly sense offensive. There can be 
no question that the publication of the 
sickening details of murder and suicide, 
in such prominence and redundancy of 
description, does contribute very much 
to the increase of crime of that sort. 
There is a contagion in such things 
among weak, morbid, insane, and unbal- 
anced minds. Those skilled in mental 
disease recognize and understand this 
as one of its manifestations. It is fre- 
quently observed that one homicide or 
suicide of peculiar and startling circum- 
stances produces an epidemic, and is 
followed by others of a like description 
in various parts of the country. And the 
exploits of highwaymen, robbers, and 
prize-fighters, gilded and glorified, turn 
many a juvenile brain astray. 

Turning from the press to the orator, 
the other great instrument in the over- 
flow of words, it is to be observed that 
the amount of speech-making on all 
sorts of occasions and all kinds of sub- 
jects has increased beyond the fashion 
of former times, in nearly the same ra- 
tio as the outpouring of the press. For 
this, indeed, the press is largely respon- 
sible. The custom of reporting, after 
some fashion, speeches the most ordi- 
nary and commonplace, a weariness often 
to the hearers and of no interest to any- 
body else, has set thousands of tongues 
a-wagging for the glory of getting into 
print. They are reported, not because 
they are of any importance, but because 
the daily necessity for material to fill 
up the newspapers is often urgent, and 
must be supplied from all available 
quarters, at whatever expense of dul- 
ness or inaccuracy, when more interest- 
ing news does not transpire. 

But the same influence that has so 
stimulated oratory and increased its vol- 
ume, has at the same time diminished 
its quality, by destroying its best ele- 
ment. The newspaper press has turned 
the orator into an essayist, and usually 
a dull essayist at that. The essence 
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of a good speech upon ordinary oc- 
casions is its adaptation to the tone 
and spirit of the surrounding atmos- 
phere—its sympathetic touch with its 
hearers—the indescribable magnetism 
born of time, place, circumstance, and 
personality—the charm of utterance— 
the inspiration of the hour. Fox’s re- 
mark that if a speech reads well it was 
not a good one, had great truth in the 
day when speeches were speeches and not 
essays. The speaker nowadays cannot 
address himself to his audience, he must 
harangue Christendom through the next 
morning’s papers ; he is weighted all the 
time with the thought of how what he 
says will be made to read, and what will 
be said of it. The unhappy orator 
who, ignorant or forgetful of the pres- 
ence of the reporters, and relieved of 
the incubus of their anticipated butch- 
ery, takes his tone from the occasion— 
loses for the time the painful self-con- 
sciousness which is the bane of public 
speaking, and speaks naturally, easily, 
and perhaps with feeling and earnestness 
the words that are given him, may make, 
so far as his immediate audience is con- 
cerned, a most successful and felicitous 
deliverance—quite the next best thing 
to silence. But his blood will run cold 
at the travesty that will appear next 
day in print, when a reporter’s misunder- 
standing of it has been condensed into 
reporters’ English. Its wit, its humor, 
its point, its effectiveness, its eloquence 
if it chanced to rise so high, have all 
disappeared, and in their place comes a 
disjointed and incoherent jumble of plat- 
itudes, expressed in the worst possible 
language. So to avoid being thus made 
ridiculous, he must write out and recite 
an article that he can give a copy of to 
“the press.” Nothing can be more un- 
like than an essay for publication and a 
speech, which, to meet the requirements 
of common occasions, should be in a 
great measure extemporaneous, at least 
in its language. The article may read 
fairly well; as a speech, it is prosy and 
artificial, wearisome to the hearers and 
without immediate effect. 

Anyone who has attended a public 
dinner on those rare and delightful oc- 
casions when reporters are excluded, 
and has listened to the felicitous and 
often brilliant speeches born of the 
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occasion and mellowed by the charm of 
the hour, not intended to be printed 
nor possible to be printed, and has also 
been present at another similar time 
when perhaps the same men, arraigned 
before the bar of the press and in dan- 
ger of being set in the public pillory 
next day, have struggled as best they 
might with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, will quite appreciate the differ- 
ence. On more than one such occasion 
speeches have been heard from eminent 
and distinguished men, with a feeling 
of disappointment that they failed to 
rise to the spirit of the hour, or to touch 
the hearts or the sensibilities of their 
audience. The reason was that the 
speeches were not speeches. They were 
ereditable but tame articles, written out 
beforehand for the inevitable newspaper 
publication. 

The same reason that thus chills and 
paralyzes the sort of public speaking 
that to be successful needs to be ex- 
temporaneous, has also its effect, though 
perhaps in a lesser degree, upon those 
more elaborate addresses, on important 
occasions, that are prepared in writing. 
Even in these the writer has constantly 
in mind, in their preparation, not his 
hearers but his readers. So such pro- 
ductions, however excellent they might 
be as contributions to a review or mag- 
azine, become guarded, frigid, and tame, 
and the elemenis of true oratory they 
might otherwise contain are smoothed 
and polished away. 

The same cause has turned Congress, 
and even the British House of Com- 
mons, into mere talking-machines. 
“One weak, washy, everlasting flood” 
of useless and dreary speech-making 
runs through them, only occasionally 
relieved by the voices of those qualified 
to command and deserve attention, and 
renders the discharge of public business 
even in Parliament extremely difficult, 
and in Congress almost impossible. 
This would not be tolerated if, as for- 
merly, these speeches were addressed to 
the Houses where they are made instead 
of to the world at large. But a certain 
right to the “floor,” for the purposes of 
buncombe, has become established by 
prescription and has to be submitted to. 
Such speeches have for the most part 
few or no listeners, except the reporters. 
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In the splendid days of parliamentary 

eloquence, when Pitt and Fox and 
Burke and Sheridan, and many others 
less celebrated, but fit compeers of those 
great orators, drew the attention of the 
world to the House of Commons, re- 
ports of the debates were prohibited, 
and only to a small extent winked at. 
And so in the great period of our own 
Congressional oratory, speeches were 
made to the Houses and not to the 
press. In language, but by no means 
in matter, they were extemporaneous. 
They were not only listened to, but 
were powerful in their effect. The report 
of them was a secondary consideration. 
When required for publication they 
were written out by the author from 
such notes as he had, or such as had been 
taken at the time, instead of being writ- 
ten and even printed beforehand, and 
read to a small and inattentive House, 
and empty galleries. 
. While, therefore, we have plenty of 
clever and fluent speakers, to some of 
whom it is easier to speak than to be 
still, it is undeniable that it is the wide- 
spread publication and reverberation of 
the spoken word that has almost extin- 
guished true eloquence, and reduced it 
to the dead level of written dissertation, 
sometimes interesting and useful, but 
rarely great. That the pulpit has held 
its own better than other departments 
of- public speaking, is because its occu- 
pants, with a few sensational exceptions, 
still address their congregations instead 
of preaching to the newspapers. 

Perhaps the most hackneyed of all 
hackneyed quotations is the remark of 
somebody who said that if he could 
write the songs of the people he cared 
not who made their laws. Despite its 
exaggeration, the saying had a certain 
truth in its time—when songs were 
written in the English tongue and ex- 
pressed some intelligible idea, and were 
set to those sweet and simple melodies 
which modern musical improvement has 
succeeded in extinguishing. But if 
the songs of the people may be sup- 
posed to have an influence upon their 
character akin to that which the laws 
they live under exert, what must be 
thought of the effect upon them of their 
daily and habitual reading, and of the 
public utterances to which their atten- 
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tion is constantly compelled? It is 
probable that the great majority of men 
in this country who are able to read 
print, read nothing but newspapers, and 
those not of the best. In their instruc- 
tion, the morning and the evening pa- 
pers are the first day, and the second 
day, and all days. Of those who vent- 
ure further in quest of mental nutri- 
ment, the greater part do not get be- 
yond the region of current fiction of the 
cheaper kind. And what other knowl- 
edge they have is derived from those 
who cry aloud in the streets continually. 
What harvest is it fair to expect to reap 
from this broadcast sowing of the wind? 
Surely it cannot make thoughtful, self- 
contained men, of independent ideas, in- 
dividuality of character, wholesome in 
sentiment, generous in sympathies, fit 
support for a government that rests upon 
the intelligence of the mass of its peo- 
ple, and not upon its higher and more 
cultured class. So much babble would 
seem to be the very opposite of reflec- 
tion. It is its natural effect to implant 
in such minds the demon of unrest, the 
craving for morbid and unnatural ex- 
citement, the unappeasable hankering 
after something new; to make silence, 
their own thoughts, the solitude of nat- 
ure, the seclusion of domestic life, the 
peacefulness of husbandry, alike insup- 
portable ; to impel them to run to and 
fro in the earth, to abandon quiet rural 
homes for the “centres of intelligence,” 
and the simplicity of the country for the 
glitter and show of the city ; to regard 
a genteel life as happier than an inde- 
pendent one, and “business” as more 
respectable than labor. 

If an intelligent stranger from some 
distant planet could be supposed to 
come near enough to us to hear only 
the clamor of perpetual and discordant 
words, full of sound and fury, without 
having any knowledge of their effect, he 
might, perhaps, in the simplicity of his 
heart, have grave misgivings about the 
outcome. He might expect in a nation 
so afflicted, a gradual decline in popular 
taste, and in moral tone. He might ex- 
pect to find family ties loosened, relig- 
ion decayed, iniquity in high places, and 
a false, unreal life in many homes where 
men were keeping up a show beyond 
their means. He might look to see leg- 








islatures become intolerable, juries sus- 
picious, officials corrupt, votes bought 
for cash, public offices sold in the mar- 
ket ; a system of education of which 
the main result was to teach the peo- 
ple to talk—not to think—and to dis- 
satisfy them with the state of life to 
which it had pleased Heaven to call 
them, without fitting them for a better ; 
a universal and unscrupulous pursuit of 
money as the chief end and hope of hu- 
manity, and of office as its principal dis- 
tinction ; a nearer and nearer approach 
in the minds of men toward that su- 
preme conception of the fool’s heart: 
“There is no God. Science created the 
world, and science will be its redeemer.” 

Let us hope and let us believe, as far 
as we can, that this untaught and casual 
visitor would be altogether mistaken in 
his forebodings. Let us continue to as- 
sure and reassure each other, that if 
there exist any slight indications to the 
contrary, they are only trifles light as air, 
sure to disappear before the grand ad- 
vance of our intelligence and the prog- 
ress of our institutions. We are very 
fond of glorifying our time, as the high- 
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est summit in all respects that human 
history has yet seen. A thousand bludg- 
eons of the press would leap from their 
brief repose to annihilate the pessimist 
traitor who should be so disloyal to the 
age he lives in, as to see in it, and much 
more to speak of, any blemish or sor- 
row that universal democracy cannot 
cure. In regard to all material ad- 
vancement, prosperity, and discovery, we 
are no doubt well justified in the supe- 
riority we pride ourselves upon. But, 
after all, may it not be possible that the 
story of Babel, like so many passages in 
history that portray the decay of na- 
tions, may sometime repeat itself; and 
that the great multitude who, with un- 
questioning confidence, are building the 
tower that is to scale Heaven, may be 
discomfited and scattered by the confu- 
sion of tongues? Whether that could 
ever be or not, one truth must mean- 
while command general assent—that the 
language of a nation, and the use that is 
made of it, are at once the best evi- 
dence of the character of its civilization, 
and the most powerful influence in cre- 
ating it. 
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LUNDBORQ’S 
FAMOUS PHEREU MES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION. OF 1889. 
Edenia, Goya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 


ARE NOW PACKED IN HANDSOME DECORATED SATIN CASES FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, AS WELL AS IN THE STAPLE STYLE 
OF PLAIN BOXES. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, sinticiemce LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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2<@ LADIES’ TAILOR Q@ro 
ALL THE WINTER NOVELTIES S===—— 


FROM OUR 


aaa<<<<<: LONDON AND PARIS BRANCHES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 2 
EXCLUSIVE CLOTHS, 
PERFECT FINISH. 


All-Fur Coats and Wraps, 
i. Skating and Sleighing Costumes. 


Ladies living away from New York and desirous of ordering, can have samples 
and sketches free by mail—fit guaranteed in all mail orders. 


~ 40 Fifth Ave. *es" 1132 Broadway, New York, 
Does it Laat the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said of Pearline— 
“it’s the greatest thing I ever saw for easy washing and 
cleaning, in fact it does so much I’m afraid of it.” She recalls 
the old saying, “too good to be true.’ 


flow absurd to suppose that 
the universal popularity of 
Pearline is due to anything 
but wonderful merit. 

[Tow absurd to suppose that 
millions of women would use 
PEARLINE year after year if 
_ it hurt the hands or clothing. , : 

Flow absurd to suppose that 
any sane man would risk a for- 
tune in advertising an article 
which would not stand the 

ith: most severe (and women are 
ve ay pi -i~ critical) tests. 


, wey [ae ‘Thavajustwhet Pearline will | 
266 S = .:j | stand—test it for easy work—quality of t 


work—forsavingtimeand labor—wearand 


tear—economy—test it any way you will—dut test 2?, You'll find Pearline 
irresistible, Beware of imitations. Pearline is never peddled. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, N. % 
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‘PIANOS: “3 














New England Conservatory of 
usie, Boston. 

Having purchased over one hundred 
of your pianos during the past seven 
years, for our use in the institution, and 
having given them a very thorouch test, 
we are glad to speak unhesitatingly of 
their inherent worth. 


Dana Hall, Preparatory for 
Wellesley College. 

In an experience of more than six 
years, we have found your Pianos, for 
continuous school practice, more dur- 
able and satisfactory than those of any 
other firm. 


Boston Publie Schools. 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Supplies, held 19th inst., it was voted 
to purchase three square pianos of your 
house at prices quoted, and we trust 
you will furnish instruments as highly 
satisfactory as the six of the same style 
you sold the city last winter. 


Catholic Parochial 


Warner Hall, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. 
The Ivers & Pond Pianofortes which 
we purchased aboutone year ago have 
given entire satisfaction. 


Millersville State Normal 
chool, Pa. 

Your favor, informing me of the re- 
ceipt of order for one grand and three 
upright pianos, at hand. I trust that 
these instruments will prove as satis- 
factory as the four upright pianos pur- 
chased from you a few months ago. 


Ripon College, Wis. 
The three Ivers & Pond Pianos pur- 
chased by me have given most excell- 
ent satisfaction in every particular. 


Public Schools, Lawrence, Mass. 

The instruments purchased of you 
have been in constant use for over a 
year and are giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

The pianos purchased of you for 
Carleton College have in every mespect 
met our expectations, and proved ex- 
cellent instruments. 


Peekskill Military Academy, 
ew York. 
We have had two of your pianos in 
use for some time, and like them very 
much indeed, 


Wesleyan Female College, 
Macon, Ga, j 
After a fair trial of your pianos in 
Wesleyan Female College, 1 am glad 
to say that they have met fully your 
high recommendation of them. 


Chattanooga University, Tenn. 

Your piano now in use in Rust Uni- 
versity has given excellent satisfac- 
tion. Weare in every respect pleased 
with our purchase. 


Alabama Academy for the Blind, 
Talladega. 
The two pianos bought of you two 
years ago have proven to Le allthat we 
could desire. 


Waco Female College, Tex. 
Your piano, s! ipped me more than 
a year ayo, gives entire satisfaction, 


Farmington State Normal 
School, Me. 

In reply to your favor of the 4th, I 
am happy to say that your piano gives 
perfect satisfaction. I am so well 
pleased with it that, if I needed an- 
other, I should get one as nearly like 
it as possible. 

Sisters of Mount St. Joseph's, 
Dubuque, Ja. 

We do not hesitate to add our name 
to the list of those who have spoken in 
praise of your instruments. 


McCune College, 





School, Harper, la. 

I can truly and con- 
scientiously say, that I 
consider your piano the 
best now made, in beau- 
ty of finish, perfection of 
sound, and above all in 
durability, and every- 
body here thinks the 
same. 

Nebraska State Nor- 
mal School, Peru. 
After having had the 

use of your piano for two 
terms in our Philoma- 
thean_ society, we can 
cheerfully say that it is 
entirely satisfactory, and 
that we can recommend 
it to any one. 


Bishop Scott Acade- 
my, Portland, Or. 

I should certainly give 
your pianos the prefer- 
ence overany with which 
I am_ acquainted for 
school purposes, being 
reasonable in price, ex- 
tremely durable, thor- 
oughly reliable and sat- 
isfactory instruments. 


Chaddock College, 
Quincy, Ill. 

After trying your piino 
for two years I take 
pleasure in saying that 
it gave perfect satisfac- 
tion. I do not hesitate 
to recommend it tu any 
and all who wish a first- 
class instrument at reas- 
onable rates. 


State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. ¥ 
Your piano, which has 
now been in use in our 
Kindergarten for two 
years or thereabouts, 
wears exceedingly well. 


Bonair Institute, 
Smithville, Va. 

I am highly pleased 
with the piano I bought 
of you. The volume of 
sound and sweetness of 
tone make it pleasant to 





IVERS & POND 


PATENT 


FOR 100-PAGE CATALOGUE AND IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION (FREE). 


OFT STOP 


IN PIANO PRACTICE so reduces sound that it is not heard 
outside the room, being just loud enough for the player. 
a soft pedal, but if soft pedal also is used the sound is not heard 
across the room; not a damper, the tone being vibratory and 
ringing, though light in volume. 
changed. Saves nine-tenths the wear on hammers, thus preserv- 
ing the tone from deteriorating in practice and saving it for 
playing. Operation quick and simple as shutting a knife. 


WRITE 


Action and feel of keys not 


HOWEVER FAR AWAY YOU LIVE we make it as easy 
to deal with us as in Boston, take your old piano in exchange, 
adjust terms of payment to reasonable convenience. 


REFERENCE: TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON. 


Our Offer—Send you piano on approval; after trying it, if 
you do not want it, send it back and we pay railway freights 
both ways. 


NO TROUBLE, NO RISK. THINK A MOMENT AND WRITE US, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
181 and 182 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


For the Pacific Coast, KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, California. 


Louisiana, Mo. 

The pianos purchased 
at your factory and used 
by us daily tor instruc- 
tion and practice have 
proved entire)y sausfac- 
tory. They nave kept 
in tune and remained 
their superice tone qual- 
ity better taan an 
pianos we have teed, 
even those of the most 
popular manufacturers. 


The Geneseo State 
Normal School, N. Y. 

Have now three of 
your pianos in constant 
use, and giving entire 
satisfaction. 


Kentucky Female 
Col., Pewee Valley. 

The piano which I 
purchased from you, 
some two years since, 
has given perfect satis- 
faction. 


Greenwood Female 
College, 8. C. 

We have had your up- 
right in use formore than 
two years, and like 
better than any piano 
we have ever seen. 


Harcourt Place Sem_ 
inary, Gambier, 0. 
They are rich in tone 

and perfect in action, 
and stand the severe 
strain of school use better 
ee any pianos 1 know 
of. 


State Hospit'! for In- 
sane, Norristown,Pa. 
We have had two of 
your pianos in use in our 
wards for over two years, 
and they have given the 
utmost satisfaction. 


Central Female Inst., 
Gordonville, Va. 
We have been usin 

the Ivers & Pond Piano 

for more than a year. It 
has proved itself a fine 
instrument and given en- 


Not 








all concerned. 


Conservatory of Music, 
‘otsdam, N. Y. 

The several pianos of your make in 
use in this place and in our Conserva- 
tory of Music give entire satisfaction. 
Mount Carroll Seminary and Con- 

servatory of Music, Ill. 

The piano is at hand, and all are 

delighted with it so far. 


Howard Collegiate Institute, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
We have been using your pianos for 
two years and are greatly pleased. 


Brooklyn Conservatory of 
usic, N. Y. 
_ We liked your pianos very much 
indeed, they are very even in their 
action and kept in tune much longer 
than any other makes we had had. 


Judson Institute, 
Marion, Ala. 

The piano which I purchaseu from 
you three years ago has given perfect 
satisfaction. It has been used con- 
stantly day and night, and is still in 
good order. 


The A. M. Chesbrough Semin- 
ary, North Chili, N. Y. 
The piano purchased «f you receives 
many encomiums for its sweetness and 
volume oftone Although in constant 
use, it requires but little tuning. 


Sacred Heart Academy, 
Atlantic Citu, N. J. 

The piano gives perfect satisfaction, 
and we find the Soft Stop a reat ad- 
vantage, as it permits pricticing quite 
near the study hall, without disturbing 
the students. 


Western Minnesota Seminary, 
Montevideo, Minn. 

I have quite an extended acquaint- 
ance with different makes of pianos, 
and I know of none better to hold 
in tune. 


Yadkin College, 
N. C. 


The-piano stood well the severe test 
of trial. From this test I hesitate not 
to say I believe the pianos manufac- 
tured by Ivers & Pond to be excellent 
instruments, 


New England Conservatory of 
usic, Boston. 

Tn the new Soft Stop we find a most 
excellent device. Itsaves the wear of 
the hammers to a very large extent, 
and as well, the noise resulting from 
technical practice. 


tire satisfaction. 
Linden Hall Seminary, Lititz, Pa. 


The piano has given entire satisfac- 
tion,—in tone, touch, and tune-keeping. 
In the latter respect, so important ina 
school where the instrument is in con- 
stant use, our Professor says it is quite 
remarkable. At our Commencement 
Concert the solo performers preferred 
your piano to two others of prominent 
makers. 


Monroe High School, N. C. 

After testing in the school for ee 
five years your piaro, it gives muc 
pleasure to say that it has given’ entire 
satisfaction, and proved to be more 
than what you claimed for it. 
New York State Institution for 

the Blind, Batavia. 

We have used one of your pianos one 
year, and regard it as a good instru- 
ment. 
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FOR GHRISTMAS—A BLACK SILK DRESS. 





Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine appearance, should be made of silk inside and out. 
Many Silks appear well, but wear poorly, because, the warp or outside thread, is silk, while the 


filling or inside thread, is of baser material. 


We have a stock of Black Silks, containing 250 varieties of Plain Blacks, and over 200 Fancy 
Blacks; the prices range from 75 cents to $10.00 per yard. From this stock, you may, with confi- 


dence, select a dress pattern; every piece is Silk, through and through. 


Samples sent on request. 





James McCreery & Go., Broadway and llth Street, N.Y. 








Day Goons By Mall. 


PRICES LOWEST. 
STYLES BEST. 
Samples and Catalogue Free. Es- 
tablished 1840. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 


There being a demand for a low-priced outfit with movable 
types by which any | name may be Pere has compelled us to 

introduce the “‘Junior.” Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied 
rubber-faced type, nickeled type holder, bottle indelible ink 
(warranted not to wash out), ink — and tweezers. Nothing 
cheap about this except the price. U. 8. postage stamps taken. 
Eagle Stamp, Works,NewHaven,Ct. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are made with care from best selected 
skins and warranted. Those wanting service- 
able gloves and to learn how to get them and 
save money, send stamp to the manufacturer for 
the book About Gloves; it will interest you. 
Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N.Y. 
STAMMERERS. 


Can refer to JOHN WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Send for 54-page pamplilet to 
E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
N. E. 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 











VELUTINA 


ONLY —, an cvaue © 

R LYONS VELVET, 
Superseding is Velveteen. Three quali- 
ties. Latest fashionable shades.‘* Velutina, 
Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage. 
Sold by all leading houses. Trade only 
supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., 
Sole Agenis, 453 & 455 Broome St., N.Y. 


VELUTINA 


THE BEST CALICOES: 


Wm. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


AND 


EDDYSTONE PRINTS. 


ONLY MADE IN FAST COLORS. 








GET THE BEST? ATALOGUES FRE 
3 HENRY A. DREER. Philadelphia. 


SEED PLANTS, BULBS, ETc. 





YATISI FITS EASY #3 





Corticelli Wash 


Embroidery Silk. 


UNFADINC DYES. 


This is the best way to buy your Wash Silk. The 
spool keeps the silk clean, prevents shop-wear, 


4 . 
yand saves your time. 


This is also the best size for 


= most kinds of fancy work. Buyers should look 

for the Size E E and the brand CortTICELLI on one 

end of the spool; on the other the words WasH Sitk—Fasr CoLtor—should appear. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 & 25 Creene Street, New York. 














‘ESTABISISHED 1852, 
OFFICES:COR FULTON &WILLIAMS3S 
NEW YORK; 


yeas a 
ARTISTS 
JAATERIALS. | 


KETCHING OUTFITS® 


OF ALLKINDS 

TUBE COLORS: WATER CLoRS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 0153 NEDIUIAS: 
MATHEMATICAL: INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


FRES( CoLRS: FINE VARNISHES 
Correspondence invited: Catalogues cf our different 


departments 16 resbonsible barlies. 
COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH:S™ ChilC AGO} IF 


SS ESE SES Nese fo] 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Before deciding upon your 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


if you use or have any 
interest in Fountain Pens, 
send for a circular to 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
No. 155 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Mention ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. 
(12 ’89.) 


= WATERMAN S IDEAL PEN. 


I find it the most satisfactory 9 of its kind. 
—Chauncey M. Depew, Pres’t N. Y.C. & H.R. R.R. 





A SOLID SILVER 


Bon-Bon Dish# Tongs, 


$10. INPLUSHCASE, $10. 
Makes a Very Handsome Gift. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and exchanging of 


Duplicate Wedding: Presents, 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the original 
cost of making, and have a constantly changing stock 
of about 5,000 choice silver — handsomely cased 
for Wedding Gifts, at 5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, #25, 
$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice as much 
if bought elsewhere. We will send cases for selection, 
with proper reference, 

SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. ESTABLISHED 1844. 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will get out 
their old gold or silver, old jewelry, and send it by mail 
or express to us, we will send them by return mail a 
certified check for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & C0., 


150 Bowery, corner Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house exteriors 
can only be produced and permanently held by the use of 


CABOT'S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


Tilustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, with samples 
on wood, sent on application. 
Mention ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacture, 
70 Kilbv Street, Boston. Mass. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


Awarded First Prize at the 
Paris Exposition. 


Handsomest Design. 
BEST LIGHT. 


1800 VARIETIES TO SELECT 
FROM. 





1201 Broadway, N. Y. 
25 Warren St., N.Y. 

" ; PARIS, 

No. 1 Rue Scribe, ““rrasce. 

CHARLES 8. UPTON, President. 





Send for Illustrations. 








SS - JEWELRY - 
Theodore B. Starr, 


Importer of Precious Stones, Feweler, Silversmith, etc, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, between 25th and 26th Streets. 


D 1am onds A full stock of precious stones of all kinds, particularly of diamonds, of all sizes 
* and values, and diamond jewelry in general. It includes large, rare, and costly 
stones, and notable jewels of great price,as well as numerous objects of jewelry set with small, though 
good, stones of moderate cost. To buyers of inexpensive goods, and to buyers of other grades, up to 
the most costly, the endeavor is made to afford the same advantages of thorough and artistic work- 
manship, careful choice of stones, exact and scrupulous dealing. 
¥ x , Every imaginable article for ladies, gentlemen, child- 
Gold ay ud Silver Jewelr y ° Tel, aller The stock neadtag a Eure choice 
collection of works in enamel on gold ; also many objects that make most acceptable gifts, such as gold 
or silver key-rings, gold or silver mounted pocket knives, gold or silvér thimbles, gold and silver 
bangles in great variety, hair-pins, side combs, match boxes, glove buttoners, cigar cutters, sets of 
infants’ studs, bib pins, safety pins, etc. 
Wat ch es Plain timers and repeaters, or other complicated watches, for ladies and gentlemen, 
* in casings of gold or silver, boys’ silver watches, etc. A special offering ts made of 
a gentleman's gold watch at $75.00, which gives the utmost obtainable value for this price. 
° ¢/ = In this stock (devoted to solid silver exclusively, save that plated 
Solid Silver ware. candelebra, ay cue trays, or salvers, are Rept), the pet ly zs to 
offer to buyers the pick and choice of the best and most tasteful wares now produced. 

Of Tea Services a particularly fine variety is offered, at all prices from $200.00 (for a set of 5 
pieces) upward ; also of Dinner and Dessert Services, and the whole range of table silver. It is 
believed that nowhere else can be seen a stock of solid silver as large and varied that so well meets the 
demands of the present advancing taste for purer forms and outlines and less ambitious decoration. 

Forks and Spoons for any number, from a single half dozen to full outfit chests, are sold ata 
fixed price per ounce, so low as to deserve the attention of every intending buyer. Weights are 
plainly stated that buyers may know precisely the amount of silver they are getting. 

Toilet articles,—mirrors, brushes, combs, puff-boxes, manicure sets, glove stretchers, perfume 
bottles ; library furnishings,—inkstands, calendars, pen-trays, pen wipers, check cutters, mucilage 
jars, etc., etc., are also here included as well as innumerable small goods. 

Special attention is given to the appropriate marking of all silver. 

I * ; New decorative pieces, vases, jars, ewers, etc., of Sevres, Minton, 
Ff ine a ol celains. Worcester, Doulton, Copeland ware, etc., of this eae importation. 
Some new rose jars, bonbon boxes, etc., are specially interesting. This may also be said of the new 
plates,—decorated dinner plates, entrée plates, dessert plates, bread-and-butter plates. The after- 
dinner coffee-cups, cased in styles for attractive wedding gifts, or sold without casings, present a 
variety of dainty and beautiful forms and decorations never before equaled. 


Aad The tall clocks in casings of special designs, 
Clocks, Cl ming Clocks, etc. particularly those which pes £ new fadutes 
bells, sweet and unchangeable in tone, are deserving of attention from all who are furnishing large 
city or country houses. 
Mantel clocks and Traveling clocks (plain timers or repeaters, of the better grades only) are 
also offered in great variety, and in some new and most attractive designs. 
* Y . Bronze Groups, figures, busts, urns, can- 
vi 3 rol UZES, D ecoratiwe Ob) ects, ele. delebra, te i Also some choice pieces 
of marble statuary. 
Mexican onyx, and other tables, pedestals, stands, etc. Lamps and lamp-shades. Special 
attention is asked to some rich and elegant cabinets, desks, etc., of the best French manufacture, that 
have just been received. 








A good variety in casings of leather, pearl, or silver, with lenses of 


f ne Y 
0 pei a Glasses. unusual clearness, purity, and power. 
Bua ers reminded that in all departments the stocks are now at their fullest. The main 
Y importations for the coming season have been received, and the new goods of domestic 
production are also ready. Purchases made now for the holiday season will, if so desired, be held, 
and delivered when wanted. 
206 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 
Fronting Madison Square, 25th and 26th NEW YORK. 
1126 BROADIVAY, Streets, 
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THE TABLES TURNED FOR ONCE. 


Mr. Roaps: ‘Jess lemme off this time, Mr. Farmer, an’ I’ll never come here again.” 


HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 
Elegant Wedding or Holiday Gifts. 
New and original decorations not found in goods of any 
other manufacture. 


COMPLETE Mes aN SSS a ICE CREAM 
Bag Se SETS, 


DINNER SETS, Ro” - 
Ack vf CHOCOLATE 


SOLD SETS, 


SEPARATELY A. D. COFFEES, 


OR SOUP SETS, 


IN COURSES. *\ : ig FISH SETS 


OYSTER SETS, SALAD SETS. 


WHITE CHINA WITH GOLD HANDLES. 


These goods may be had put up in handsome cases, and can be shipped to any part of the United States. 
Correspondence invited. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 14 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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Flour browned in the oven for thicken- 
ing dark sauces, gravies and such ‘soups as 
mock-turtle, is liable to have hard lumps 
scattered through it. After it has been 
sufficiently colored and before putting it 
in the jar where it is usually kept until 
wanted, it should be passed through a 
Hunter Sifter. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware and house-furnishing stores, 


A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG, CO., 
CovINGTON, Ky. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 


Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


00 O00=22°50, 000 
j 


IN USE 
* MODERATE. 











TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, the 
tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality which 
blends so admirably with the human voice. Being con- 
structed of the bee bay gooey aby skilled workmen, they 
are extremely durab: r original fullness of tone, 
Do not fail to Tawestigate ¢ e vmerits of this piano before 
purchasing. It will repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















PARQUET: FLOORING 


NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C CO., 
129 Fifth Ave., New York, 





Inlaid Flooring of every description, % and % inch thick, 
Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpeting. New designs. 


Finest work. Send for “ illustrated book.” 
Use a Holder! Look up words instantly and 
easily, and double your knowledge of accu- 
rate English; but a book on edge gets full of 
dust UNLESS HUGGED WITH STRONG 
SPRINGS. The Noyes Dictionary Holders are 
the onty ones having such springs. 125,000, 
in use. Ask your bookseller for the latest 
aumproved Noyes Dictionary Holders. 


THE IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Is the best, combines all the latest improvements, and plays 
any number of tunes by the addition of new cylinders ob- 
tainable at any time at small cost. The largest stock in 
America to select from. Send stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 


J ACOT & $0 N . 298 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








(TN 











WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF REPAIRING OLD MUSIC BOXES, ORCHESTRAS, &C. 
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BATH | ROLLING 


CABINET. | CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism,| Boon to those # 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
Diseases, Ete, [abe to walk. 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 


YALE CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, cr. 


























ler 
for Catalogue of Stationery, and Sample Bock of 
Writing Paper, etc., for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Order now! 

WALL PA - E SELECTED BY MAIL 
New styles, perfect, 
DAMASKS, 18cts. FELT or CARTRIDGE PAPER, 20 cts. 
Heavy Embossed GOLDS, 35c. State price papers wanted, and 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Philada. Pa. 
SEA Aim SOUND DISCS a larger per cent, of 
cases than all similar 
are to the eyes. a invisible. Worn months 

without removal. 


Lageeeael 
E. W. COOPER & CO., 83 Cedar St., New York. 
full lengthe HANDSOME GOLDS. 12 cents a roll. 
we willsend free to any address in U.S. samples with borders te match, 
are guaranteed to help 
[ DEAF) Sevices combined. The same to the Ears as glusses 
wee 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 





MADE will be sent 
NER’S, by 
CO., Boston, Mass. 


A sample of the BEST 
by mentioning Scris 
BOSTON WOVEN HOS 


TEE AIR BRUSSEL. 


Applies Hquid pigment by a jet of ai) 
Highest awards Franklin and Ameri- 
can Institutes a8 a legitimate art tool. 
Successfully used by large numbers of 

the best crayon, ink, or water colorpor- 
trait artists and by tec hnical drafts- 
men. Saves 75% of time in shading. 
¢ pamphlet sent free. It oints out one way to earn 
dress, Aun BRUSH. MFG. 
1 Nassau Street, ‘Rockford, Il). 








Descriptive 
a living. 



























CLUETT, 
COON & CO.’S 


“ COHASSET” 


IS AN 
EASY FITTING, 
HIGH BACK COLLAR, 
FOR THE 
OVERCOAT SEASON. 

































DTH FRON 


WIDTH BACK 











CLUETT, COON & CO.’S 


MONARCH SHIRTS 


Te 



































SOLD BY THE 
LEADING FURNISHERS. 








FACTORIES, TROY, NEW YORK. 




















That’s why so many men that love to dress 
well are our customers. Because for the 
same money they would pay a tailor for 
ONE suit, or one pair of trousers, or one 
overcoat, we cut and make to order TWO 
suits, or two pairs trousers, or two overcoats. 
This gives twice the variety, and no well- 
dressed man likes always to be seen week 
days and Sundays with the same garments. 
CUT TO ORDER: Pants, 83 to $5.25; Suits, $13.25 to $21; Over- 
coats, $10.25 to $20. 
If you don’t know who we are, look in any commercial agency, or write to any bank 
or business firm (except clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mat to Headquarters, 11 to a Eliot St. Annex, 695 Wash- 
-< St., and 18 Summer St., Heaton, 
anches: 285 Broidway, New Yor : 943 Penn. Avenue, Ag ton, D. C.; 72 
Ad: ns Street, ‘Chicago, IN; 914 Main oraeh, Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Ba’ timore Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; llwc Canal &t., New Orleans; 104 Montgomery St + Montgomery, Ala.; 
39 Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga.j .;, Burnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass.; Hotel Glimore, 
0 N LY A 44 ingfield, Mass,; 198 Westminster St., Providence, R.I 
to see a handsome line of our samples, mailed you free, 


Register Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 
P OSTAL CAR 0) with full directions how to measure yourself, we guaran- 
teeing perfect fit and satisfaction, or money refunded. 



















































ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE ALWAY'S STYLISH NEVER GEAPLY MADE. 
None Genuine Without our NAME ON THE LININGS. 








a yess PERFECT EASE 
Alfred Dolge ~ Ql AND — 


FELT SHOES Sai n' pf -/ Nf Made in all Styles for Men, 
' ) Peasant lise J Women, and Children. 


SLIPPERS. 


= = A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION, para nceenat 
3 THE cess (eagerly): ” a Gousin fom F cary, Christmas PREVENT RHEUMATISM 
resent gives me an idea at cou 
Noiseless, | Steuart |. anys 
ristmas othing co ve more comfort an n ustrate ce-List. 
Warm, Durable. pleasure et Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


DANIEL CREEN & cO., 122 East i3th Street, NEW YORK. 
pic RO Egy : BROOK LAWN FARM BRAND 











Shoes Every. ten, 
Where dealer lers have none (canvas. 


GRAPE JUICE, ESOPUS, N. Y. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
sere ae OD we m 


ul postpaid. Laadie 

RF ite trate 3 DO YOU WANT | CO-OPERATION Repucts cosr. 
> ee ; 

—————- | A GOLD WATCH ? KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB 


Inut Street 
B OO K S 1 ere crv Ay a cy me Philadelphia, for full particulars of their plan. $ 














WHERE INSURED? 
In Boston, at the office of Hub INSURANCE OERTIFIOATE. 
Gore Makers, the largest manufac- ~ Boston, Mass., Dec. 18, 1888. 
turers of Shoe-Elastic in America. Chis iusures to the wearer of these shoes perfect ser- 
; This Trade Mark or the inside of the vice of the Gore for ONE AND ONE-HALF YEARS from the 
=< * Elastic is the Insurance Seal stamp. date letter é , Trade Mars. If the epoca ge eighteen 
a months, ser e shoes by express, at our expense, from any 
By this Leval pow INSURED ae th ll part of the United States, ‘anada, Mexico, West’ ‘Indies, or 
y this Legal Document which accompanies the shoes. Sandwich Islands, and we will insert new Gore in finest man- 


WHAT INSURED ?— Z%e Elastic Gore. ner, and return shoes free 0 
Shrinking. (Look Better. a /re4008 BORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


Fad . 
—_ Bee ane, SUCH SUNS) Feed Betis. Ga 


Sentiastu Last Longer. 


WHERE SOLD? EVERY shoe dealer can sell tare 
you shocs containing Insured Hub Gore if you insist. » Teeth 
hey costno more. Some dealers will coax you to buy D F 
imitations on which they make extra protit. Look out aa 
for such “dodges.” Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers sellthem. If your dealer 
‘won't supply you, write us for list of dealers in your locality. Co Sopyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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PU ean 


eee WEARING APPAREL -& 
WEARTHE Fp 
eBURP& FACKARD 


See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED 


Feet with ; : THE BURT & PACKARD 


“Korrect Shape.’’ 
Cheap 


Shoes. 


*,*,*, If you want 
PERFECTION in fit, 
with freedom from 
CORNS and all DIS- 
COMFORT, you will 
never wear anything 
except THE BURT & 
PACKARD SHOE. = 


Don’t permit any substitute for the “ Korrect Shape,” as we have arranged to supply any one in the United States who cannot get these gocds of our agents, and 
prepay ail delivery charges, thus bringing them to your door without extra cost. ¥ 

Tue Burt & Packarp “Korrect Shape” Shoes are made in four grades and each grade, viz., Hand-made, Hand-welt, Burtwelt and Machine Sewed. is stamped on 
the soie in addition to our trade-mark above. This trade-mark—showing the foot in a natural position within a shee, and also the words “Korrect Shape”—is full 
covered under the Patent laws, and we shall be glad of any information where dealers are making use of either of these designs in the hope of deceiving the public. 

Our agents should carry all styles in Congress, Button, and Bal, for Gents, Boys, and Youths, 

All information concerning our different styles, kinds of stock, how to obtain these goods, etc., ete.. forwarded by simply naming this publication, with your address 


1 
in full. PACKARD & FIELD (Successors to Bour & Packakp), Brockton, Mass. 
i cil caiteshiiehimeiiaies wack 








spoul your 


























Every kind of footwear for 


men, ladies and children, in / WEBSTER’S CELEBRATED 

stock or made to order. wi 

Careful attention given / ENCLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR 
— — > perfect double sole and tap, hand-nailed, best English Grain 

t Deing obtaine stock, bellows-tongue, perfectly water-proof, made 


by my system of on an extremely easy last, and very durable. 


measuring. Send Excellent for Fall and Winter wear. 
2-cent stamp for 


illustrated cata- Zao f Sent by Mail or Express, prepaid, $5.50. 
logue of shoe and ¢a%s = No man who is obliged to be out-of-doors in all kinds of weather and 
rules for self ie ‘ : cares for a water-pruos, durable, easy shoe should be without a pair of 
measurement. \ : the “Creeamoors.” The fact that this is the sixth year this shoe has 
\ 2 been advertised in The Century, and each season increases the sale, is 
sufficient guarantee that it is all we claim. 
CorTEZ, CoLo., March 13th, 1889. 
F, P. WEBSTER, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Some two years agoI bought a pair of Creedmoor shoes, which 
have given me every satisfaction in the hardest usage. 7 

Will =~ kindly send me your price on one pair of rooms and with postage 
prepaid. 


OU SMOKE? 


AL, CIGARS,”’? made of 

t Imported Tobacco— 

ULE evor offered. 

100 for $4.00. 50 for$2.00. 

Postpaid.A.J.SWALM & CO. 

Eighth and Lehigh Ave., 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chief-Engineer Montezuma Water-Supply Company. 
F. P. WEBSTER, 277 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 











BEST FITTING CORSET: WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & C0. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y: 














THE SS— 


EDISON MACHINE WORKS, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINES AND ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, HANGERS, AND PULLEYS, 
INSULATED WIRES, FLEXIBLE CORDS AND CABLES, 


‘FOR TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 19 DEY STREET. 





BERGMANN & CoO., 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
COMBINATION FIXTURES 


(Adapted to any System of Incandescent Lighting) 


AND 


ALL APPLIANCES FOR THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





Catalogues, Special Designs, and Estimates Furnished on Application. 





SHOW-ROOMS, No. 65 FIFTH AVENUE, 


OFFICE AND WORKS, Nos. 292-298 AVENUE B, 
NEW YORE. 





T. W. WILMARTH & CO., No. 227 State Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents foi 
our Fixtures in the Northwest. 
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&- ELECTRICAL WORK-., 





THEEDISONSYSTEM 
THE ONLY PERFECT LIGHT. 


Over $40,000,000 Capital invested alone in the United States. 








1500 ISOLATED PLANTS, 


225 CENTRAL STATIONS, 
HAVING CAPACITY OF 1,800,000 LAMPS. 





INCANDESCENT LIGHTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Estimates and Specifications furnished Free of Cost. 


EXPERTS SENT TO MAKE S&€RVEY WHEN NECESSARY. 





Information in reference to Electric Lighting furnished upon application. 


ADDRESS: 


UNITED EDISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


66 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; or 


AGENCIES : 


38 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

108 So. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
99 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Garfield Building, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Welden Building, Jersey City, N. J. 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
713 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 

112 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Fifth and Tatnall Streets, Wilmington, Del. 
70 Opera House Block, Denver, Col. 
202 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

50 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 





87 Shonnard Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tweddle Building, Albany, N. Y. 
Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Room 425 ‘*The Rookery,” Chicago, IIL 
49 Turner Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
312 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
323 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kearney, Neb. 

Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga. 
Chetopa, Kan. 

Laramie City, Wyoming. 

15 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 





ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 








“A BLOATED BONDHOLDER.” ‘ROLLING IN WEALTH.” 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 


Nothing so nch for 
Wedding or Holday 
Gifts as Cut Glass. 
Nothing so worthless if 
not genuine. See that 
Dorflingers label with 
trade mark is on each 
piece. 


CARAFE. HANDLED DECANTER. 








={ Wy en 


(i Ve NUE a 
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Cc. & K. 


“DAYLIGHT 
LAMP” 


Gives the nearest artificial 
approach to DAYLIGHT 
possible. 
Notwithstanding the 
abundance of gas and elec: 
tric light, every onein town 
and country uses a kerosene 
lamp of some description 
for reading and writing. 
The steadiest, strongest, 
safest, most easily man- 
aged and most‘economical of all modern lamps, 


is the bs 
DAYLICHT. 


When ready for new lamp, inquire for “DAY- 
LICHT.” Agents wanted in every town and city 
in the United States. Write direct to 


DAYLICHT LAMP CO., 
38 PARK PLACE, -_- > - - NEW YORK. 


CRAICHEAD & KINTZ CO., 
33 BARCLAY STREET, - - NEW YORK. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE when you write. 


auniSTRAS! 


A Dress Pattern of 


CUTTER’S 


PURE DYE 


Black Silk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
Present. 


Because this quality wears so 
much longer—never cracks — is 
never out of style—so much wider 
you only need 16 yards instead of 
20 of ordinary width. Price $2.20 
per yard. Ask your dealer for it. 
Our name on each pattern, thus: 


JOHN O.CUTTER &Co. 
PURE SILK_ 


NEW YORK. 





DO NOT BUY A TYPE-WRITER 


Until you have seen and tested 


The SUN TYPE-WRITER 


Price, $12.00. 
Durable, 
Rapid, 
Complete. 
FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 
OR HOME USE. 


If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one sent 
Cc. 0. D., with privilege of examination, and if not satisfac- 
tory, return it by paying express charges both ways. 

THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 


Entrance on Thomas St. 319 Broadway, New York. 





[MAGIC LANTERNS] 


ey Teele ie PUBLIC 0 Te 


MCALLISTER, Miz. Opuciaa, 49 Nassau StUNEY. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION DUTCH 
$I. 00 BULBS, POST-PAID, contains six 





Named Single and Double Hyacinths, Twelve 
Named Tulips, Twelve Mixed Tulips, Two 
Doz. Crocus, all colors, Six Iris, Six Snowdrops, One Fine 
Named Narcissus, Six Jonquils. A grand collection and 
only $1.00 post-paid. We are direct Importers, and offer 
only the Finest Bulbs. Chinese Sacred Lily sent post- 
aid for 25 cents, fine bulbs, easily grown, very beautiful. 
ulb list on application. 
EI: G@. FAUST c& CO., 
SEEDSMEN, 
64 & G6 N. 


Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HOLIDAY SILK UMBRELLAS 


WARRANTED NOT 


“CONGRESS.” 


Ahandsome Union silk of splendid wearing qualities, 
which has stood the test of years. 


MADE WITH NEWEST DESIGNS IN 
Sold by Leading Dealers throughout the United States. 


TOCUT OR FADE. 


“TRUEWORTH.” 


A silk peculiarly adapted for dressy umbrellas, combining 
great strength and beauty. We exclusively control it. 


("None genuine without our PATENT ADJUSTABLE TIE, with 


“CONGRESS” or “TRUEWORTH” Zrinted on it. 


WRIGHT BROS. & CO. 32 fear ea & Esc A tg 


Price-list mailed 
to dealers. 


Seventy-third Year, Largest Umbrella and Cane Makers in the World. 
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you hie gfven entire watie- 
the work equal to the highest eost 
Ste priee for which it f# acid we think will brin 










York, Jan. 7, 1889, 
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NE ST,New YORK: 
Boston Jtass., | 724 (HESTNUT ST. PHILA.-PAs: 








TYPEWRITER. 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINE AT A 
MODERATE PRICE. 


It manifolds perfectly. 
Simple in construction. 
Easily learned by any one, 
Adapted for business use. 


Does work equal to print. 

Work constantly in sight. 

Prints both capitals and 
small letters. 

This machine may be purchased with the privilege of re- 
turning at the expense of the purchaser after 10 days’ trial, if 
not perfectly satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, which will be mailed free. 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
252 Broadway, - New York. 
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a special 


Unprejudiced “yx on Writing Machines; 

olesale and Retail D 

handlers of all makes, at lowest _——. in 

the world. Two entire floors di 

toselling, renting and exchanging . 
TYPEWRITERS 

of alldescriptions. Instruments 

shipped with privilege of ex- 

amination. Exchanging 


elties for all 
machines. 











ealers, and largest 
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Do not 
failto 
write 









AGENTS WANTED faxv practi 
LS 


tates and Canada, either 


Gentlemen or Ladies. For valuable information and 


ulars address ( 


enclosing 2-cent stamp), 


—_ 
National Type Writer Co., Box 5159, Boston, Mass. 





THE 
OLDEST 
THE 


BEST. Genteonia! Mea 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 

common pen needed. Estab- 

1 50 Years. Supe 

or decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
al & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
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MINNERVY (a new servant): ‘‘Yes sah, 


OW IT 1S HERSELF. 
Miss Julie in, but (confidentially), dehs anudder genterman 


in dah, an’ hadn’t yo’ better wait till Ican ask Miss Julie, quiet like, ef she want bofe at one time ?” 





L 


THE STANDARD HUMOROUS 
JOURNAL. 
BRIGHT, SPARKLING, WITTY. 
FREE FROM COARSENESS 
AND VULGARITY. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
FROM COVER TO COVER 
BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
XMAS NUMBER, 25 CENTS, 





IFE 


ISSUED ONCE A WEEK. 
WITH SEVEN SPECIAL 
COLORED NUMBERS, 
INCLUDING XMAS NUMBER. 
ELABORATELY PRINTED 
IN 
GOLD AND COLORS. 
$5.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 
to CENTS A COPY. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


28 West 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





“It is fresh, Mc ig gentlemanly, genial, a 
in this town."—Zhe Sun. 


nd satisfying. We commend it to at least fifty thousand readers 
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— CARDEN ae 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE LIST OF 


RELIABLE SEEDS, FINE PLANTS, 


And the best of all things necessary for successful 
Flower and Vegetable Gardens, also Seeds, Imple- 
ments, and Fertilizers for farm use. Nothing is listed 
but tried things. We aim to make our Calendar a safe 
book of reference and also pretty enough to keep in 
sight. 

The edition for 1890 will have a beautifully illum- 
inated cover done in water colors, and will in all 
respects be a first-class work. Our regular customers 
will receive it free as usual. To others it will be 


mailed on receipt of ten cents. Do not fail to have a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ABRACKET SAW OUTFIT FOR 30 CENTS 
Brim thie ttt any MROD'S 


money. With 10 
cents worth of wood 


that will sell easily for 
7 cents or more. You 


your money back 


) “y the first article you r 
yj sell. You can make 0 
articles to beautify 
aie, Skis ee ae M A 
fa to your friends. rsons . ; : 
Ml by sawing a 
hi Sper er eee Catarrh, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Whooping 
ou Ww! 
— consists of 9 - one Stee oe Sea ak ae per, Cough, Croup and Common Colds, 
xtra Saw. . 9 
tterns f Recommended b: Physicians and sold by Drag- 
Pe tay safes, Wall Brackets, Card! Baskets, gists throughout the world. Send hag ple. 
ards to giv’ . 
a fall 2 te ten, packed in a neat box and H I M R 0 D MANUF G COo., 
sent b: mal, poe for 30 cents; 4 for one dollar. SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


ee 191 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 


—aA a pac CARDS &c., 20 New Songs, 1 pack Bocort 
ards, 876 RichaRacy Jokes, Tricks,Games, &New 
ie Book Ape Pidaaey Cards 2cts. crown Carp co., Capiz, Ohio. 


eH... TAMMEN 


————_MINERALOCIST -——_—_ 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


” AMUSEMENT ‘AND INSTRUCTION ,..,, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. MEN’S JUVENILE CABINET, contain- 











ing 40 minerals, with pamphlet giving full description of eac jeral, se 
Res tpaia on Rae 85c. The Bijou ee 2.60. Thou Apex Cabinet 
Professional Cabinet, rger collections of minerals fur. 
crea ad @ Individuals, Catalogue 2 conte, 


na “a. TAMMEN ‘ivi, GRADO. ersany Bonin 
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S. GAS FIXTURES. 





GAS "FIXTURES, ‘LAMPS, 
ELECTROLIERS. 


Continued improvement in manufacture of these goods enables us to offer exclusive patterns 
from original designs not obtained from any other manufactory. 

Artistic patterns may be procured from us at prices within the limit of any purchaser. 

WE HAVE PARLORS, WHERE THE EFFECT OF GOODS MAY BE SEEN, 
LIGHTED BY GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Wrought Iron Hall Lights and Chandeliers in designs of great merit. 

When requested, we supply special designs, and carry out Architects’ and Decorators’ 
sketches, preserving the true intent and meaning expressed. 

A fine assortment of Clocks, Bronzes, Table and Piano Lamps. 


MANUFACTORY: 


24th and 25th Streets and 10th Avenue, 


SALESROOMS: 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Successor to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 


THE MITCHELL VANCE COMPANY. 





WILDER'S 
VOLUMETRIC GOVERNOR 


GAS BURNER 


Is adopted by gas companies and 
large consumers because their tests 
have proved its value. It makes gas g 
lighting perfect, and speedily saves 
its cost by preventing waste of gas. 


READ WHAT ITS USERS 
SAY OF IT. 


Dear Sir: Replying to yours would 
say The Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light 
Co., while I was its President, used many thousands of your Volu- 
metric Regulators, and I have no hesitatjon in saying that it is the 
best instrument of its kind which, in an extensive experience in the 
gas business, has come under my notice. 

Very truly yours, 


A. O, GRANGER. 


nm Siemens, Lungren & Gordon 
arge number of your Pat. Volu- 
metric Regulators. We have tried from time to time regulators 
made upon other systems ; yours are in several important particulars 
better than others, and we are using them exclusively upon our 
lamps. Very truly, THE S1EMENS-LUNGREN Co., 
. STEIN, President. 


Dear Sir: We have in use u 
Regenerative gas lamps a very 


Samples by mail, with full directions, 
50 CENTS EACH; $1.00 FOR TWO. 


MOSES G. WILDER, Mech. Engineer, 
816 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Everlasting Wiekarest 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires no trimming as it 
will never burn out, Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
ick is made of ** Mineral 
Wool,”’which cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of black smoke or 
= to discolor the chim- 
&c. Gives a white, clear, 
brifliant light. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Agents can make 
fortunes with it. Retail price, 10 
cts.each. We will send — 
Small size wicks, 20 cts. per doz.. 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per doz., $2. 73 
per gross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3. 26 per 
One gr yr assorted sizes, $2.75. Ali postpaid. 
Address, F. O0, WEHOSKEY, Plovidenes. RL 


THE BELGIAN LAMP 


8 lamp, now being offered to the American public, 
pm. all others in Br Siliancy, Steadiness, Clean. 
liness, - Economy. 


IAL. 
“‘I wish to Ente ~ yk 4 2 ee TIRORA me to buy, your 
lamps. They a you claim for for them, and mc mo. 


igne J. 
. mY W. isth ee fi, - York. 
Send for circulars. 
New York. 


A LICHT 
EQUAL 
TO CAS. 


wicks for 10 cts. 





AMERICAN BELGIAN Lamp Co. 
31 Barclay St. 





Do it Sp zoureelt. Card 


i prose $8. 
arog | $i. Ev bine 
et inted rules. ‘Nend 


Ch 
Printing: 


‘or List of presses, 
=~ type, &c., to factory. KELSEY. co, Meriden, Conn. 





9@ Pure, Hvgienic, Free f. PR 
FRE R E E Mi o N S Pa Pe Dat aab 


ASE Pow DER. « off, 2 & is Pe et Chaste. 
and efine At a ied 


~ 50c. box, or mai 
poste aid. om AN, Pe at, 2. 1524 box New York; 
ran n., O. 








~ ys 6 
“ome Wels, 





MILLIONS ARE WASTED EVERY YEAR IN PLASTER CEILINCS BY PEOPLE WHO 
ARE UNDER THE IMPRESSION THAT PLASTER IS CHEAP. 


Church, ‘i Dr like si | 0° 
becraaecambans: f ul ‘ I (2 ke iat vert si 
é broken plaster withor 
School, = Shik 7 / ae 
————— < vil j Easi ut o iN 
J good mech ake ied et 
Hall, 


Theatre, seectee 
—— Bien oann 


CRACK oR FAY or Se =| 
UKE PLASTER . STE i ay PHOTOGRAPHS, TO A.NORTHROP & CO 
OL 


E MANUFACTURERS. PITTSe JIRGH.PA. 


Asylum, 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
JOHN McCALLUM, Agent for New York City and Vicinity, | HINMA) & SON, “agents for Chicago and Vicinity, 
Cor. W: ashington and Vestry Streets, New York. 4252 Cottage Grove AV enue, Chicago. 


Winter Fashions ATHES E885 sxSSUte: 


Tools and Supplies for 
Bit Se oat, bom Amateurs and Machinists. Send for Cata- 
Paris and Vienna will bo logue. SEBASTIAN, MAY & CoO., 


feeding) 3 161 West 2d Street, Cincinnati, O. 


LADYW’S BOOK. Send 
4Sc.and get sample copy 
which will entitle you toa 
cut paper pattern of any 
garment you may select 
FREE. GODEY’S is 
the most beautiful LADY'S 
magazine publis' 

Every Lady Her 
Own Dressmaker, for 
the pattern shows you how 
to cutout the garment you 
want. For the restsee your 
sample number, for which 
send 45c. at once, which 
can be deducted when you 
send your Subscription. 


Address. “‘GODEY'S 
LADY’s BOOK,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vea Don’t forget a cut paper 
pattern free from any pat- 
tern in X-mas Godey. 


MN SHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Baltimore, M 


Best quality Copper and _ 
For Churches, Schools BELLS, 
and Col Teges 
Also for Tower Clocks and Fire Satan, 
EVERY BELL FULLY WARRANTED. 
Priced Terms Free. Name this Magazine, 








ix months!! 





USUAL PRICE, $1.25, 


Five hundred thousand to be 
given away ins 





i Z,. = 
EVE RY LADY Waist measure. 
The Mme. Demorest Illustrated Monthly 


Who sends us 20 CTS. J 
and addresses of 10 Lad hows es love Fashion Journal 
to read, will yo THE L 
16-page monthly full S Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most BEAUTI- 

Beauifal 3 Pict FULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers every 
possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, Cook- 
ing, etc., etc. Subscription price only 50 cents per Year. 
Mention this Magazine, and send 50 cents for subscription and 
25 cents additional to pay postage and packing, 75 centsin all, 
and we will mail you one of these handsome Corsets free. Address 


DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE C0O., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 





FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
PERFECT FIT. 





i) erate ani 

\ Misses? 1 and Children’s Garments, 
This is the Largest, most ga 
and Reliable Fashion Book 


pub- 
lished. "We make thls Iberal oir WALLACE A. BARTLETT, 


to introduce our New an 
Fash tal Principal Examiner U. 8. tent Office, 1875 to 1883, 


J "ine LIES Gaia SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
CORNER 7TH AND F STREETS, ~ ~ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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y Company, 


214 & 216 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 








INS URAN CE. 
> FIDELITY.—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in posi- 
tions of trust. 
CASUALTY.—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, 
Employer’s and Landlord’s Liability. 
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OPrPLPLOnD ns. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, GEO, F. SEWARD, ROB'T J. HILLAS, EDW'D L. SHAW, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. Ass't Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
GEo. 8S. CoE, . Pres’t American Exch. National Bank. JOHN L. RIKER, rs c ; Of J. L. & D. 8S. Riker. 
J.8.T.STRANAHAN, . : Pres't Atlantic Dock Co. Wm. H. MALE, . - ‘ Pres’t Atlantic Trust Co. 
ALEX. E. ORR, ‘ Pres’t Produce Exchange, N. Y. J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ‘ . N.Y., L. E. & W. Ry. Co. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chemical National Bank. T.S. Moore, . . - A Of Moore & Wallace. 
A.B. HULL, . F ; : ° Retired Merchant. J. ROGERS MAXWELL, . 2 Pres’t C. R. R. of N. J. 
H. A. HURLBOUT, . . ‘ ‘ . Retired Merchant. Wm. M. RICHARDS, . . ; . President. 
J.D, VERMILYE, .  Pres’t Merchants’ National Bank. GEO. F. SEWARD, . , ‘ r . Vice-President. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL, $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: ABERDEEN, THE RAILWAY CENTRE OF THE TWIN DAKOTAS. 
EASTERN OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1328 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEW YORK, 132 NASSAU ST. 


% 





Th) GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and confined 
to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. Conservative Management. Controlled by Eastern 
capital. Send to either office for pamphlets. 


F. H. HAGERTY, President. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 
ORR LAWSON, Vice-President. J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





These patent Telephones have by long use proven to be the 
best in the market for communicating between the house and 
stable, store or office, or wherever it is desirable to communicate 
between two or three points within a distance of 500 yards. 

Lines Easily Erected and Maintained. 
Thoroughly Efficient, Practicable, and Durable. 


CAN BE PURCHASED OUTRIGHT. 


Infringe no patents. Guaranteed as represented. Circular and 
price-list on application. 


NATIONAL TEL. MFG. CO., 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Drawn by Diez for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


CAUGHT IN THE TRAP. 
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PURITY ‘hie aL 


are the qualities in cut glass nec- 

essary to secure their admission 

to the Crystal Show-rooms of 

Ovington Brothers. Purity first, 

as of the dew-drop, without any 

my casts of purple or yellow; then 

Ay fire and sparkle of prismatic hues 

developed and diversified by 

the pattern of cutting. The pic- 

tured bowl, low and massive, nine inches across and of 
a Persian design, while priced at $8.00, is but one of a 
collection of a hundred varying in value from $5.00 


to $60.00. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 330 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited. Catalogues furnished. 


aor WE SELL Dini? 10 FAMILIES 











Local —— 
We send fortrialin your and Dealers 
own home before you A aunt sell you an 
buy,and inferior Instrument 

or charge you double 
what we ask. 


























ished i eed 
p I A N O 7 THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO co. oA ; 


$150 to $1500. 235 East 2!st Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


A HOLIDAY OFFER. 


During month of December we will offer the “Opera” 
Piano at special prices, and_on special terms, as an induce- 
ment to purchase. This offer should be taken advant: 
of as the instruments are well known and their reputation 
already established. 
Every instrument warranted to be strictly first class. 
Contains new improvements, among Others, the Automatic 
Top and Patent Tone Muffler. 
Our new Bric-a-Brac Top is a novel feature, and can be 
oa —— to any style of our instruments. 
x “Opera” will stand well in any climate owing to the 
4 peculiar seasoning of the wood used in their construction. 
ry Catalogue, terms, Fea testimonials, etc., by mail, to 
; =< any part of the country. 
n y Fancy woods and cases specially for holidays. 
yy Fee. 


212 to Le KB 29 4% Ne WRocu << PEEK & SON, Manufact’rs, NEW YORK. 
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A PHYSICIAN RECOMMENDS ATH-LO-PHO-ROS. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Sept. 6, 1889.—My physician recommended Athlophoros to me for rheumatic Fout with which I have been 
troubled for the last three months, After using it for two days I found relief, and after ae two bottles must say that I am rid of it, 
I can therefore join the many in recommending it for rheumatism. A. B. J, FRANTZ, 832 Chestnut Street. 


WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINE FAILS, TRY ATH LO Pp H OROS. 


Igia_ and all Internal Pains. Price $1.00 per bottle, at all Druggists, 
Ss CO., 112 Wall Street, N. Y. 

















JAVA& MOCHA 


LADIES DON'T 2222". COFF EE 


To substitute other Shoe Dressings which pay them a 

larger profit. Insist upon having Raven Gloss. If your 

regular dealer don’t keep it, shop elsewhere. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, M'f’rs, 71 Barciay St., N. Y. 


’ ul | A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON: 
B AR 0 aS oer ia, FREE TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 





TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE phd ae 


jer of ef Tricoph erous BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADD 








Ye FOR St OOBROAD ST BOSTON, 


"iis °6 THE HAIR > FACIAL BLEMISHES 
Vey, 





largest et espe hag 
tof Hi iP» 
‘in aes aay, ie Sr foetus afte 
- » Freckles, 
atieeny Gotiened. ol ; Veins, Oily 1 1 Fictnds Ponder ane 
: SS <p S ly 
all impurities from the scalp, i= ee ee Send 
prevents baldness and gray P 5EF 10 cts. for 128-page book on au thin 

hair, and causes the hair to : FZ JOHN I Ww OODBURY., Derm sites 
grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful wee et, 125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. se Woodbury’s Facial Soap for theskin and 

RCLAY & CO... NEW YORK. eolies ten reals at all druggists, or by mall, 60 cents 














| rice Complete, 
$15,00 
A Simple, Compact Machine, 
Within the Means of All. @ 


YOU NEED NOT GO TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, 
OR MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT. 











[|wRor ee 
wy wee yy yy ls 
<a a - eo a 
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This is exact copy of the "MERRITT'S" work. It is 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
children. The entire correspondence of a business 
house can be done with it. Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters--78 inall. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS MAGHINES. 


The MERRITT TYPEWRITER, packed in a LEATHERETTE case of rich and 
elegant finish, satin lined. Nickle plated and highly polished throughout. Sent to any 
address on receipt of $17.50. 


The MERRITT TYPEWRITER, packed in an OAK case, specially selected from rich, 
rare and beautiful wood. Highly polished and finished, with dove-tailed corners, gilt trimmings, 
handle and fastenings, Plush Tool. Sent to any address on receipt of $18.50. 


No more useful Christmas present can be given thana MERRITT Typewriter. It amuses 
and instructs men, women and children. As noinvestment is cheaper than that made for educa- 
tion, ’tis the duty of parents t> unite instruction with pleasure. Teach your boys and girls to 
use the MERRITT Typewriter, and thus become highly proficient in spelling and punctua- 
tion—errors of which are much more easily detected in a typewritten page than any manuscript 


REMIT DIRECT for these Unique, Useful and Beautiful Santa Claus MERRITT Typewriters. 
Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


59 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


SOLE AGEWTsS FOR THE wWoriD. 
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Do You Correspond? 


If so, and you desire Fashionable BOSTON LINEN (For FasHIoNABLE CORRESPONDENCE). 


¥ d 
wer or BOSTON BOND (ror FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE). 


ee ee ee BUNKER HILL (ror Every-DAy CORRESPONDENCE). 


These papers have come into popular favor wherever shown, and are used in every State and Territory in the Union on 
account of their excellent quality and reasonable price. If your stationer does not keep them, send us 6 cents and we Will 
forward you our complete samples of paper representing more than 300 varieties, which we sell by the pound. Full 
information sent giving sizes, number of sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes to match, etc. Postage on paper is only 16 
cents per pound, Express and Freight often cheaper still. 

We also make a Specialty of SAMUEL WARD COMPANY Sole Proprietors of the 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS, (INCORPORATED), “BOSTON” TYPEWRITER PAPERS. 
STAMPING, MONOGRAMS, Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, | he Sest and Cheapest made. 
STREET ADDRESSES, CRESTS, Ete. | 49 and 51 Franklin St., formerly at 184 Devonshire St. Over 50 Varieties. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, MASS. SAMPLES FREE. 


AS TOKEN, 





. —— 
Tae “CHAMPION” CASH OR DEED BOX 
/s one of the most Welcome and Durable. 
Each has a ‘‘CHAMPION”’ KEYLESS LOCK, as Secure as a Safe. 
For sizes, prices, etc., send for Catalogue No.9. Those 


who enclose two-cent stamp, will get with catalogue, one of 
our new nickel-plated Pocket Tools, always acceptable. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY, 
4562 Tacony Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 cents for sample copy of “ Folio,” contains 
MU SIC from 18 to 24 pages of choice music. Issucid 
monthly. $1.00 per year ; teacher’s price, 80c. 

Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON. 


Eveyhy Five Cevré. en Bi. 
“Phe, CHU Joy Qiigoan 1) es W a AT 9 
{ Speers tie a 
ovale see The Troy Daily Press has the largest circulation in Troy, N. Y. 


Comm Sof P.0.0 on Prone Sours on. Wexs & GurzeLt ©. an ans, aah 
Wiens FSrumen mar aomnecs sehr tl a a @] ©] K B é N Dp i N G good materials, 
for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 
60c. cHas. MACDONALD & Co., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHIPMANS FOUNTAIN FEN = 5 ——— 


is the time to prepare for the holidays. Nothing is more appropriate for a present than a 
Fountain Pen, and the very best of the many in the market is 


SHIPMAN ’S. 


Prices from $2.00 to $7.00. We will return your money if after sixty days’ trial you find it 
unsatisfactory. Delivered anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
For Canada, order of Chas. F. Dawson, Montreal. Price-lists sent on application. 


ASA LL. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 10 Murray St., New York. 
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on “BUILT FOR > ” 
CALIGRA r H THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
—_cois"meac |LOW-PRICED 
SECURED BY THE CALIGRAPH, rie ese 
100,000 ¥ 
Daily 
Users. 


[GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! 


, Sinn spate We seie tn. one . YPEWRI T ER. 
PP minute, and G. A. McBride wrote 
nh acs = a an minute, Blindfolded. 
on the caligraph. 
THE CHAMPION MACHINE OF THE WORLD. FIRST-CLASS, S, RAPID, DURABLE 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., World $15 Writes 





HARTFORD, CONN. Typewriter 77 Characters. 


BRANGH OFFICES "ee Broadway, N 
4 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 3 1003 Arch Sirect Catalogue free. Address Typewriter Depart., Pope Mra. Co. 
Philadelphia Makers of Columbia Cycles, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


YPE- WRITERS | 


New or Second-Hand of any make 

2 bought, sold and exchanged. Good 

Machines at half first cost. Get our 

— prices before buying. It will pay you. 

= - Everything guaranteed. Full line of 
AL APHS Drop Cabinets. Largest stock in the : 
“a yan country. (@ Send for CATALOGUE _im 

’ DESCRIBING ALL MACHINES. 
REMINCTONS, 


AND ALL CHEAPER MAKES. 











MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 
350,000 in use. 


Positively The Leading Pen. 


“An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are frank failures.” 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. Mark Twain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS -za 


Senp for our illustrated 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Heating by 
Hot Water Circulation.” 


NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


191 FORT HILL SQ. 108 LAKE ST. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


What is more aggravating than leaky valves, 
whether in House, Office, or Factory? If you 
wish to avoid annoyance INSIST on having 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


Accept no valves as JENKINS BROS.’ unless 
stamped with our trade mark, like cut. 
1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
21 North Fifth Street, PHTLA. 
54 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 
105 Milk Street, BOSTON, 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS=" 
a a, VERY SZRONG, 








The ‘“‘SPENCE”’ Heater. Sectional View. 


Simplest and Best. 


Automatic, Economica! and Durable. 
No Engineer 
Skilled Labor 
is requited. 


Burns either 
Hard or Soft 











Coal. ba ee ae CANNOT SMELL. 


ALWAYS CLEAN, 

STEWART CERAMIC CO>~— x —— 

K2 Pearl Sf Cor. Peck Ship, NEWYORK. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST ——-- ILLUSTRATED. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


An Entirely New Thing. Exclusive Territory Given. 
For your interest to write us at once for information. 


Agents in the 
trade wanted 
everywhere. 


Manufactured 

















i a, 


Duplex S 


under 
Fiske’s Patents. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue, 
References 
and Estimates 
furnished 
free. 


team Heater Co., 


23 Bethune St., New York. 





ADDRESS THE WORCESTER FIRE APPLIANCE Co., 
(Incorporated.) 38 FRONT ST.,Worcester, Mass. 


Cut ready for setting, 50 cents each, post-paid, 
worth $1.50 ; real Aquamarines, Amethysts, Smoky 
Topaz and Moonstones. Tiger-Eye Watch Charms, 


A D 50 cents. Agate Paper Cutters, 75 cents. Beautiful 
N Tiger-Eye Pen Holders, gold mounted, only $1.50. 


International Mineral Cabinets; speci- 
mens from Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, Mexico, Greenland, Canada, and 
United States. 100 specimens, $3.50; 50 
specimens, $1.75 ; 25 specimens, $1.00; each collection in _hand- 
some, polished hjhard-wood case, expressage prepaid. _ Finest 


stock of minerals in United States. Catalogue of Minerals FREE. 
Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEDGWICK W 


OVEN 


Best Fences and Gates for all purposes. Free Catalogues giving full particulars and prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or address, mentioning this magazine, 


SEDSWICHE BROS., 


RICHMOND, IND. 
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ee HEATING: APPARATUS 





“PERFECT” 


TRADE MARK. 


HOT 
WATER 


HEATER 


For aon Houses, Schoots, Cuuches, PusLic BUILDINGS, 


By Hot Water Circulation. 


Powerful, Durable, Economical, 


Has 214 times more Fire Surface, and is 10 years in advance of all others, Leading 
heating Engineers pronounce it the Best Hot Water Heater made, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 





| STORIES (book form) and a large paper 3 mos. for pony 
10c. ADVERTISER & FARMER, Bay SHORE, N. Y. 


tt GURNEY 
HOT WATER HEATER 


Is THE BEST. 


Owing to their business having grown too large for their 
present offices, the GuRNEY Hor WATER HEATER Co., of 
Boston, Mass., will remove on November 15th, 1889, to 163 
FRANKLIN STREET, corner Congress Street, where they will 
have all their offices on the first floor, and will be pleased to 
meet all Peering | friends. The offices will be heated by Hot 
Water, using the Gurney Heater and the new Gurney Radia- 
tor, and a full line of samples will be on exhibition ou the 
floor. All interested are invited to call. 








yi | 
HERENDEEN MFG CO.GENEVANY. ° 3 


Just Issued 100 page book on 
modern Heating and Ventitation. 
MAILED FREE ON 


APPLICATION 


ae 





FLO RIDA 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
‘G3 HSI1SVLS3 NOlivinday 


POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE— ECONOMICAL— 

WILL NOT RUST OUT—WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME— 

IS SELF-FEEDING—WILL RUN FROM 10 TO 24 
HOURS WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


THOUSANDS => THOUSANDS IN USE 


RELIABLE AGENTS IN ALL THE LEADING CITIES 
AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MANUF’G CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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-FOR HEALT a = RENCTH- 
“The genuine JOHANN H Bail) OFFS Malt Exfract. 


the [est Nic 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


‘the genvine hos the signatures of 


JOHANN HOFF “, MORITZ RSME 


the neck very bolile | others are Worthless imitations. 
PRICE $y OO per doy 3 fe d to any part of the U.S 


EISNER *~ MENDELSON CO. 
Sole Agents for the U-S: 6 Barciay St. NewYork, 





WHAT IS 


WN BRN WHA AA A VAATED HQ HALA WNHAHA ATS HHT HY 


CASTORIA 


SSSA SSSSSS SSNS SSSA SSS SSE SSSSBELY CQULEREE CLOUT 


IQ QQ gy 


AHN 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. It 
is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA. CASTORIA. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, “*Castoria is so well adapted to children 


Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation. that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
a Pea scription known > me. 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, H. ARCHER, M.D., 


Without injurious medication. 111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, hee 
The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 








PROPRIETARY; ARTICLE 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


NATURE’S SPECIFIC FOR ACID DYSPEPSIA. 





A PERSON WHO LIVED FOR YEARS ON TEA AND CRACKERS, EATS BACON, CABBAGE, AND TURNIPS. 


CASE OF CAPT. JAMES COVINGTON, OF VIRGINIA. STATEMENT FROM HIM, ENDORSED BY DR. J. C. COLEMAN, 
A RETIRED SURGEON OF THE U. S. NAVY, OF SCOTTSBURG, VIRGINIA, 


CAPT. JAMES COVINGTON, of Mt. Laurel, Halifax County, Va. 


HIS STATEMENT. 

__ For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of Dyspepsia, unable to eat meat or vegetables, and 
lived entirely upon TEA AND CRACKERS, BREAD AND MILK, and other similar articles. I was subject to nausea and vomiting 
after eating, and occasionally discharged from an empty stomach a yellow acid fluid. I had become emaciated and my general 
health prostrated to a degree which required me to abandon all attention to business affairs. I had the assistance of the best 
medical skill, but it proved unavailing, and, almost without hope of relief from any source, commenced the use of BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, the use of which for a few months relieved my painful and long-standing stomach disorder, 
restoring perfect digestion. I now eat with impunity Bacon, CABBAGE, and TURNIPS, and whatever else Ifancy. Iam in vigor- 
ous general health and actively engaged in business pursuits. BUFFALO WATER J believe to be all that is claimed for it.” 


Dr. JOHN C. COLEMAN, Surgeon (Retired) U. 8. Navy, Scottsburg, Va.: 
“Tam not a practicing physician, and was not the attending —— of Mr. Covington, but, as a neighbor, knew of his 
condition, and suggested the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in his case, with the remarkable results above stated by him.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 per Case fi o. b. here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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YOUNG MEN 


who are pocoming prematurely bald. 

and whohaveused numerousso-called 

hair restoratives without success, need 

2 notdespair. Yucca will cause the hair 

to grow wherever it has previously 
grown. 


YOUNG LADIES 


are you troubled with dan- 
druff and your hair falling 
out? You can stop both by 
using Yucca, It dries quick- 
ly, and does not contain nox- 
ious grease. 


BALD HEADS, 


don’t Gorente. If you have 

one hair left to start with, 

you can, by using ‘Yucca, 
have your hair back again. The 
more failures you have had, the 
more you will appreciate Yucca, 
One bottle will convince you. 


WHAT IS YUCCA? 


Yucca is simply an extract from 
the far-famed Yucca plant, and the 
only extract that contains the cleans- 

ing and curative properties of the 

root. Printed matter descriptive 

of the wonderful effects of 

Yucca on those who have used 
wy it, sent free on application. 





YUCCA has just been introduced 
to the trade, and you = robably buy 
itat the nearest Druggist, or we will 
send 6 bottles for $5, .——) bottles for 
$2. Always address 


4 J YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt. 





[ Se onal i 

OW, hat ! Corns agg) Some = gone os 
“Yes, I am happy to say. roug) @ merits of 
Henpen's Magic bern Salve Lcan now walk with 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send yw 
mailto W.T. HANSON & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

very box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 


Price 15 and 25 cents. 





Grand National Award of 16,600 Francs. 


A STIMULATING RESTORATIVE 


CONTAINING 
PERUVIAN BARK, IRON, 


PURE CATALAN WINE. 
THE CREAT FRENCH REMEDY. 


Endorsed by the Hospitals for 
PREVENTION and CURE of 
DYSPEPSIA, MALARIA, FEVER and AGUE, 
NEURALGIA, loss of APPETITE, 
GASTRALGIA, POORNESS of BLOOD, and 


RETARDED CONVALESCENCE. 
Paris 22, rue Drouot. 


EB. FOUGERA. « cCo., 
Agent for the U, S. 


30 North William Street, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





GAUNTLET BRAND 


so" SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES, 


Guaranteed absol: and warranted to excel 
all others in cena tae Phness, flavor and cleanliness. 











HEN IS A DINNER NOT A DINNER? 

* Ans. When it ts served without soup. This is the 
pail Uo opinion of no less an authority than Marion Harland. She 
“as (@ further says: “There is a certain refinement about soup. 

The higher one rises in the social circle the more nearly 
soup approximates the necessaries of life.” These are but 
a nce of the introductory remarks to an article on soup-making which 
appeared in the April number of Zhe Home-Maker, after this eminent 
and fastidious lady had visited our establishment. We have had the 
article reprinted and illustrated most elegantly and will gladly send it 


to any one who wishes it. 


Green Paste. Terrapin, Cyichen, Gonsom- . 
Turtle, x-Tai 
Tomato, Chicken’Gumbo, French Bouillon; The Franeo-American Food Co., 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Clam Broth. 
eS er a Iol Warren Street, New York. 


ceive a sumple can, your choice, 





Z rit GREATEST | InyENTION oy 


| EVER). S\THE: AGE 
RY i FA Mity soul A AOtIN NGAKS, 
AND pur uP IN ONEP Ee PER CAN. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


«i: INVENTORS AND SOLE MAN’Fs., ~¢ PHILADELPHIA m4 





THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, 
O., whose Tomato Catsup has gained an inter- 
national reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. 
This is made of the pulp of specially selected 
tomatoes, skillfully combined with other in- 
gredients of the best quality, the whole forming 
a perfectly seasoned, rich and wholesome dish, 

SALE OF suited to either a simple luncheon or a most 
CHOCOLATE elaborate dinner, 

MENIER It needs to be heated only before serving. 
sictacatadieenell guodionesael in eordioneoant 
EXCEEDS 100.000 supenineiin, = paren one- pound can ‘will be sent 


POUNDS PER DAY free to any address on receipt of cost of expressage, 
fifteen cents in stamps, by 


SOLD EVERYWHERE THE T, A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
AVOID IMITATIONS 





Sole Depot tor the United States, 36 East 14th St., New York. 
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The Most Exquisite 
Ever Brought to 
America. Z 








World Grows 
Nothing Finer. 


Packed in }¢-pound and 1 pound. 
No. 1 Quality, 70 cents per pound. 
No. 2 Quality, 50 cents per pound. 


TLEY’S TEAS. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


SOLD BY 


H, O'NEILL & C0., 
New York, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
New York, 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
Brooklyi. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, 


CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., 
Chicago, 


CARSON, PIRIE & CO., 
Chicago, 


urch St.,London, Eng. N.Y. Office, 27 & 29 White St. 





ENNENS Quick. Painless. 4G PERMANENT. 
cme Aten Only sure cure for Hard or Soft Corns, 


me Bunions, Moles, Warts, Callouses, &c. 
SURE at Druggists, or post-paid from 


25 years the Standard Remedy. 25 cts., 
CORN KILLER G. MENNEN, Chemist, NEWARK,N.J. 





PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR! 


GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concentrated form. 
Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 

Housekeepers find it invaluable for Soups, Stews, 
Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 

_As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by leading phy- 
sicians, for invalids, infants, and others. Appetizing and 
strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract, 


Or send 50c. for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, 


ARMOUR & CO., 


CHICAGO. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used when children are 


cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep 
by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best known remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes. Twen- 
ty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. 
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Full Fashioned — Full Regular-Made 
Underwear : EWoe © Balbriggan, Merino, 

in all Weights and ed A and Australian 
Lamb’s Wool 


Underwear. 


PURE NATURAL WOOL UNDYED. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the U.S. of 


Fine Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN; 


Also, LADIES’ RIBBED VESTS AND DRAWERS 
In Merino and All Wool, In White and Natural Wool. 


These Ribbed F pong are made with our Celebrated Anchor Stitch Elastic Seam. The best seam 
ever used on Ribbed goods. Smooth on both sides, perfectly elastic, and lockstitch. 





FOR SALE BY ALL THE LEADING RETAIL HOUSES. 


FURS! FURS! 





HE highest authorities unanimously endorse 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


WASH SILES, 
UNFADING ASIATIC DYES. 


Sensational advertising is always strictly avoided 
in offering BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S Fast-DYED 
EMBROIDERING SILKs, but the fact that there are 
in the market many WORTHLESS IMITATIONS THAT 
WILL NOT WASH, Of BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
Rope, Fito, OuTLINING, TWISTED, KNITTING, CRo- 
CHETING, UNDERWEAR, NATURELLE, AND COUCHING 
SILKs, necessitates a word of Caution to Art 
Embroiderers. See that every Skein, Hank, Bali, 
or Spool bears our name, No other is genuine, 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
FACTORIES, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Leading Manufacturers in the world of ma- 
rials for high-class Needlework and 
Decorative Embroidering. 





Send your order for 


FASHIONABLE FURS 


AND RELIABLE 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS 


DIRECT TO 


Cc. C. SHAYNE 
Manufacturer 
124 West 42d St. or 103 Prince St., 
NEW YoRE. 
4@s> New Fashion Book Mailed Free. 





THE NEW BRAIDED WIRE DRESS CUSHIONS 
As these cuts show are made to give the necessary fullness to Ladies’ Skirts as they will be worn the coming winter and spring. 
These Braided Wire Cushions are light and cleanly, and are sure t 


ey VS 
Ss 


/ { { 
A ME dé bill 
Empire B. 25 cents, Empire H, 26 cents, . 
hair, wool, and other heating and unhealthy substances. They will hold out the heaviest wraps. If you do not find them at 
stores we willsend samples by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Milliners, dressmakers, and dealers, by enclosing their 
business card, will be sent samples for 15 cents each, with Price List of all our goods. 
WESTON & WELLS Mra. Co., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elastic Braided Wire Bust Forms, 60 cents ; Braided Wire Hair Rolls (any color), 15 cents; sent by mail, post-paid. 
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‘‘Well, my dear, we should be comfortable enough here. Stationary tubs—stationary wash-stands— 
hot-and-cold-water-and-all-modern-improvements, ”’ 
“Yes” (dejectedly), ‘‘ John, that’s all very nice, but where is the stationary Domestic ?” 


GOOD COOKING. 


ALL WHO DESIRE GOOD COOKING IN THEIR HOUSES SHOULD USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A SLIGHT ADDITION GIVES GREAT STRENGTH AND FLAVOR TO 
SOUPS, SAUCES, AND MADE DISHES. 


RECEIPT FOR PEA SOUP, 
WITH LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For three persons take a pint of good peas, soak them well for three-quarters of an hour in water with a 
piece of soda about the size of a large filbert, put them into a seive, pour water over, and then put them on 
the fire, covered with hot water ; add some good bones, quarter of a celery root, half a leek, a finely chopped 
onion, and, in case no bones are at hand, beef dripping about the size of a walnut, and let the peas boil in the 
broth till very soft. Having taken out the soup herbs, the peas must be passed through a colander, so that 
only the husks remain behind. Then boil this again, adding boiling water and salt till the soup has the 
proper thickness ; it must not be thin, but like thick cream, and smooth. The vegetables are then put in 
again, and the soup boiled up with a tea-spoonful of LIEBIG COMPANY’s EXTRACT, and served with fried dice 
of bread. If preferred, smoked sausage may be cut into thick slices and placed into the tureen when the soup 
is sent to the table. 


WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


AND SEE THAT IT BEARS THE SIGNATURE OF 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG IN BLUE INK ACROSS THE LABEL, THUS: 
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-TOILET- ARTICLES: 
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a 
oA | he New Exo h Perfume 


OF 
LONDON 


YOUR’ DRUGGIST FOR IT 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle 


of the Crown Perfumery Co.’s delicious ‘‘ Crab Apple 


Blossom Perfume.” 





SAVE YouRsEIiE 


—WITH THE— 
HOME SAFETY RAZOR 
ANYBODY CAN USE IT. 
No danger cutting the Face. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Special Prices made to Dealers, 
~ ‘Will mail postpaid on receipt of price, $2. 
HOME SAFETY RAZOR CoO., 
74,0.TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





“Best cure for colds, coughs, and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. 





VegetableGlycerine 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
IS PUT UP IN GLASS-STOPPER BOTTLES 
THAT IT ALWAYS MAY BE ON THE TOILET 
TABLE. THESE BOTTLES ARE OF TWO 
SIZES, ONE POUND AND ONE-HALF POUND, 
AND ARE SOLD AT $1.25 AND 75C., RE= 
SPECTIVELY, 

IF YOUR DRUGGIST DOES NOT KEEP PROCTER 
& GAMBLE S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, IT WILL 


BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, EXPRESSAGE PRE- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY. . 2. 4 ¢ 


ProcTeR & GAMBLE, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





GLYCERINE DEp’T, 
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HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


se Cleansing, 


Invigorating, 
Strengthening, 
Quieting 
To the 
Nerves. 


Size, 3x5 in. 


PRICE-LIST. 

Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 
Bailey’ See sk eC 
Hand Brush (size 3x1Xin.), . 
Blacking Dauber, . . . 

k and Pencil Eraser, . 
Tooth Brush, No.1, . 
Tooth Brush, No.2, . 
Bailey’s Shampoo Brush, 
Bailey’s Teething Ring, 
Bailey’s Pant Guard, a a 2 a 

Send us a postal note, and we will forward any of the above, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. Forsale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bailey’s 
Bailey’s 











The Kodak “preawor 


“Vou press the button, we do the rest.” 


The only camera that anybody can use without instructions, 
Send for the Primer, free. 


The Kodak is for sale by all Photo stock dealers. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


Price, $25.00—Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Pacific Coast Headquarters for the Kodak Camera, Partridge, 
San Francisco, 529 Commercial St. ; Portland, Or., 69 Morrison 








DIDI GOOD Gi OND A DiNO ee, 


TUE LEADING SOCIETY OAME 


The word ‘‘ Eckha” is a creation of our own, which 
we claim as a trade-mark, and therefore control, with- 
out controversy with anybody. This word represents 
the Best Game of Pure Skill to be found anywhere. 
Simple and scientific, fascinating alike to spectators 
and participants, Eckha affords a delightful recreation 
for all classes. Arranged for two or four players. 
Everywhere sold and recommended ; just the thing 
for a Holiday Gift. 

If your dealer does not have it we will mail the 
game, carefully wrapped, for $1.00. Send for Brad- 
ley’s Catalogue of Popular Diversions. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUES PRE G | C 

















FES BEEKMAN SSENN aa . 


nate THEATRICALS 


Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Tableaux-vivants, Operettas, 
and other Books for all kinds of Exhibitions and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue rree if you mention this Magazine. 

HAROLD ROORBACH. 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 














St. Photo-outfits of all kinds, Magic Lanterns and Slides. 
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PLAYS! AYS! DE WIT?’s AMATEUR AND STANDARD PLAYS. 
Dicks’ LONDON ACTING EDITION OF PLAYS. 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue of over 2000 
PLAYS! AYS! Plays ; py red Readings and Recitations ; 
a) Tableaux ; Pantomimes; Books of 
ports, and Amusements, Athletics, 

PLAYS! AYS! | aaa etc., sent free on application to 
The De Witt Publishing House, 33 Rosest., N.Y. 





ers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, Fortune Tellers, 


Dream Books, Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, etc. 
Dick & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., New York. 


Gis. for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speak- 





DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 
WHILE YOU AMUSE THEM. 


The “ANCHOR” 
Stone Building Blocks 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


REAL BUILDING STONES i: 

three natural colors, accompanied by 

Books of beautiful designs in color- 

rint. A never ending source of 

USEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
< --_ Cc. F. HoHNAN, Kansas og 
writes us: ‘I have bought a 

great many toys before, but have never seen anything so 

perfect, s0 ene. _— and instructive as your 
* ANCHOR’ STONE B 

Write to-day for the “ilustratea Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


Beware of Imitation. 310 Broadway, New York. 














SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAAR, 


42 EAST 14th STREET, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
GRAND 
CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 


~ Toys, Dolls, Games, 





Holiday Presents 


A CORDIAL INVITATION EXTENDED 
TO OUR PATRONS AND ALL WHO DE- 
SIRE TO WITNESS THE 


GRANDEST EXHIBITION 


OF ITS KIND EVER PRODUCED. 
IMPORTING FOR FOUR LARGE 
STORES (NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, AND BOSTON), WE HAD 
THE ADVANTAGE TO SECURE SOME 
OF THE BEST MANUFACTURERS IN 
GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND, 
TO WORK ENTIRELY FOR US, AND 
UNDER OUR CONTROL. WE ARE 
THEREFORE IN A POSITION TO OFFER 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN OUR LINE, 

==—NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


An early call is respectfully 
solicited. Selected goods for 
Christmas can be reserved until 





F. A. ©. SCHWARZ, 
42 EAST 14th STREET, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
CIRCULAR (RETAIL) MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


THE BEST HOME : GAME 
ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 


$7.00 each. 
ae 


“ 


Paper Bound 


Cloth 


PRICES. { 
‘aojad f0 ydja0ed uo ‘pjnd-3sod ‘pajipy 


7. 
nae et AS aie 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which has had 
so great a sale. For years the best families have had it in 
their homes, and so enjoyed it that now it’is always called for 
when the question arises ‘‘ What shall we play?” For sale by 
eames Book, Stationery, and Toy Stores tl over the United 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, Publishers, 41 John st., New York. 


na for our Catalogue of Games. 


Din IGHERTE 


The Great pivetery which so surprised —_ people years ago, 
Beats Table-tipping, Spirit-rappings, etc. Mor a real down- 
right good evening’s fun buy a Planchette yp Prices, each, 
50c. and $1.00. Mailed post-paid. 


SELCHOW & RICHTER, MAKERS. 
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The BEST on Wheels. ‘“ Handy” Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phztons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 52-page catalogue and circular,‘ How 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FREE. E. 


BRADLEY & C0 gyEaces N. ¥. 
68 Murra ew York. 
898 pa lg tae. Boston. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS: for Spring, Summer, or Winter 
Blooming. Cat. free. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOCRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS, 
AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sole Proprietors of the Patent SATCHEL 
§ DETECTIVE, SCHMIDT DETECTIVE, FAIRY, 
; NOVEL, and BICYCLE CAMERAS, the 
; PHANTOM CAMERA, the Champion Light 
Weight of the World, and sole agents 
for the celebrated DALLMEYER LENSES. 
AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety 
from $9.00 upward. Send for Catalogue 
or call and examine. 
G2" More than Forty Years established 
in this line of business. 








) A FEW OF THE MANY ADVANTAGES ARE: 


ist. Achild of any age that walks can take care of the bobs. amusing both 
child and baby. and relieving the tired mother. It is perfect] ly safe Nowe a child 
cannot upset it, It will not_scratch the furniture or woo: work, as it is 
upholstered inside and out. It keeps the baby off the floor, clean and warm. 

2d. Some babies are always cross when not in a aitting position ; the inside 
of the Nursery_Coach being upholstered and padded, will support the 
baby’s sides and back, thus allowing the mother or nurse to attend to their 
other duties. 

$d. As aswing it has no equal. It can be hung from any convenient door, 
and, being perfectly safe, the motion will keep the baby quiet when all other 
efforts may fail. 

4th. As a wagon itis the only safe vehicle that a rough child can ride the 
baby in. Give the baby a air of lines and a whip and any child will amuse it 
by hay) hour. The wheels being low there can be no danger of throwing the 

y out. 
5th. Asasled itis warm, comfortable, and easy to draw. 
the baby gets old enough to take its first steps the coach will 

A gd - its canes are upholstered, will not hurt the little one if it 

should fall against it. 


THE NURSERY COACH M’F’C CO., 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 
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A GOOD Knife is a useful and acceptable 
present. Everbody receiving a MAHER 
& GROSH Knife knows it to be good. 


This dainty knife is our pet penknife. No $2 
4 razor was ever better quality; pearl handle, Ger- 

man silverends. Price, with 2 blades, $1; 3 blades, 
$1.25; 4 blades, $1.50; 6 blades, $2, post-paid. 


Silver and Gold Plated Fruit Knives. 
ima Cutis exact size. Always a nice present. 
See eee\ Price, silver-plated, 50 cents; gold-plated, 
75 cents. Last year our stock was sold out 
by December 11th. Order early. 


The Favorite pocket knife for 
men who do some whittling or 
trimming; easy in the pocket, but 
strong blades; ebony or stag 
handle, price, 75 cents; pearl 
handle, $1.25; with 3 blades (one 
= afile), ebony or stag handle, $1; 
—— me pearl, $1.50, post-paid. : 


Lady’s Tortoise 2-blade 
. penknife; as good as it is 
pretty. Cut is exact size. 
Price by mail, 50c.; 5 for $2. 
COLORADO 
STOCK 
KNIFE. 


Over 100,000 of this pattern have been sold by 
RB, us in the past few years. Has 3 blades, razor 

an. edge; good to cut but will not pry. 
Stockmen and mechanics love it, and 
a man who once has one will never 
have any other pattern. We made 
i it for Colorado stockmen, 
but it sells in Maine and 
New York. Price, post- 
A paid, $1.00; ivory handle, 
$1.50; pearl, $2.00. 































For Wood Workers. Our own pattern, and one to delight 
the soul of a worker in wood, whether amateur 
or mechanic. Cut explains it fully and 
is exact size. Notice the shape 
and size of the small blade. 
Ebony handle, German 
silver ends, price, $1, 
post-paid. Boys’ 2-blade 
|knife, stout and good, 
Wly/50c. Farmers’ heavy 2- 

J blade, 5c. Gents’ fine 
3-blade Congress, $1. 
Maher & Grosh Carvers ; 
razor steel; ebony handle 
knife and fork, $2.25, post- 
paid. 4 ood 
Stag handle, $2.75; ivory handle, 
$4.00. 






MAHER & GROSH 
RAZORS, HORSE 


AND 
BARBERS’ 
CLIPPERS. 
Our razors are made to cut. Barbers’ hollow ground, ready for use, $1.25; full 
concave, $2.00. Patent ‘‘Safety” Razor (Dr. Holmes’ favorite), $1.50. 
Patent Strop, best made, 50 cents. Barbers’ Hair Clippers, $3.00, post-paid. Can 
be used by any one. Best quality Horse Clippers, by mail, $3.00. 
Send for 80-page illustrated list, also ““HOW TO USE A RAZOR.”’ 
MAHER & GROSSE, 
6Ss8 Ss STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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FaAwK-EYE 
DETECTIVE and Combination CAMERA, 
Price, $15. 


SIZE OF PICTURES, 4X5 INCHES. 


AS A DETECTIVE CAMERA, taneous Siccats ot nnualed In convenience, an rapid of ajuanen —* 


A A IEW AMER A. The Hawk-Eye may be set up on a tripod or any convenient rest for a time-exposure, 
being provided with ground-glass screen, and screw pinion movement for focusing. 


AN AUTOM ATIC ° “PRESS THE C AMER A. The Hawk-Eye is provided with patent improved Roll Holder, 
ur hier cone containing a continuous roll of the new Transparent Film 
100 different pictures a, Or $29.50 (for 48 pictures, $3.00 less), when one has only to wind a fresh por- 


el of the film into position 4, ome ry button for each successive picture. The Roll Holder may then be mailed to us 
to have the pictures finished and fresh film inserted. 


THE HAWK-EYE booklet, with sample picture, sent free upon application. 


THE BOSTON CAMERA CO. Manufacturers, 


36 India Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
The Hawk-~Eye is for sale by dealers in Photographic Goods everywhere. 


J, SCHEIDIG & C0., EVERY CHILD WANTS IT. 


The new parlor game “‘BANKERS & MERCHANTS,” 
43 Maiden Lane, New York, 














or ‘Breaking the Bank.” The most amusing game of 
chance ever invented. Children of five can play it, and 
grown folks like it too. Played on a folding board in four 
colors, With paper money and a teetotum. The Banker starts 
with a big pile, and the Merchants try to clean bim out. At 
all Toy Stores. Price Fifty Cents. Sent Fy on 
receipt of sixty cents. W.S. REED TOY COM ay gag 
Leominster, Mass., U.S. A. 


—- FOSTER’S = 









Importers and Manufacturers of . Be 
Magic, Lanterns, Stereopticons, Slides, etc., wi An ordinary pack of onrda: But 


PUBLI ; SRS. — them (dealt face down) exactly as if four 
re es aa <remgags ono eae resent. Allstationers; cor matted for 7icts, 





Large Assortment of New Slides. Send for Catalogue. by J. HH. PE IPPS, 25 Union Square, New York, 
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nan 2 SEE oun CHAMPION OUTFITS. 
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THE REVENGEFUL SCHEME OF A CAMERA FIEND. 



































DETECTIVE CAMERA FIEND: “Ye needn’t | Ex-Basg BALL PI7vcHER: ‘‘Guess yer|C. Frenp: ‘T’ll jest put a chunk of this 

look so sour jest cause a feller takes wont get no picture uf my sweet- soothin’ syrup into this camera, and 

a picture of yer sweetheart.” heart out uf thet machine.” if that bruiser tackles me agin he’ll 
know it. 



































Ex-B. B. PrrcwER: ‘Glory, Mollie! I 
don’t appear to have lost any of my 
old-time speed.” 


Ex-B. B. PrrcHeR: ‘‘Guess when that 


Ex-B. B. PrTcHer: ‘He aint goin’ ter 
strikes him it’ll spoil his grin some.” 


wait to see me smash this one; seems 
sorter pleased too.” 


For Sal DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 
LANTERNS £ VIEWS F a 4 Sunnertions for furnishing interiors. Goods purchased. penta 


M AG | ( Rr Pr foto, Outta, 81 tee STEAM ‘Ale ENGINES: MPlectrie Rugs, Portieres, etc., a specialty. No commission charged 
. elties,§-c. Oatalogues Free Mrs. I. D. Macdonald, The Clinton 258 West 42d St. 


ARBACH’ s WONDERFUL 


MUSIC The Most Fi Perfect Dictionary Holder. 
ROLLER ORCAN $6: BOOK HOLDERS. 


has Metallic Cylinders, plays gan oan Be Bo guretogend LY eer sn Send for Catalogue. 
ters for this novel,elegani ani $0 E. voth ae. 
R x, LAMBIE, New York. 


oor ea MARBACH ORGAN EO. 809 Filbert Bt. Phila. Pa. 
vnc | FT SCHEDLER'S GLOBES. 























ele, 
BU “BOAR 
a SURREYS, THE BEST AND MOST ACCURATE 
Coun gi guryaten : LIBRARY, SCHOOL, AND PARLOR 
PARK PHAETONS, GLOBES, CONSISTING OF OVER 
BUGGIES, 80 VARIETIES, STYLES, AND PRICES. 


PHAETONS, ROAD WAGONS, FINE PORTLAND 
CUTTERS, TWO SEATED RYSSIAN SLEIGHS, 
At very low prices. Write for Cata 
Wa suenee Waaeal O. Lp, 
43° Mention Sorrpner’s MaGaZINE. Waterloo, N. Y. 
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Tlustrated List mailed by request. 
EACH GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


23! Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BLAIR'S CAMERAS— 
PNP Heim MAKERS. 


The variety of our goods are too 
extensive to enumerate in a magazine 
advertisement. Sufficient to say we are 
the largest manufacturers of LicuT 
WeiGHT Cameras in the world, as well 
as one of the largest dealers in GENERAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SuppLics. No manufac- 
turer can show such a record of stability 
of prices of the products of their fac- 
tories as we, yet we have kept fully 
abreast with the rapidly changing de- 
mands of both the professional and 
Amateur Photographer, and while run- 
ning our factories to their fullest capacity 
have always been behind our orders. 

We issue an 


Illustrated Catalogue 


of 150 Paces, and the popular work 
entitled 


Amateur Guide ; Photography 


both of which we will send on receipt of 
15 Cents until New Years. 
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THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 


471 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 208 State St., Chicago. 
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‘BRAX: ; 


THE NEW GAME OF SKILL 


FOR 


YOUNG AND OLD, 


FOR 2, 3, or 4 


PLAYERS, 


AND ALSO 





SOLITAIRE. 


Patented, {| UNITED STATES, FRANCE, 
July 9, 1889.| GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA. 


“Brax”’ is a folding-board game of unusually 
attractive appearance, played with bright red and 
blue pieces, which move along the colored lines 
of the board, ‘‘ braxing’’ and capturing their op- 


ponents, 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Will be sent, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 


Published by DENHAM & CO., 
No. 744 Broadway, New York. 


CATALOGUE. 


of Popular Books on Calisthenics, Dia- 
logues, Recitations, Mock Trials, Busi- 
ness, Rules of Order, Amateur Theatric- 
als, Debates, Trade Manuals, Etc. FREE, 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
29 & 31 Beekman St.. New York, N. Y. 











P “MAGIC LANTERNS 


I~ SCIOPTICONS 
STEREOPTICONS 


F4RST CLASS 


Fon SCHOOLS ote) mm ae) ES 
no PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS, 





To Ft me a one in every Comiy, or Town, fur- 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise ta 
show it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


AMERICAN VIEWS, a.Sittemaun, 60 tteaae st., 8-1: 


c. SAVE Icy CLE o YOU BUY 
«| Send to A. W.GUMP & CO., or. r GUN N 
rices. Over 400 shop-worn 


-hand Cycles. eraser and Nickeling. ——- 
ay Bicycles, Guns and Type-Writers taken in 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


SPRINGFIELD,MASS 


CRIPPLES 


and invalids find FAIR Y_Tricycles the 
only practical ones made. Best for ladies 
and girls. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

Fay Manufacturing Co., Elyria, 0. 


CARBOTT'S \sF7 DRY PLATES 


Carbutt’s Flexible Negative Films. 
Carbutt’s Flexible Positive Films. 
Requiring same treatment in exposing and 1 Govetovin as dry 
plates. Carbutt’s Patent Multum in Parvo Drv Plate Lantern. 
Hydrochinon and Pyro Developers, for sale by all dealers. Man- 
ufactured by John Carbutt, Keystone Dry Plate Works, Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Send for circulars. 


MAGIC and STEREOPTICONS for 


Public Exhibitions and for 


LANTERNS pn aa 




















" al ital, Boot ; le business for a 
man with — capi apparatus, new views, 

ock, ractical experience, 170-p. catal i 
ono. H PIER oO 8. 11th 8t., .Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enjoyment fr al ic. —= 


FOR AN AMUSING PARLOR GAME ano A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


/The Vacuum Tipped Arrow Pistol 


HAS NO HQUAL. 


WHY 9 IT IS ATTRACTIVE, It arouses competition and excites enthusiasm by its novelty. IT IS NOVEL. 
The arrow will adhere to any smooth surface without injury, as it has no sharp points. IT IS HARMLESS. 


Tt may be ion in the parlor without marring the furniture or breaking glass, while children can shoot it without danger to 
their eyes. Sold everywhere, or sent, post-paid, with Arrow and Target (bronze), 75 cents ; nicKel, $1.00. 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN GLASS ORWOOD. FULLY EQUALTO 
‘THE BEST IMPORTED =: 
-FOR FAMILY OR-- 


=CLUB USE, au. ™ 


SYRACUSE,NY. 0 
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RECOMMENDED BY OUR’: 
~: BEST PHYSICIANS.=- 


FOR SALE BY ALLFIRST 


S GROCERS DEALERS. 
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The best known Natural Mineral Water, 


ONEITA 


Recommended by leading physicians as the best known 
water for Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, Kidney, and 
Liver Troubles. 

Send for pamphlet with analysis, 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 





KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. By inhalation. Quick 
relief and gradual cure for Asthma, Catarrh, and 
KAIO kindred diseases. Is safe, sure, and pleasant. A 
combination of drugs and chemicals producing, when burned, 
a Medicated OZONE, which is a tonic to the bronchial and 
vocal tubes and lungs. Consumptives receive immediate re- 
lief from Kaio as an expectorant, and it leaves no drugs in 
the system. Sold by all druggists. Price One Dollar. 
Will send by mail on receipt of price. 
E. K. KIRK MFG. CO., 40 College Pl., N. Y. 
Sold by C. N. Crrrrenron, 115 Fulton St. 





SCOTT'S FLOWERS, sezteottianis puis uc tiowes 


logue of Plants, Bulbs,and Flower 
free. ROBERT SCOTT & 5S 


bs yo with colored plate, sent 
tote a Nil 
) hZY Wise y 
ieee Write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


N, Philadelphia, Pa, 
DR. KNORR’S oe a few persons in each place to do writing at home. 


3 ANTI p Y @ d i = Enclose stamp for 100-page book with particulars to 


J. H. WOODBURY, Sration E, New York City, N. Y 
AN APPROVED REMEDY FOR 


Headache, 
‘Migraine, 
Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, 
Whooping Cough, Etc. 


Prescribed by Physicians generally. It isa white 
powder; dissolves in cold water. To be had at 
all Druggists. All original packages bear Dr. KNORR’S 
Signature in Red, and the U.S. Patent Label. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


ADVICE FREE HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT 
without starvation diet or nauseous drugs, Treatise and 
full information sent sealed for 6 stamps, 

ddress E. K, LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York 








SHORTHAND in 10 lessons. Celebrated Pernin 
Method. No shading, no position. Trial lesson free. 








ASPINALLS 
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For beautifying and renovating everything. For 
WoOoD, CLASS, WICKER, EARTHENWARE, 
METAL, etc. Made in every color, shade, and 
tint, in tins, 25 and 50 cts.; post-paid 30 and 
65 cts. BATH ENAMEL to resist boiling water, 
in tins, 60 cts.; post-paid, 75 cts, 

E. ASPINALL, Sole Agent for U.S.,400 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Mention ScrrBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


ase Te PULLIN re, In. C., 


Has in luxurious and healthful combination existing nowhere else, Beautiful Scenery ; Dry, Bracing Air ; 
Perfect Climate ; Even Temperature ; Thermal Waters (which are an unequalled specific for Rheumatism, 
Gout, Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervous Prostration, Diseases of Skin and Blood, etc.) flowing into MARBLE 
POOLS, the FINEST BATHS IN AMERICA; and the MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, unexcelled in Cuisine, 
Comforts, and Sanitary Conditions. It is in the heart of ONE of the but TWO REGIONS marked on the 
U. S. CENSUS MAP as localities where THE NATIVES ARE FREE FROM THROAT AND LUNG DIS- 
EASES, and is the best place in the United States during Autumn, Winter, and Spring for Bronchial or 
Pulmonary Troubles. 
Dr. Lewis A. SAYRE, 285 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., says: “I arrived at Hot Springs unable to walk, suffering in all my joints 
from Rheumatism, and was compelled to be wheeled around in a roller chair. After two weeks bathing in these Luxurious 
, Baths I was able to get on a horse, and have enjoyed the charming rides among these beautiful mountains. HALL 
ALWAYS FEEL GRATEFUL FOR THE IMMENSE BENEFIT I HAVE DERIVED AT THIS CHARMING PLACE.” 

HENRY V. STEERS, Inspector of Police of New York, says: ‘‘I cannot speak too highly of the efficacy of the FAMOUS 
WATERS and SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE of HOT SPRINGS, N.C. Experience qualifies me to state that for SCIATICA and 
RHEUMATISM those afflicted can find there SPEEDY and PERMANENT RELIEF. I HAVE RETURNED a NEW MAN 
and CAN RECOMMEND HOT SPRINGS, N.C., to all hapless victims of RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS.” 


W. G. DOOLITTLE, Manager. 
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Insurance Compaly 


308 & 310 WALNUT. STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital, Jets lke, Pye So ee ee eee =o A $500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims, - - + + + + «+ «+ + 1,631,500 23 
Surplus over all Liabilities, Le Oe a a ee ee Oe ee 369,415 98 

Total Assets January ist, 1889 2,500,916 21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 











UR guaranteed Mortgages and Six Per 
Cent. Debenture Bonds with interest 
payable semi-annually in New York or Phila- 
delphia, and based on the choice of improved 
properties in the central West, find great favor 
with investors who appreciate SAFETY as well 
‘as PROFIT. Parties having funds amounting 
to $250 and upwards for re-investment, should 
not fail to obtain particulars respecting our se- 
curities, Book of information promptly sent. 





POKANE FALLS the metropolis of Eastern Washing- 
y ton and Idaho. Business is good and 
wages excellent. Money brings from 8 to 12 per cent. 


on safe investments. For full particulars, address 
CLOUGH & GRAVES, Spokane Falls, W. T. 


HORTHAND By eeieo icon 


F. H. HAGERTY & CO. 





BANKERS 


(INCORPORATED), 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - $500,000.00, 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The Railway Hub and Commercial Centre 
of the Dakotas. 


Aberdeen is now the leading business and Railway City of the 
two Dakotas, and has a population of 7,000 of the most progres- 
sive people, which will be increased to 20,000 within three years. 
Aberdeen has excellent schools, churches, and the best society. 
Aberdeen is truly the Railway Hub, having railroads radiating 
in seven directions, the eighth one graded, and four more lo- 
cated. Aberdeen has electric lights, telephones, water works, 
sewerage, and all the necessities of a first-class city. Aberdeen 
property is one of the safest investments of the West. Property 
purchased now will pay 100% within the next three years. Write 
us for real estate investments. 


CHOICE BANK STOCK FOR INVESTORS. 

We offer for sale shares of stock in Banking Institutions in the 
best towns in Central Dakota, that will pay from 8 to 12¢ per 
annum. Also choice Commercial Paper. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 
We allow 4% for money deposited for three months, 6% for six 
months, 7% for twelve months. 
Write us for maps, circulars, and full information, or call on 
ORR LAWSON, Vice-President, 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 1328 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ituations procured all pupils when competent, 
end for Siscwiag. W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


K ORT-HA ND Send for Catalog 
of Books and helps 
ELF TAUCH 


forself-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Established 1853 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
COUNSELLORS AT LAW SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


Philadelphia Offices: 119 South Fourth St. New York: Potter 
Building, 38 Park Row. Washington, D. C.: 915 F Street 

















LER SESE | 
8% 9% 10% 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


/0 
For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS & CO., TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos. 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 
ASSETS.... ..-$14,630,744.00 
SURPLUS.. se = 521.549.00 

“A BOLID policy ina SOLID company is a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 














Winner [nvestment [ompany 


OF KANSAS OITY, MO. 


Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus, $715,038.45. 


This company does sirictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profit- 
able investments. They offer a fixed income, large profits, and 
absolute security. Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to invest- 
ors since 1882, from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. 
At the present time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, 
secured by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings 
in the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A 
bonus of stock in the building company accompanies each 
bond, Write for full information. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an actual 
selling price, principal and semi-annual interest absolutely 
guaranteed, a at maturity, and 25 per cent. deposited 
with the American Loan and rust Company, of Boston, as 
additional security. Nosafer investment possible. Amounts 
$250.00 upwards. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co. Building, 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS a a Ree 


ues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, etc. Catalogue free. 
THE DE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 33 Rose St., New York. 

















Ticket sellers know the necessity of 
safes. They will appreciate the Clements 
Safe because it can be fitted with mova- 
ble ticket case. Send for Illustrated Safe 
Catalogue to M. Clements, Cincinnati, O., 
who makes safes at prices ranging from 
$35.00 upward, including cost of deliv- 
ery at any railroad station east of Rocky 
Mountains. M.Clements pays the freight. 


The Clements Safe, in all sizes and weights, 
is made of wrought iron, fire-proof, fitted 
with combination lock, and is in all respects 
a first-class safe. The interior is arranged 
to suit the requirements of each purchaser. 
M. CLEMENTS, Crncinnartt, O. 
Established 1859. 
THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 


No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. Write 
for Inventor’s Guide. 





Patents 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL, $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: ABERDEEN, THE RAILWAY CENTRE OF THE TWIN DAKOTAS. 
EASTERN OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1328 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEW YORK, 132 NASSAU ST. 





Fo 


GUARANTEED FIRST 


MORTGAGE BONDS, 


secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and confined 


to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. 


capital. Send to either office for pamphlets. 


F. H. HAGERTY, President. 
ORR LAWSON, Vice-President. 


Conservative Management. Controlled by Eastern 


J. A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 
J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





TONTINE INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Sold for cash or on Instalment Payments, giving the double profit 
secured from this form of investment only. 
The safest and most profitable means of securing an Independent 


Income for old age. 


Responsible Agents wanted. Address 
AMERICAN TONTINE INVESTMENT UNION, 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


280 Broadway, New York. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST Co. OF PHILA. 
Assets, $17,000,000. Insurance in Force, $72,000,000. 


The exhaustive report published by the Company, covering an experience of twenty years, shows that the 
number of deaths was one-third less than the number which should have occurred in accordance with the 
indications of the American Experience Table of Mortality, the standard of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
most of the States. Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 

Th Company points with pride to the fact that it has never during its whole history appeared in court 
as the contestant of a death claim. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


F. H. HACERTY & CO., BANKERS 


(INCORPORATED), 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $500,000.00, 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA-—The Railway Hub and Commercial Centre of the Dakotas. 


Aberdeen is now the leading business and Railway City of the two Dakotas, and has a population of 7,000 of the most 
progressive people, which will be increased to 20,000 within three years. Aberdeen has excellent schools, churches, and the 
best society. Aberdeen is truly the Railway Hub, having railroads radiating in seven directions, the eighth one graded, 
and four more located. Aberdeen has electric lights, telephones, water works, sewerage, and all the necessities of a first- 
class city. Aberdeen property is one of the safest investments of the West. Property purchased now will pay 100% within 
the next three years. Write us for real estate investments. 


CHOICE BANK STOCK FOR INWESTORS. 
We offer for sale shares of stock in Banking Institutions in the best towns in Central Dakota, that will pay from 8 tu 
12% per annum. Also choice Commercial Paper. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 
We allow 4% for money deposited for three monts, 6% for six months, 7% for twelve months. 
Write us for maps, circulars, and full information, or call on ORR LAWSON, Vice-President, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


6o0 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, YARNISHES, &. 


Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithogra pile 
Plate Printing, Artoty pe, Photogravure and Heliotype Ink 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink, 

D. APPLETON & CO.’S C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America. American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. Tract SOCIETY’s 
Picturesque Palestine. Illus’ad Christian Weekly. 


BANK & ene FITTINGS | "seer Brornens’ ABT Picturesque Canada, 


Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’S 
Fine Brass Work. Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia, 


Special designs on As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 
. . SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 


application. OFSTATTER’S RUBBER PEN 
ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY ; EXTRACTOR. Ask your Sta- 
oner, or send 15 cents for 2 samples 

36 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. to E. A. Hofstatter, 135 Fast 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 19th Street, New York. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 

of this advertising medium, and will 

pay you to tell us, as it may save us & 

thousands. Mail a postal or letter &/ 

giving name ofthis — wewill £f; 

send you absolutely free, a receipt "\ 

for One Dollar on Sonne of one of 

our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 

Railroad Watches, and a hand- 

some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches - the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 

Main Office in Company's Own Building, 
004 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA- 






































FoR’ SHREWD ‘ADVERTISERS. 


The Boston Herald prints more advertisements than any 
« other New England paper. 
More of the leading advertisers throughout the country 
use The Boston Herald for their New England medium 
" than any other New England paper. 
A glance at the columns of The Herald shows the class of adver- 


tisers who use it, and have attained success. 


ness houses use it more than 


are safe men for you to follow. 


Boston’s solid busi- 
any other paper in the city. They 





STAMPING PATTERNS 

hree books, showing hundreds of 
designs, and 12 designs ready to 
stamp, sent for 25 cents. 


BRIG 


1-4 0z. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk for 25 cents, 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


'S: 





ne OF sa! G 


without the aid o 
tabl 


SELF 
pars tev § te. 8 10c. Circulars 
e 
S. RIOE MUSIO O0.. 248 State Streot, cncaaos 


SENT FRE 


MRS. S. C. 
No. 105 John Street, 








Unitarian Publications will 
be reid free. Address 
DAVENP 
yc R. I. 


GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES 


IN AUSTRALIA, by WM. H. THomEs. 12mo, 564 pages, 
40 full-page illustrations. A stirring story of Adventure 
among Bushrangers and Outlaws. Largest and best books 
ever sold for price, only 25 cents, — paid. Address 
ALEX. T. LOYD & 
Lakeside Building, ” Chicago, Til. 


A large assortment of 

LD B0 KS Valuable Books and 

s Magazines always on 

hand. Catalogues issued and mailed on application. 


Libraries or lot of books purchased. 
CEO. P. HUMPHREY 








68 PACES HINTS & CATALOGUE, 


25 ILLUSTRATIONS, 10 [od a 


500 eTIES  ; 
A. BLANC & CO.eH 


VaR! 





ILAD'A. 


25 Exchange Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
for 1890, “Ow? FR Beautiful 


FRE SAMPLE CARDS Designs. “ES. and 


BIG OUTFIT FREE. SEND 2-C TAMP FOR POST- 
AGE. U. S. CARD cO., CADIZ, OHIO. 





Beautiful House for $1,700 


&? $300 to $15,000; 


This is one of the 33 designs in the 
new work, ‘‘ Houses and Cottages.’? The 
collection contains designs ranging from 
seven under $1,000; 
seventeen under $2,000; twenty-three 





. under $3,000. 


A full description and price of material 
given that estimates are made upon. 
Price $1.00, ‘‘ Cottage Portfolio ’’ (12 


designs), and ‘‘ Houses and Cottages,” 
together, $1.25, all post-paid. Address 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 7436 Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TEMPERED TRUTH. 


Mr. BLoMLEY: ‘‘Seen an’thing of mah ole brown overhauls, Myrie ?” 


Mrs. BLOMLEY (screening her youngest): ‘‘Dey done got so slazed ’n ragged, I doan b’liebe dey ’s lef’ 


on d’ face ob d’ yearth.” 
. if 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


J The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hort & Co., Loweu, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CeLesrateD HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE HIGHEST 


AWARD 
(THE GOLD MEDAT) 


WAS RECEIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 


PURIGER, 


11 EAsT 19TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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A complete assortment of Furs and Fur 
Garments of exclusive styles and 
superior workmanship. 


B 








‘“The {8 Lovers of Cut Glass should be sure to get 


cat class = HAWKES CUT GLASS” 


in the World.’’ Verdict of the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (Limited), EXHIBITORS. 


RAND PRIZE for the most artistic cut glass at the Paris Exposition this year was awarded 
over all competitors, foreign or domestic, to the American Manufacturer, Thomas G. Hawkes, 
one of the committee of award being a leading director in the largest cut glass establishment 
of Europe. Mr. T. G. Hawkes has brought his goods to such a degree of perfection that they 
stand unrivalled for Brilliancy, Purity, and Design. Lovers of artistic cut glass will do 
well to remember that the richest cut glass produced here or abroad is made by Mr. 
Hawkes. The main part of the 


PARIS EXPOSITION EXHIBIT of this celebrated firm, as well as a complete 


assortment for Table Service and Ornamental Purposes (suitable for WEDDING or HOLIDAY PRESENTS), 


may be seen at the showrooms of 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (Limited); 


921 Broadway, ) 
Sole Agents for New York. ve pac yt (,NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING 


WRITERS, 
FREE 


To New Subscribers. 


If you are not convenient to 
a@ news stand, send two dollars 
to the address below and the 
Ledger will be sent to you FREE 
till the first of January, 1890, 
and then continued for a whole 
year from that date. 





Two Dollars 












a Year. 


CELEBRATED Sixteen Pages 


ARTISTS. 
Every Week. 


Special Features “ 
NOW ‘RUNNING. 
Perils and Adventures in Africa, 

By Herbert Ward, the Companion of Stanley in His Explorations. 


Mr. Ward is the only white man connected with Stanley’s African explorations who has ever returned alive 
from the “ Dark Continent.” His articles in the Ledger will be of the most intensely interesting description, and 
will cover five years of his adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by 
the reproduction of photographs taken in Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and 
customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


The Story of a Forsaken Inn, (a serrat) By Anna Katharine Green. 


Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and or of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their 
residence in the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and 
taught the native wild Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his perilous 
sledging and hazardous canoe trips when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Hon. Henry W. Grady Contributes a series of six articles on the “Wonderful Development of the Indus- 
trial Pursuits of the New South.” These sketches were written expressly for the Ledger, and are being published now. 
American Cookery, (a sertes or artictes) By Miss Parloa. 

Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved. 
Nihilism in Russia, By Leo Hartman, Nihilist. 
Leo Hartman, a fugitive from the Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the 
Russian Nibilists. Mr. Hartman shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence 
of the despotism of the form of government. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the 


Winter Palace, he is able to give true information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. The 
situation in Russia is suflicient to increase the love of every true American for our form of government. 


Extra Souvenir Supplements. 
Among these souvenirs, which will be sent free to every subscriber, will be a poem by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Jllustrated by Howard Pyle. 


This poem was written expressly for the Ledger by Mr. Whittier in his 82nd year. Another of these souvenirs will 
be a beautifully illustrated poem written by 


Hon. James Russell Lowell. 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 





MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. MARQUISE LANZA. M. W. HAZELTINE, 
MRS. MARGARET DELAND. ANNA SHEILDS. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
MRS. ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. JOSEPHINE POLLARD. GEORGE F. PARSONS. 
MRS, FLORENCE HOWE HALL. AMY RANDOLPH. COL, THOMAS W. KNOX. 
MRS, MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. | FRANK H. CONVERSE. REV. DR. JOHN R. PAXTON. 
MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. | C. F. HOLDER. REV. DR. JAMES McCOSH. 
MRS. EMMA ALICE BROWNE. DR. FELIX L. OSWALD. PROF. 8. M. STEVENS. 
MARY KYLE DALLAS. REV. EMORY J. HAYNES, PROF. J. H. COMSTOCK. 
MARION HA . JULIAN HAWTHORNE. JAMES PARTON. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. PROF. W. C. KITCHIN. REV. DR. H. M. FIELD. 

E ALBION W. TOURGEE. ROBERT GRANT. HAROLD FREDERIC. 





Address: ROBERT BONNER?’S SONS, 160 WILLIAM STREET, New York City. 
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[EX PUBLISHERS #*2,BOOKSELLERS 3 
|-THE ART INTERCHANGE-2 


TWO EDITIONS. 
$1.25 onLy 


FOR A 


Trial 3 mos. Subscription. 


6 Colored Plates. 
6 Illustrated Numbers. 
6 Decorative Design Supplements. 

















$2.50 a YEAR. 


26 Numbers—520 pages, illustrated. 

2G Supplements, full of large Decor- 
ative Designs, full working 
size. 


$4.00 a YEAR. 


26 Large and Beautiful Colored 
Plates. 

26 Working Design Supplements. 

26 20-page issues—520 pages. 























The Art Interchange appeals to two distinct classes of people? First, to the art student, amateur 
worker, and all even remotely interested in actual art work; and, next, to the far larger class of 
women of cultivated tastes who desire to use their gifts in the decoration and beautifying of their 
homes, the development of their children’s finer tastes, or who need the rest from worry or household 
care which the exercise of trained eye or hand in congenial and at the same time useful art work best 
gives. To the former class The Art Interchange offers each fortnight beautiful studies, both in color 
and in black and white, valuable as models, clear and precise directions for the work to be done, in- 
structive articles on methods of work, criticism of others’ faults, and a perfect encyclopedia of art 
news, exhibitions, schools, etc. 

Second, The Art Interchange appeals to the love of the beautiful in all women. Its lovely colored 
studies are framed in thousands of homes, not alone far away from great centres where good pictures 
are rare, but in the parlors of innumerable city houses where, on their merits, they are preserved. Its 
many beautiful designs are always found practical, new, and intrinsically good in design, as well as 
easy to work. Its columns are crammed with the most clear and practical information on the best 
way to work, whether with brush, tool, or needle. It patiently answers all readers’ questions, giving 
thoroughly trustworthy directions as to artistic furnishing, color of rooms, suitable materials, late 
novelties in decoration, framing and hanging of pictures, and the making of the multifarious orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac within the powers of all intelligent industrious women. 

No magazine in the world covers this field so thoroughly and satisfactorily. The Art Interchange 
comes every other week. The Art Interchange employs only the best designers, whose work is skilled 
and technically correct, while easy to do, and effective when finished. The Art Interchange also is 
reliable, puffs no one, and recommends only trustworthy houses—guarding the interests of its 
subscribers in all ways. 


Read its promises for next year, and send stamp for its 24-page catalogue, illustrated with seventy-five lovely sketches of 
the colored pictures it has given and still offers for sale; also containing its full prospectus and other offers, which can be 
sent at once. 


The Art Interchange for 1890 will contain twenty-six (26) colored plates. The following are definitely announced : 


SUNRISE, off Newport. An Oil Study. 

A SUGAR CAMP. Wood Scene. Oil. 

LANDSCAPE. Farm Scene. Water Color. 

FIGURE SKETCH. Lovely in color. W. SATTERLEE. 
ROCKS, NARRAGANSETT PIER. A Dashing Wave. Oil. 
THE AFTERGLOW. Evening Landscape, very soft. Oil. 


STUDY OF JONQUILS. Amy Cross. Water Color. 
STUDY OF LILACS. L. WooDwarpD. Oil. 
TRUMPET FLOWERS. Ruopa HoLMEs NICHOLLS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. White and Yellow. 

STUDY OF A PLOUGH HORSE. MARIE GUISE. 
PINK ROSES. A Large Oil Study. 

Others will be a STILL Lire, Dogs, and other ANIMAL HEADS, a MOONLIGHT MARINE, a SNOW SCENE, FIGURES, and HEADs, 
or such other subjects as our subscribers may ask for. Other illustrations will cover suitable subjects for TAPESTRY PAINTING, 
\Wo00D CARVING, SCREENS, EMBROIDERY DeEsIGns of all Kinds, ErcHING ON SILVER, and other new art work. Sketches of Room 
CORNERS, INTERIORS, INGLE-NOOKS, HANGINGS, FURNITURE DESIGNS. DEsIGNs for CHINA PAINTING, etc., and over 500 pages of 


instructive and fascinating reading matter. In addition there will be twenty-six large decorative design supplements, all 
full size, and ready to trace or copy. Directions for painting the colored studies are given. 


POPULAR MANUALS OF ART WORK 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


DRAWN-WORK. 


An Elementary Text-Book. Illustrated. A neat sixteen- 
page manual, copiously illustrated with examples of this 
beautiful and attractive work. The directions are clear 
and practical, the matter fresh and original, the designs 
new and uncommon. Price 35 cents. 


FLOWER PAINTING. 


In Oil and Water Colors. Is a carefully written treatise 
on Flower Painting, designed for the use of Stadenis. 
Bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


CaTaLocuE, SampLe Copy, AnD Larce Conorep Lanpscape, ‘‘ WINTER IN THE WOODS,” by 


D. B. Hassroucn, sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


Address, mentioning December Scryer, 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St., NEW YORK. 














Bey ILL be conducted on the 

| 29 Hs same general lines by which 

it has won and maintained 

its undisputed position as 

the leading periodical of its 

class. At the same time, new features will be 
Shi added, and no effort or expense spared to keep the 
m POPULAR MONTHLY in the front rank of 
the artistic and literary progress so strikingly ex- 
emplified in contemporary illustrated periodicals. 


This magazine has been denominated 


Fe’ THEMONARCHS MONTHLIES' 


by a world of readers, because it gives, at the 
lowest price, a greater quantity and far greater 
variety of interesting reading matter, illustrated 
with more numerous, appropriate and striking 
pictures, than any other publication extant. It is 
always seasonable; a claim which the current 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER (for December, 
1889), the forthcoming HOLIDAY NUMBER 
(for January, 1890), and thee MIDWINTER 
NUMBER (for February, 1890), will amply 
justify. 


Se 


te 


OO 


AS WELL AS OVER 1,400 PAGES OF CHOICE READING. 
Each number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, for whatever 
month of the round year, is certain to include in its table of contents : 


A leading article on some topic, event or Idea of universal public interest.—A biographical study of 
some personage of “‘light and leading ” in the world’s history.—A chronicle of art and letters.—A popular 
science article.—An ‘‘ outdoor” paper, or sketch of sport, travel, exploration or adventure.—An installment 
of a serial story by a favorite novelist. Poems in many moods.—Essays on timely topics.—Six or more 
short stories by we!l-known writers.—Personal and humorous anecdetes.—Literary notes and bric-a-brac.— 
Current records of geographical and scientific progress. 

All richly illustrated by nearly one hundred pictures in each number, the work of the 
best artists and engravers; together with a beautiful full-page colored plate, executed in the 
best style of the art, and itself worth more than the price of the magazine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. $3.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 25c. 


wows Mis FRANK LESLIE, "2" 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER#3% 


For Sale by All Newsdealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
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“The Queen of Woman's Magazines.” 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 





WITH OVER 25 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Filled with a wealth of bright, popular Christmas Stories, Poems, Articles, &c., by famous authors, 
all handsomely illustrated, this number is a marvel of fascinating interest and pictorial beauty. 


The edition of this number consists of 
One Millon Copies. 


The largest single edition ever printed by 
any American magazine. 





Illustrated Christmas Stories, Poems, Articles, 
&c., &c., by 


WILL CARLETON, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY, 
MAUD HOWE, 
FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
EBEN E. REXFORD, 


KATHERINE B. FOOT, 


Mrs. JoHN W. BisHop, EDwARD W. Bok, 
Dr. T. WALLACE SIMSON, THEODORE R. 
Davis, Mrs. ANNIE R. RAMSEY, Mrs. A, 
G. LEwIs. 


Tilustratfons by famous artists including 
W. St. JoHN Harper, W. L. TAyLor, 
CLIFTON JOHNSON, &¢., &c. 


This Beautiful Number 


FREE TO ALL 


And also the November issue, to any one 
who, previous to January Ist, 1890, will send 
us ONE DOLLAR for the year’s sub- 
scription for 1890, Thus 14 NUMBERS 
are secured for One Dollar, an offer never be- 
fore equaled, and good only until January rst. 


Send One Dollar Now and Get 
= This Offer. 


During 1890 The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will employ over 50 of the most famous 
writers of America and Europe, as also the 
best known and highest paid artists to beau- 
tify its pages. It will have 12 regular De- 
partments, edited by a corps of talented 
specialists, 





‘i The Ladies’ Home Journal needs only to be seen to be bought. 


THE CURTK PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


matter yearly. 














N 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. Approved in the 
outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages cach, or 
more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discov- 


ery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


THE FOREMOST LIVINC WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 


every department of Literature, Science, Pol- 


itics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and generally 
inaccesible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or intel- 
lectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


**He who subscribes for a few years to LiTTEL.’s Livinec AGE 
rathe rs a choice library, even though he may have no other 
»00ks.”"—New York Observer, 


“‘There is no other publication of its kind so general in its 

bearing and te a, entire field of literature, art, and 
science, and bringing ween the same covers the ripest, richest 
thoughts and the latest results of the time in which we live. 
No one who values an intelligent apprehension of the trend of 
the times can afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family than this 
incomparable publication. ”—Chritian at Work, New York. 


“‘Certain it is that no other magazine can take its place in 
e nabling the busy reader to keep up with current literature. 
3y the careful and judicious work Ire into the editing of THE 
Living AGE, it is made possible for the busy man to know some- 
thing of what is foing on with eve r-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without suc h help he is lost. 
jprscopal Recor der, Philadelphia. 


‘“*To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity ; those who 
have yet to make its acquaintance will find it the best possible 
means of keeping abreast of current foreign thou 

—New York Evangelist. 


“‘It is one of the few periodicals which seem indispensable. ‘ 
It contains nearly all the good literature of the time 
-The Churchman, New York. 


“‘ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here 
—The Watchman, Boston. 


“Unlike the foalority * magazines, it is published weekly 
instead of monthly. It loses nothing of its old-time attract- 
iveness.’’—The Congregationalst, Boston. 


The foremost writers of 
It is in the quantity 


** As it grows older it grows better. 
the time are represented on its pages. 
and value of its contents te Saree eps.” 

vesbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“‘It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and admirably 
combines instruction and variety 
—Christran Intelligencer, New York. 


“Tt holds an Pe ge | position in the front rank of periodi- 
cals. . Replete with all the treasures of t oo current 
thought, the best fiction, and the =e poetry of the 

Presbyterian, Pt iciphia, 


“‘There may be some things better than THE LrvinG AGE, but 
if so, we have not seen them. . r the man who tries to be 
truly’ conversant with the very best literature of this and other 
countries, it is indispensable.’’—Centrai Baptist, St. Louis. 


“‘To have THE Livine AGE is to hold the keys of the entire 
world of thought, of scientific fnvestization, psychological 
research, critical note, of poetry and romanc 

—Boston Evening Traveller. 


‘It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the time. No 
better outlay of money can be made than in subscribing for THE 
Livine AGE.”—Hartford Courant, 


“‘For the amount of reading-matter oqntained the subscription 
is extremely low.”’—Chrisiian Advocate, Nashville. 


‘*Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in it 
in their best moods. . The readers miss very little that is 
important in the en ee domain.”’—Boston Journal, 


“‘It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a 
dry or valueless page.”—New York Tribune, 


gy is one of the indispensable literary publications of the 
To read it is itself an education in the course of modern 
thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 


*“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and the best 
productions of current literary 
—North Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 


‘*It saves much labor for busy people who ny to keep them- 
selves well informed upon the questions of the d 
—The Advance, Chicago. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.” 
—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


“In this weekly merazine the reader finds all that is worth 
knowing in the realm cf current literature. It is indispens- 
able.” —Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
ts TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly 
numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[*‘ Possessed of Lrrre.y’s LivinGa AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself in 


command of the whole situation,”’—Philadelphia Evening Buileten.] 


For $10.50, THE Livine AGE and any one of the four dollar monthly magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, post-paid ; or, for $9.50, Tuk Livine AGE and Seribner’s Magazine, or Lippin- 


cott’s Mugazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS * : 


LITTELL & COQO., 3! Bedford Street, Boston. 
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in 
Advertising. 


It is my business to prepare striking and 
original advertisements, and in my monthly pa- 
per, Art in Advertising, will be found examples 
of my work and much other matter of general 
interest to the advertiser. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents for three months, or $1.00 
per year. 


Christmas Advertising. The Dec. issue of Art in 


Advertising contains a 








supplement of over 200 designs, suitable for any business, made especi- 
ally for holiday trade. Send for proof sheet of all the designs, no matter 





h,, what business you are in. 
fiz %- es 
ig. tistancdotiny 7D ry H. C., BROWN, 
on Can nds ae 
Se aes ly w Advertising Sketches and Photo-Engraving, 
== saan fat, pes : 35 & 37 Frankfort St., New York. 
. REFERENCES: 
c= Jas. Pyie’s Pearline, 
Specimen outline drawing from Supplement to Se + el Go:, 


Art in Advertising for December. and many others. 


PLANTS, ICK’S | seeps. 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete list of Vegetables, Flowers. 
Bulbs, Potatoes, and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Same shape and style as proved so satisfactory last year, 
Many new and elegant illustrations, handsome colored plate 8x 104 inches, and frontispiece. Special Cash Prizes, 
$1,000.00; see Floral Guide. Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy. Mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents, which amount may be deducted from first order. ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE. 

JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPLETE SETS OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


i readers desiring to have complete sets of the Magazine from the 
beginning, we make the following special inducements: Zhe preces 

given are offered only in connection with a year's subscription for the 

coming year—189g0: 

A year’s subscription for 1890 and the back numbers for 1887, 1888, and 1889, - $7.50 

The same, except that the numbers are bound in buckram cloth (6 volumes), —- 12.00 














Also a special offer to cover the numbers for 1889, as follows: 
A year’s subscription for 1890 and the numbers for 1889, - - . - 4.50 
The same, except that the numbers are bound in buckram cloth (2 volumes), - 6.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


CAUTION.—There is more Morphine used in the 
United States than in any other country. 


There is no crime or disease that mankind suffers so much 
from as merphine and paralysis, as there is no relief for them in 
medicine. The drunkard has his mind and health when sober ; 
the chloral victim has his mind, but is injured physicaily; the 
arsenic-eater is the same. 

But the morphine victim, the longer he takes it, the more his mind 
is destroyed, as his physical health becomes more diseased and paral- 
yzed daily, as it is imp ble to at U its use; leaving him as 
great a wreck as the leper, and with the mind of an insane person 
when insane, only worse, as he realizes his hopeless condition, which 
increases his mental suffering from the disease and want of sleep. 

Nutrition as found in Murdock’s Liquid Food has cured 

every case of morphine that has taken it where the patient has 
been regular in taking it. We will refund the money after a 
trial of four weeks if not helped. 
__The following case of Mr. Harry Price, of Germantown, Penn., 
illustrates the condition the system and mind _ pass through as 
years increase,—the age of the victim showing that as the system 
and mind grow weaker that the chances of recovery from its use 
grow less yearly is the reason it will not yield to medicine, but 
will to nutrition, as found in Murdock’s Liquid Food. We quote 
from his letter. 

Deak Sirs:—Sleep forsaking me, I sought how to end the mor- 
phia habit. I experimented with all the Foods to be found in 
the market, trying to cut down the morphia; but it was of no 
use whatever, as I soon found myself just where I started from. 
Strange to say, the last Food I tried was Murdock’s Liquid Food. 
As time went on I was particularly pleased with the Liquid 
Food ; I felt myself growing unusually strong, and was amazed 
at my improved condition, although reducing the morphia each 
day. Icommenced with a teaspoonful of Liquid Food in half the 
quantity of water; and in a few days was using a éablespoonful 
(full dose) four times a day without water. Just toward the last, 
I reduced the morphia rapidly, until I got it down to one-half 
srain in the mofning and at night. All this time I suffered but 
ittle,—no heart-failure, no diarrhoea. I was amazed; but 
realized it was the Liqnid Food which prevented these troubles. 
_ The new blood created by the Liquid Food saved me from every 
inconvenience, Without going into the little details of every 
dav: in three weeks time I was cured. 

The Liquid Food (12 oz.) is sent express free for $1.00, C. O. D., 
if not kept by your druggist, and our 

OD SUPPOSITORIES, 
designed to be used for Invalids or Infants when the stomach 
cannot retain the Liquid Food, will be mailed @ zs 

$1.20 per doz., Adults’ Size. 35 cts. per doz., Infants’ Size. 

See June and previous issues for further facts. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO0., BosrTon. 


“ SHORNS SELF-ACTING 
| HADE ROLLERS 
Beware of Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 























Use NEW MODEL 


CURVED TIP 


PS. PEARL MUCILAGE. 


ss Pat. in U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, 
yo= EUROPE AND AUSTRALIA. 
aa? BEST Mucilage in BEST BOTTLE, 
«x BE SURE YOU GET THE NEW MODEL. 


= Cork! For sale everywhere. 
2 NO Brush! 
Waste! 


SAMPLE, 25 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
NASSAU MFG. CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


140 Nassau St., N. Y. 








THE ELASTIC BRAIDED 
wWwVire Dress F’orms 


Never get damp from perspiration, weigh only half an 
ounce, adjustable to any size desired. Dr. HANNAH LonG- 
SHORE, Prof. Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, says: ** They 
are the only kind that will not injure the health.” Sold by all deal- 
ers. Sent by mail in sealed letter for 50c. Dealers should send 
for price-list of Dress Cushions, Hair Rolls, etc. WESTON & 
WELLS MFG. CO. 1117 Cherry St. Philadelphia. 








EYE-SIGHT BY MAIL. 


COPYRIGHTED 





Perfectly correcting and neatly fitting glasses can 
be supplied to any one who will send for our plan of 
self-measurement. 

Easily understood by any one and very accurate. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

Queen’s Opera Glasses (and 


too) are known all over the 
United States for their wonder- 
ful power and general optical 
excellence. 

Our leading models for 1889-90 are the ‘‘ Abbé,” 
the ‘‘ Praeecedo,” the ‘‘ Universal,”” and the ‘‘ Service- 
able.’? We shall be pleased to send a selection pack- 
age to any responsible intending purchaser. 

Illustrated and descriptive catalogues sent on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 





QUEEN & CO., 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 


ARVIN'S 


FIRE &BURGLAR 


SAFES 


Y. D 
HAVE WEATEN  oROVEMENTS 


NOT FOUND IN MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 
INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE Roig TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 
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their Field and Marine Glasses. 
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EECKELAERS 


FINE 
TOILET SOAPS, 





The recent discoveries and im- 


provements made by 


Mr. L. EECKELAERS, 


of Brussels, have placed his 


TOILET SOAPS 


beyond the reach of all competitors. 
They are especially recommended 
to ladies, and mothers for the toilet 
of their children. 





Mussns, E. FOUGERA & 60, 


80 North William Street, 
NEW YORK, 


ARE 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Sold by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 
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AT THE EXHIBITION. 


Mrs. Jospson: ‘‘Look, Jobson, they must have 
thought our Sammy’s picture great, for they have 
put it up high over all the others.” 
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THE CROSS 
“ PERFECTED” 


REGULATION OF FOU NTAI N 


INK SUPPLY ENSURED. PEN 
THE OLD STIFF AND 
UNSIGHTLY FEED BARS DONE 
AWAY WITH. 
THE NATURAL FLEXIBILITY OF 
GOLD PENS RETAINED. 

ANY HAND SUITED. 

ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF GOLD PENS USED. 


SIMPLE. 
ABSOLUTE 


Fully illustrated catalogue mailed free on application 


THE CROSS PEN CO. 
7 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LOWNEYS. 








RONETIC SHORTHAND, contrcrs, 

CORRECTED 

Students who wish to stud home. Send two 

ae in stamps for engraved BB and mention 
this Magazine. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOU VALUE YOUR SIGHT? 


= yen ad this vdgeeptin ol. ~ ill 
8 inches. ms as far asi4 ch you need 

Solid Gold Eye- Glass or Spectacles B35 ae Best value 

Finest Spring Steel 1.00{ ever offered. 

Sent_on receipt of price. State age, or send old Glasses. 
The Lenses are the finest, clearest and whitest crystal. They 
are cool and refreshing ‘to the eyes, and cause —~iggeed 

ins in the eyes, blurring and a a 





0 diseppes. 
ailing box sent on request; also VAN PIC Pi CARD, 
Scientific Optician, 44 North Sixth ‘Strect. sPivadelpuie Pa. 





Beem Y 
Otis Corbett, 148-154 W. 23d St NAY, 
SEND YOUR NAME iajicyecnt, any Book or Fe 


rey to save Half your money on any useful Artlele, 100 page 

so one also new ma 5 he Levy Republic of North 

reaching from t: letothe ator with 

Bescnt ~ iON and yt eryt ATIONS o atte nen COUNTRY - yea tothe 
U.8. Pull information of all Sections fo 

only 10cents, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, N CHICAGO, ILL: ILL. 


THE AFRICAN CAPE DIAMOND 


Equalling the genuine in brilliancy, artistically mounted in 
solid gold earrings. pins, rings, studs, etc., $2 upward. These 
jewels are now worn in Europe at receptions, court, and 
theatre. Illustrated catalogue free. LOUIS TOBIAS, 

Sole American Importer, 166 Bowery, New York. 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOES 
BROCKTON, MASS. , 














Novelty 40% Furnaces 


Expose an Immense 
Heated Surface. 


Extract all the Heat from 
the Gases. Furnish. Pure 
Warm Air in abundance. 


Fifteen Years of Test. 
Universally Satisfactory. 


Send for ‘‘ Our Furnace 
Book.” 


Abram Cox Stove Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago. 





POUND. Nearly double the ING PLATE and 50 
gaanney than by the quire Carps, $1.00. Wed 
or same money. ding Invitations. 
Send stamp for samples and price 1 


WIL. H. HOSKINS (0,927 ARCH st, 


ST and the best medical treatment for tired 

at** The Nervine.” yoy Vermont. 

Dr. A. J. Willard (Yale, ’53) , is pleased to refer to aye 
Bissell (Vt.), Pres. Dwight ee ale), "Pres. Buckham (U.V.M.) 


RITING PAPERS by the (Boe VISIT- 








NESS CURED by feek'’sPat, 
INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR CUSHIONS 
Whispers heard distinetly, Comfortable, 
Saceessful where all Remedies rat. [)lustrated book & proofa 
FREE. Address or caflon S.. HIb 868 Broadway, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN 10/20 BONDS. Write for circular. 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 158 Broadway, N.Y. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THE 


ABER LEAD PENCILS 
EST NOW MADE 














PATENT FOOT POWER MACHINERY, 


Complete Outfi 
Wood or metal workers pcr steam 
ower, can successfully compete with the 
arge shops by using our New LABOR 
SAVING Machinery, latest and most im- 
proved for practical shop use, also for ln- 
dustrial Schools, Home Training, etc, 
Cont pag hie 


aang a a: St., uE.¢ CFuns, N.Y. 


PLANTA BEATRICE 


A SANITARIAN PREPARATION 


a SS FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
YS A perfect Turkish Bath for the face: a 


skin tonic, stimulating the capillaries to 








healthy ac tion, removing tan, sunburn, liver 

spots, and all roughness and redness of the skin; 

it is most valuable for restoring to a clear and 

healthy condition the complexion and skin which 

has become yellow, shriveled and dried from age, 

nepie et, exposure, or the use of = cosmetics. 

Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL. ys: I give to 

this a my endorsement, and ualieve it will be 
found to accomplish all that is claimed for it.” One appli- 
cation will prove its merit. Have your druggist order it, or it 
will be sent free to any address upon receipt of the regular price, 


LONDON TOILET BAZAR (0.38 & 40 W. 23d St., New York. 


(Next door to Stern Bros.) 








FINEST SAMPL BOOK of Gold Beveled Edge 
White Dove. Hidden Name 

Cards ever offered, with AGENT’S OUTFIT for CENTS. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Scio, Ohio. 





10» 








-CARDS® STATIONERY: 6 
CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. Millions of 
the best cards made have been thus distributed. They sell 
themselves wherever shown. Any person, boy or girl, can make 
money by showing these packets to friends and neighbors. For this pur- 
pose we will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and of the complete set of ten packages for $5.00, 
and 50 cents for postage and registering, or to any one ordering 
$5.00 worth at one time a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a 
handsome Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
large and finer Cards from the above publishers, with beautiful 
folding Cards by Celia Thaxter (retail price, 50 cents). 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Hildesheimer’s, in- 
cluding a Christmas novelty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection 
of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, including a four-folding cal- 
endar containing the above cut by L. Prang. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double Fringed Cards, each in a 

separate envelope, together with two handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 

No. 6.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and 

other beautiful Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a Fan. 

No. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Booklets selected from best authors, and 
a Calendar for 1890. 











No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Books, with 
appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, including an illuminated 
board cover, small book, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s and 
other makes. 

No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s 


and Prang’s. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and $ Cents 
for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no 
two alike, $3.00, and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. And for 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for 
Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 

, U.S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable. 
CARTER’S T)i PE-WRITING PAPERS. ‘Best and cheapest in the market.” 


PA TH We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes 
» from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent 
on receipt of 15 cents. ese papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SP | AL F F On orders of $10.00 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your 
. orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with 
us. nd for samples now, and make money for Christmas by taking orders from them. 


ENG A E yl ITI AR S$ For $1.75 we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 Cards. Estimates 

. furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations, Street Dies, Crests and Stamp- 
ing. mples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the best workmen and use the 
finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


HANDSOME BOXES, FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, OF FINE STATIONERY, plain or illuminated, 
For 35 Cents, 50 Cents, 75 Cents, 81.00 to $2.00 each, SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A PHILADELPHIA EPISODE. 





A ERA TS RRO RRS 4 RE SEE ATS TR 
J. GODERHY WILSON , tanticciarer 
907 Broadway (near 20th Street), New-York. 

VIELE 


it 





English Venetian Blinds, 


For Schools also. For Dwellings also. 










Rolling Steel Shutters, 
For Dwellings also. 


Peck & Snyder’s Celebrated American Club Ice Skates, 


None Genuine Without our Name. 
Nos. 0, 00, 1, 2, 4, 
Per Pair, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
Buy from Headquarters. 
We carry a FULL LINE OF 
SLEIGHS from 50 cents to %5.00 


eac 


2 : . 
Estimates furnished, upon application, for fitting Complete Gymnasiums with apparatus of the LATEST 
AND MOST APPROVED cadtern. “ . 


Athletic UNIFORMS AND SHOES on hand or to order. 


Just received, a large shipment of French Roulette, Mascotte, and ‘Race Games, including the latest 
German and English Games—Toys and Novelties. 


Upon receipt of three 2-cent stamps, we will mail to any address, our new winter catalogue, containing cuts and prices of 


Skates, Sleighs, Gymnasium Goods, Magic Lanterns, Games, Novelties, Foot Balls, Magicians’ Goods, Photograph Cameras 
and Sundries, and everything for out and indoor sports. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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A PHILADELPHIA EPISODE (Continued). 


J.S. FRY & SONS 


(Bristol and London, Eng.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Chocolate=Cocoa 


vs aT 


« ie % 






Pure, Invigorating. 
# % 
Nutritious. fy AE z Economical. 
t % 


SAMPLES POST FREE ON ADDRESSING 
DANIEL BROWNE, 
Hudson and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Grown Perfumery Co’ 
INVIGORATING 
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177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps by Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, they will mail a Bijou Trial Sample Bottle of the 
Crown — Co.’s delicious Crab-apple Blossom Perfume 


Ci 
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93 Reade Street, New York. Ta 


receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 
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STEPETERA 
Fie a ae 
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Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on 





If boys want Scroll Saws, it indicates that they are of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use them to advan- 
tage. While sawing is a better exercise than any kind of play, 
it contents the boys to stay at home, cultivates their tastes, and 
makes their hands skilful for any artistic or mechanical em- 
ployment which they may wish to follow in after years, It will 
thus insure them a comfortable support if they have no other 
trade or profession. We can give the names of many thousands 
who have turned these saws to great profit during the past ten 
years. Wesell the best foot power saw (called the No. 1, Rogers) 
with Drilling Attachment, Blower, Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. 
The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00, with 
Scroll Saw Attachment and all necessary tools and designs. We 
are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll sawing 
line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, 
Designs of every kind, Wood Clock Movement, etc.,etc. Send 
money for what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 





for their Annual HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
ot New Books at low prices. 30 to 60 PER 
CENT. less than publishers’ prices. 


WORK SHOPS 


Of Wood and Metal Workers without Steam Power, 
Equipped with Outfits of 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machin’y. 


allow lower bids on jobs, and greater 
profits than by any other means for do- 
ing work. Sold subject to trial in your 
shop. Send for Price-List Catalogue, 
W. F. NO. BARNES CoO., 
Address§ 28Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILL, 


S*c: Postal to ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, 















In order to introduce our 
art works, upon receipt of 
50 cts. we will send securely 
packed and post-paid a 
beautiful photo-etching of 
this famous picture. This 
photo-etching, size, 24x28 
inches, is a fac-simile of the 
Paris etching, costing $15.00 
per copy, and will make a 
magnificent Xmas gift. 


_ MANHATTAN ART Co., 


‘3 “ 
“> 750 Nassau St., N.Y. ae 


OOK sncun BEFORE Sif 


O Lt REPEATING RIFL 

































Cc 


Newfrom Factory. We stake our 

reputation of 47 years on this Rifle, and 
guarantee it the biggest offer ever 
made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
age Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
rting Goods, &c. 


2 Boston, a1as88s 


por 


5” 100-p 
evolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, S 
AR. 


OHN P. LOVELL MS C 





D. Le Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
~ a 


B BRAIN-WOREERS & SEDENTARY PEOPLE 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the Athlete or 
Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6in. square floor-room; new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 

others, now using it. pena 
; . 
L, Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East 14th st., New York. 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 




















Will mail you rules to develop muscles of 
cheeks and neck to make them plump and 
rosy, fully illustrated, for 50 Cents. Also 
rules for Dumb-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body, for 50 Cents addi- 
tional, fully illustrated. Prof. D. L. Down, 
Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture (Ad- 
dress, School No. 2), 9 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


D. L. DOWD’S SCHOOL FOR SCIENTIFIC, 
PHYSICAL AND VOCAL CULTURE, for ladies, 
gentlemen, end children. If you desire a robust, healthy 
physique, and a voice of rare charm and power, you can 
surely obtain them by application of scientific principles, 
By this method, a singing voice for the practically voice- 
y less, and a sound body for the unhealthful, is poeta: The 

lost voice can positively be restored. Remember “ knowl- 
im edge is power.’ Send for prospectus or call, 


9 East 14th Street, New York. 











FIFTY DESIGNS FOR 


MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 


ON LINEN, 
with full directions for working. By 
KATE MCCREA Foster. Tells all about 
the linen, thread, etc. Sent by mail for 
10 cents iu stamps. Address 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
“‘The Linen Store,” 64 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 
Land, Orange Groves, Transportation Tickets, Books, Maps, 
or engage Winter board until you send stamp for full informa- 
ion to O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 











CHRISTMAS &IFT FoR THE BOYS 
















youn; 
ORKS, 


This useful outfit will make an 


person happy. 
50c. postpaid. EAGLE Stamp ew Haven, Ce 








Standard American and Spring Back Diaries for 1890. 
ESTERBROOK’ 


The Largest Assortment in the City. Send for prices, 
J. mIEACEHE, 86 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


S, SPENCERIAN, GILLOTT’S, and BALL POINTED PENS. 
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THE HOTEL DEL 1, CORONADO. CORONADO por SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—NORTH.WESTERN WV, 
LycurCUS LAFFLIN, owner of Fountain Springs, Wis., says: ‘No other seaside resort on this Continent for rest, pleasure and ‘health, aes the same 


remarkable combination of requisites as this. In its appointments the Hotel is perfect, in size, elegance and comfort it is inc 





ture here is so dry and mild that even invalids may be out of doors nearly all of every day inthe year. Hay fever is unknown here, from the aaaily regular 
movement in the N. W. winds. Coronado possesses inexhaustible Springs of most excellent Natural Mineral Water. Professor C. Gilbert Wheeler's anale 
ysis shows it is pure and wholesome, with fine medicinal properties, superior to the Bethesda Springs, Waukesha, Wis. This is confirmed by testimo- 
nials from hundreds, particularly among elderly persons who arrived at Coronado, suffering from kidney or bladder ailments, and were speedily cured. 
Hotel rates, $2 per day and upwards, by the month. Transients $3 per day and upwards, according to room. For room plans, address Jas. W. Cooper, 
Santa Fe Office, 212 Clark St., Chicago, C. W. Kohlsaat, Manhattan Club, New York, or F.S. BABCOCK, Manager HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 





AMORITA, 


MAY BLOSSOM 


AND 


4 ROSES 


are entirely new and exquisite 
odors. Heliotrope, Jockey Club, 
and White Rose: are establi lished 
old favorites, 


Stearns’ Fine Perfumes 


Include these and many others, 
which are absolutely unequalled 
in fragrance, permanence and 
delicacy. 

Sold by Druggists at 50c. per 
ounce, or mailed direct on re- 
ceipt of price. Just a “whiff” 
ofany odor for 6c. in stamps. 


F. STEARNS & C0., DETROIT, MICH. 








Corre: ORGAN 


This seems absurd and yet isa net. We We 

E. have not room to give full parti 
FR but at you will send 15c, for sample copy of the the 
Christmas Number to GODEY’S LADY 3 pe Box 2 
Hi, Philadelphia, Pa., you will find full particulars 











Tableaux, £03 
PLAY Behioo Club & Parlor. Bestout, Date 


free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, LL 








Violet Orris 


Blended with SWEET Alpine Roses, a popular Sachet 
for Dresses, made of ALPINE flowers (used by Worth) 
from Root, Blossom and ROSE leavesby new process, 
dainty, delicate and lasting (will not sift like powder), 
will perfume Gloves, Linen and Stationery. 
Imported for Christie & Lou 8 24 ¥y; 23d St. N. x. City, 
SamplelOc. Large 25c. Ib. Box $l. 
LADIES ! | A moveable -oene yon @. ... tyd. Aa 
for Street or Eve’g ware. $1.00. By mail. 





IMPROVED EXCELSIOR, etre br 
J fee self-regulating. 
Se reds in yuceessful oO ration. Send 6c 

-¢ |) new Ulustrated Catalogue. GEO. H. orate 
lars feeg Putentee and Sole Mfr., Quincy, Illinois 








EsTABLISHED 1846, 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 


VIOLINS 


Perfect in Tone and Finish. Are the Best in every respect. 
Constr nencees strictly on the old a — iples. 
nd for Iustrated Catalogu 
ARTISTS’ BOWS AND STRINGS, ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 


13 East 16th St., New York. 


STRONCEST STRINCS. 
In the World. HOWE'S Celebratcd 
No. 19 String, 7 for $1.00. 


Pei set 4 Strings, 60 cents. Best ItalianStrings, 20 cents each. 
235 Old ‘oe and 600 varieties Violins, Violas, Cellos and 
Aa ¥5c. to $3,500. Violin Cases, Bows, Necks, Tops, 
Backs, Varnish, and all fittings. Music Books for all instru- 
ments. Best assortment, lowest prices in America. Send for 
catalogue. ELIAS HOWE, 88 Court St., Boston, Mass. 











Antique Portuguese, etc. 





W. H. DAVIS & CO. "sisters 
IMPORTERS OF EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTIES IN 


Soft Draping Silks, Cashmeres, Velveteens, and Cottons, in rare colors and 
designs, for Artistic Costumes and Decorations. 


AGENTS OF 


LIBERTY & CoO.,, "FSion, w.”’ 
Ladies’ and Children’s Gowns, Long Wraps and Hats, imported to personal order. 


Canton Crapes, Pongees, Grass Linen, Tiger Skins, Bamboo Chairs, Embroideries, 
Letters promptly answered. 
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A GREAT COMBINATION OFFER! 


DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, $2.00 ) Both, | Year, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


$3.00 


$3.90, 


This offer is made to the Subscribers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE exclusively, and the name and money 
must be sent to either of these Magazines. There never was a chance before to get two such Magazines at 
this low rate. At only $3.90 per year, a family will have all the information of the day to be obtained, from 
the very highest class of literature, down to the minutest details of household economy, and reading matter 
interesting to the head of the house, down to the infant in arms. 

If you are unfamiliar with the most wonderful Family Magazine published, ‘containing information on 
every topic interesting in the family circle, and all beautifully illustrated in colors and black and white, send 
10 cents to 15 East 14th Street, N. Y., for a sample copy of Demorest’s Family Magazine. 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS, REMIT AT ONCE TO EITHER 


DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


15 East 14th Street, OR 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


743-745 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Tae 


Electrical 


Engineer. 


A Monthly Review of Theoretical and Applied Science. 
150 Broadway, New York. 





Conpucteo sy F. L. POPE ano G. M. PHELPS. 





40 quarto pages, exclusive of advertisements. 


Original articles, theoretical and practical, by writers of approved ability. 
Abstracts and extracts from the technical press, proceedings of societies, etc. 
Correspondence from leading centres. 
Reviews and notices of new electrical publications. 
News and notes, domestic and foreign. 
Inventor’s Record. Monthly list of electrical patents. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year. Wéill be sent 3 Monrtus on Triat for 50 CEnts. 





BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. For my 100-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free, address, inclosing stamp, 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., N. Y. 


Satelornes and Price Lists mailed 

a %, bia rer Phar- 

OPATHIC 1835. ERICKE iL, 1011 

roe 4 “Street, Philadel phia, ‘a “2 New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Pittsburgh. 









Noa HOME BUILDING. 


f= first service which we can render you if Fy 
you are interested in building a home, is to Gay 
aidin inte! tly selecting a £& 
pleasing and suitable design. Wit 
thisin view, and toenable you to 
see at once the effect your house 
willhave whencompleted,wehave 
y ven A ss ~ ogi 
rawings ofselections from <P rr) 
our designs. These houses . =y" tlt 
range in cost from 
to $7200, and are correctly 
peer in our Atlas of 
Sensible Low-Cost 
Houses. Having se- 
lected your design, 
our next service to 
you consists in fur- 
nishing complete plans and guaranteed estimates. Our prions for elevations, 
floor plans, details and specifications are given in the Atlas. We give here a 
specimen design of a T-room cottage costing @1100. Our Atlas contains many 
other designs equally valuable, and varied to suit the pocket-books of all classes. 
ow descriptions aim to be full, plain and complete, but we are always willing 
to supplement them with the additional information at our comm: 


and. Price of 
Dail’Ataew National Architect's Union, OB? Chostmut St, — 





























Electric Bell Outfit 


| $3.00. 
I) Book of Instructions with 
| each Outfit. 

Can be put up by any one. 
Send for Circulars. 
NEW HAVEN CLOCK CoO., 
29 Murray 8t., N. Y. 





| INSTROETIONS For BELL RANGERS Ml 
nwt EVERY OUTEIT. i 
° 2B SAURRAY’ ST.NY.) fi 





ELITE PURCHASING BUREAU. 

No charge made for purchasing any and every line of goods. 
Special attention given to Bridal, Infants’ and Mourning Out- 
fits. Also Xmas gifts. All information regarding styles 
gladly furnished. Promptness and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Samples sent per request. Mr. & Mrs. WALLACE NORRIS, 
209 & 211 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SHORT’: HAND fe enon aap 6 MAIL 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut Be File 
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ALBANY. PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘Anti-Rust,’”’ and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





LONDON, 
British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 

St. Luke’s, E. C. 








MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 
Papers, 


IN ROLLS, 
ALI SIi2Z4HS 


p= 


W BIGEHTS. 








Mnnnnnny: 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


— without which the advice and remedies of the ab 
8 paper, 
and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching 





Four 1000-Sheet Rolls, 


BEST STANDARD BRAND 


(NOT MEDICATED) 


DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR. 





heavily charged with an ointment approved by the : 





PRICE REDUCED ANTI-RUST 
this Fistor eecity Patea | Wrapping Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


INJURY 


FROM 


DAMPNESS. 








for sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and 
astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent 
blest physicians fail to relieve. 


ofession, offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience 
ype of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 





We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 


31 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the intense 
itching, is a remedy easily apples, and a trial is convincing of 
its merits, . M. JonNson, M.D., July 1, = 

NEWBURGH, "May 17, 1 886. 

My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I “enclose 
$1 for eight packets with pocket case. 

New York, April, 1885. 

Your Medicated Taper has been used with most gratifying re- 
sult, It is a splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment. Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Norgistown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended a your Medicated Paper to 
a number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find it of 
| ep benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in some cases 
as made a permanent cure. 
New Harrtrorp, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 
We cannot do see your Medicated Paper. Send two dol- 
lars’ worth at once 
PrrrsBpurGH, Pa., Aug. 7, 1887. 
Tenclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Pence, the best 
remedy we have — found. 
RACLE, FINAL Co., ARIZONA, June 14, 1887. 
m. Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 
aper. 





‘A, Iowa, Aug. 1, 1887. 
I have_suffered for years until oa p Rei Medicated 
© dollars for — of 


Paper. Enclosed find ia July 8, 1887. 


NIVERS: 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated’ ftw hy ‘and en- 
close Postal Note for another roll. 
ura, Mo., guly 15, 1887. 


EDA 
I enclose one dollar for which please send me pocket packages of 
your most excellent Medicated Paper. 


EMOPOLIS, ALA. 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
Send me one dollar’sworth in — package’, asIcarry itwithme, 
» COL., April 19, 1887. 
I have found your Medicated .. superior to any I ever saw, 
and enclose one dollar for more of i 
AUNTON, VA., Dec. 6, 1887. 
Your ‘‘Medicated” is the best wane I have ever tried for 
itching Hemorrhoids. After fifteen years’ annoyance, nothing 
has ever given me the relief afforded by the use of your paper. 
Please send another roll. NTREVILLE, Iowa, Dec. 16, 1887. 
T have suffered over twenty years. Your p paper has my approval 
to such an extent, I shall never Wingy be without it. 


H., Dec. 30, 1887. 
Send at once another supp. nly of your our Medicated Pay r. [have 
suffered fifty-two years. eves poe a as nothing = ever has. 


Am very much pleased with the result 6 of using your Medicated 
Paper. Please send two more rolls soon as possi 


Pocket Packet, - - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets soourely wmapned in Tin Foll, - - 0.50 
Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, = - - 1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - - - 4.30 


Delivery Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 
ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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“THE SHAVER’S DELIGHT” 


12 MONTHS LdUXd RY FOR D5 CENTS, 


~ (Pears’ shaving stick lasts a year.) 
It is proverbially said that PEARS’ SHAVING STICK isthe Acme ofall shaving soaps. 
It yields a profuse, creamy, and fragrant lather, which leaves the Skin smooth, clean, 
and comfortable. Sale universal, 
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THE OLDEST 


Insure against them in 


(Organized in 1877), 


THE STRONGEST 


(Over 45,000 members in preferred divisions), 


THE BEST 


(Absolute protection at actual cost) 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION IN EXISTENCE. 


Tha United States Mutual Accident Association 


Paid in the first nine months of this year losses amounting to $276,094.86 


Since incorporation, 


CHARLES B. PEET, President. 


1,650,793.61 


No other has paid losses that compare with these. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y and .Gen’l Manager. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway, New York City. ‘ 





“HAMMOND” 





TYPEWRITER. 


COLD MEDAL, 
Paris Exposition, 1889. 


At a grand concourse of typewriters in 
Paris, called by several prominent scientists 
of France, at the Mayoralty Hall, Second 
Arrondissement, the HAMMOND made a 
record of one hundred and seventy words 
per minute, but the others, although pres- 
ent, declined to compete. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


447-449 E. 52d St., New York. 


77 Nassau St., New York. 
198 La Salle St, Chicago. 
116 8. 6th St., Philadelphia. 
300 Washington Street, Boston. 





CARPETS | 
UPHOLSTERY. . 


CARPET SPECIALTIES. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND INGRAIN. We 
offer these mof ‘rate priced carpets, with elegant 
borders to match, with all the artistic designs 
and colorings of the most expensive grades. 
MOQUETTES. These carpets have all the style 
and soft coloring of the expensive Axminsters, 
but are far less costly. Those desiring a rich par- 
lor or library carpet, ‘at a derate price, should 
examine our Moquettes,. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. Our collec- 
tion is the finest in the world, and our prices 
are less than those usually realized at auctions. 


UPHOLSTERY SPECIALTIES. 

We devote the whole of our 2nd floor to the 
largest stock of DRAPERIES in the United States, 
including examples from the most noted looms of 
the world. All FABRICS used for Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Furniture Covering, and Wall Decoration. 
Persons of good taste and moderate means will 
find a large and varied stock, especially arranged 
to meet their requirements. 

LACE CURTAINS. Several rooms are devoted to 
the display of our Lace Curtains, in which all 
styies are represented. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
BROADWAY, 18th & 19th Streets, 
33 & 35 East 18th Street. 


























Trow’s PRINTING AND BooKksinviING COMPANY, 























Hanford’s None Such (when fresh) 
Hanford’s None Such (not fresh) 
Charm ang acpi co eee Aree ee 1 “nee 


Government Chemists’ Reports: 
“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure and 
Wholesome mje — not contain eit r alum 
a“ 3 one Ga. pny Ph.D. 


“The Ro; is undoubtedly the purest 
and most ain reliable bakiog powa powaer -arreag Sa hage ublic.” 
Henry A. Mort, M.D., Ph.D. 
Z PR 0 Boh no ee _ ame 
highest 1a 3 wader of whic! ve 
MoMUErsIE, prem Ph.D. 
wv Al Atum Baking Powter, ) matter ae 
ee. av as dangerous. osphate an 
liberate too freely, or under 
SSionntto Ohadoes sulter aetcrlaraaee 





GRATEFUL—COMF? ® TING. 


EPPSs 


COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles “of diet that a constitution may be grad- 
ually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us, ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may. escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure i Sf a properly nourished 





frame.”— The Civil Semwice Gazette. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH B@ILING WATER OR MILK. 





Sold only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled 


|JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 





Ne OTHER LIFE POLICIES | 


AS LIBERAL 
COST AS LITTLE MONEY, 
NO OTHERS 


AS CHEAP 


Give as, Much for the Money, 


AS THOSE OF 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
BEST 


Either for Family Protection or 


Investment of Savings. 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


WORLD-WIDE, 


LOWEST CASH RATE. | 


“POF TSS S08 "“SON—STOOYIS 40,7 *(TTMbm01D) EEQ’*ON—2SN MspsIyI0y # 
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PIANOS 


= LITY. 


7 


ee 
“Unausaled in TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 





148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., New York 23.4 24 £, Baltimore St. Baltimore 3) 
"ew BCWashington Branch: 817 Market Spac oo Se 
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Writing—Nos. 803, 170 (Ladies’ Pen), and 604. For General Writing—Nos. 404, 601, 882. 


